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The idle machine pays no dividends. Minutes 
of down-time mean the loss of profits earned 
in hours of operation. COLD FINISHED 
STEEL BARS help to keep things moving. In 
cold finished steel, the ‘‘first cut”? is taken 
for you... . . seale, harder than tool steel 
and still harder on tool life, has been elim- 
inated. Tool changes, tool grinding, are 
minimized. Cold Finished Steel doesn’t 
pollute the cutting compound... . . scale 
does, even though a purifier is used. COLD 
FINISHED STEEL BARS have none of the 
microscopic scale that gets into the machine 
bearings, destroys precision, divides the 
machine life by two, or four, or more. COLD 
FINISHED STEEL BARS are straight and true 
and do not cause damaging vibration under 
high-speed rotation that racks machines and 
wrecks their moving parts. 


“The Rapid Duplication of Machined Steel Parts 
at Lowest Cost Continues to Depend Upon That 
Perfection and Precision Which Only the Cold 


Finishing Processes Can Give”’ 


THE COLD FINISHED 
STEEL BAR INDUSTRY 
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OF THE JONES AND LAUGHLIN 


STEEL CORPORATION 


WEE RR US 





The Becker Oven Plant of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, at Aliquippa, Pa., includes 203 Becker Ovens 
with an annual carbonizing capacity of approximately 
2,000,000 tons of coal. By-product, benzol and material 
handling plants were built by Koppers. 


KOPPERS EQUIPMENT 


Koppers offers: Becker Type Oven Plants . . . Benzol 
Plants . . Gas Producers . . Water Gas Plants . . Liquid 
Purification Plants . . By-Product Equipment . . Material 
Handling Plants . . Phenol Removal Plants, Etc. 
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i= More Than 10,000 Sizes and | 
Kinds of Steel Products In Stock | 






Here are huge stores of steel nomical source for those following 
concentrating purchases and thus ing method. You will find many ad- 


saving time, trouble and money. 
The diversity of stocks, the wide 
range of sizes carried, with prompt 


vantages in grouping orders for im- 
mediate shipment from your near- 


service assured, provides an eco- est Ryerson Steel-Service Plant. 

Bars Sheets, Full Finished Strip Steel Forging Bars Allegheny Metal 
Structurals Refined Iron Boiler Tubes and Babbitt Metal Concrete Rein. 

Rails Turned Ground and Fittings Billets Firmtread Plates | 
Plates Polished Shafting Rivets and Bolts Tool Steel Small Tools i 
Sheets, Blk. & Galv. Screw Stock Welding Rod Alloy Steel Machinery, etc. 


Write for the Ryerson Journal and 
Stock List—‘‘Key to Immediate Steel’’ 


JoSEPH T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1842 


Plants: Chicago, Milwaukee, St.Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Jersey City | 
Representation in: Minneapolis, Rockford, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, Dallas, 
Newark, New York, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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This Week 
in Steel 


MERICANS receive most of their impres- 
sion of soviet Russia from the character 
and actions of communists in this coun- 
try. When it is viewed through the eyes 

of some of our engineers who have spent years 
among the Russian people and their leaders, 
opinions in regard to it may be altogether dif- 
ferent. If the soviet government could silence 
all the inflammatory talk of the ‘‘reds’’ outside 
its borders, and let the engineers speak for it, 
telling what they know from actual experience, 
it would go farther toward promoting a liberal 
attitude. If its philosopher-statesmen could re- 
alize that what might be best for the Russian 
people is not suitable for those of this western 
world they would win more sympathy and sup- 
port. An American engineer evidently has been 
telling them that, but though they may be at- 
tentive, there is the Third Internationale in Mos- 
cow, and it cannot be muzzled without trouble. 
During the past seven or eight years more than 
$600,000,000 in trade has been transacted be- 
tween America and Russia (Page 35). The 
truth must be known, says this engineer, in re- 
gard to ‘‘the world’s greatest human experi- 
ment.”’ Workers are beginning to be paid ac- 
cording to their abilities, a hopeful sign 
meanwhile Russian manganese ore continues to 
be a bone of contention in this country. Steel- 
makers go to Washington to resist the efforts of 
domestic producers to raise the bars against the 
soviet product (Page 25). Our iron and 
steel imports and exports fall to the lowest point 
in five years (Page 26). 


Merger Hearing in Ninth Week 


Republic Steel Corp. announces work is to 
start soon on a $1,000,000 expansion program in 
its open-hearth department in Youngstown, O. 
(Page 24) while one of its principal or- 
ganizers, Cyrus S. Eaton, resumes the witness 
stand in the ninth week of the Bethlehem-Sheet 
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& Tube merger hearing in common pleas court 
at Youngstown. Attorney Newton D. Baker, of 
counsel for the Bethlehem-Sheet & Tube mer- 
ger group, wants Judge Jenkins to know all the 
ins-and-outs of the mergers Mr. Eaton effected 
before he interposed objection to Bethlehem- 
Sheet & Tube (Page 23). Pipe manufac- 
turers will save $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 an- 
nually in their freight bill on shipments to the 
Southwest, if the interstate commerce commis- 
sion adopts the recommendation of one of its 
examiners in a case pending since 1928 (Page 
aU). William G. Clyde resigns as presi- 
dent, Carnegie Steel Co., because of ill health, 
and is succeeded by I. Lamont Hughes, vice 
president in charge of operations for the United 
States Steel Corp. Mr. Hughes, identified with 
the steel industry 33 years, is said to walk to his 
office nearly every day (Page 29). 


Four Steel Leaders Among “Rulers” 


The cablegram from London remarks the 
quiet state of the British iron and steel indus- 





Pittsburgh chapter, Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, inspects Central Engineering 
building in the 
world, now under construction at East Pittsburgh 
plant, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Laboratory, largest arc-welded 








try is emphasized by ‘‘the race week holiday” 
(Page 94) ...while James W. Gerard, formerly 
ambassador to Germany, declares if Britain had 
the 40 men who “rule the United States” in ten 
years its per capita wealth would exceed that 
of any other nation... (Page 24). He qualifies 
it with the proviso that Britain adopt the Beaver- 
brook tariff plan—free trade in the empire, high 
protection against all others. These 40 men 
are to goto Britain and in ten years break down 
an iron mountain of conservatism such as they 
never had to contend with here. ‘Carrying 
coals to Newcastle”’ has not yet begun for Eng- 
land, but Henry Ford is arranging to ship New- 
foundland iron ore 2000 miles to his British 
subsidiary (Page 60). Britain losing stead- 
ily in competition with foreign countries must 
import half her ore. We have the Monroe doc- 
trine, and British and Germans must not acquire 
territory on this side, but that has not prevented 
them from coming to South America and pre- 
paring to haul away much of the valuable ore 
(Page 34) Distribution of raw materials 
shows the world’s interests are interlocked. We 
consume 60 per cent of the world’s output of 
chromite ore, produce none (Page 45)... Prog- 
ress seldom comes through retaliation. The 
British preferential tariff has just caused us the 
loss of 2500 tons of steel for penstocks for a 
Canadian pulp and paper mill. Heretofore all 
such tonnage has gone to Pittsburgh (Page 24). 


Steel Produced in Detroit District 


Basic open-hearth steel is poured for the first 
time in the Detroit district, by the Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., subsidiary of the National Steel 
Corp. (Page 33) and Inland Steel Co.’s 
new 10-inch merchant bar mill, Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., is completed, increasing the Chicago dis- 
trict capacity for the smaller sizes of rounds, 
flats, squares, shapes; bands and coiled stock 
(Page 43). ... In drawing '%-inch low-car- 
bon wire rod down to 0.199-inch in one opera- 
tion an eastern manufacturer finds that by us- 
ing tungsten-carbide dies the machine can be 
speeded up from 55 to 80 revolutions per min- 
ute, a single die producing approximately 200,- 
000 pounds of wire. Despite the high cost of the 
dies their use is reported economical, and a 
superior finish is imparted to the wire (Page 
50). . Six overhead’ electric travelling 
cranes to be installed in the new sheet mills of 
the United States Aluminum Co., Alcoa, Tenn., 
are constructed largely of rolled sections and 
castings of aluminum alloy. The bridge in each 
is of latticed-type girder construction. A 10-ton 
crane weighs 30,000 pounds; made of steel it 
would weigh 77,100 pounds (Page 52). 
Costs of grinding billets to remove surface de- 
fects have varied widely and until recently no 
attempt has been made to determine a base for 
comparisons. If all items such as efficiency of 
grinding wheel, labor effort, type and condition 


of steel remain constant, and a weight adjust- 
ment factor is used, the cost per ton of billets 
will not fluctuate, and all sizes can be ground at 
the same cost per ton (Page 54). 


Steel River Shipments at High Point 


River shipments of iron and steel products in 
the Pittsburgh district for the first seven months 
this year, 1,447,656 tons, are the largest in his- 
tory. Excepting 1928, this seven-months traffic 
is heavier than that for any other full year. 
(Page 27). Increasing use of inland water- 
ways following recent improvements evidently 
is encouraging the government. The Ohio 
river-Lake Erie canal project is revived, with 
federal engineers surveying a new route that 
would provide a two-way traffic for coal, ore and 
finished products through the Shenango and 
Mahoning valleys (Page 71). July auto- 
mobile production, 262,363 units, is only 52.8 
per cent of the output of 500,840 in July of last 
year (Page 27). The aircraft industry is 
quickly developing gigantic stature while we are 
thinking of it as something to come in the fu- 
ture. Current reports of the 1929 census of 
manufacture reveal the value of the industry’s 
output as $61,973,000, an increase of 193 per 
cent in two years. The cost of materials used 
by the 117 establishments last year was $24,- 
720,000 (Page 79). Vanadium alloy steels, 
and their various commercial applications are 
discussed in the second article of a series now 
running in STEEL (Page 47). 


Employe Stock Plans Strengthened 


A system of registration—when you employ 
a man and when you lay him off—may be adopt- 
ed in this country as the simplest means of keep- 
ing a record of unemployment. The number 
of those ‘‘out of a job, able to work and look- 
ing for a job,’’ census day, April 1, in 28 states 
was 2.06 per cent of their population, a slightly 
higher average than an earlier estimate. On 
this basis 2,527,281 persons in the whole United 
States were idle (Page 30). Communists 
are to make Labor day an occasion for demand- 
ing “‘social insurance,” or doles, for the unem- 
ployed (Page 30). The 5,000,000 or more 
employe stockholders in this country with se- 
curities in the companies for which they work 
lost nothing in the stock market crash, due to 
the prices of the stock and the absence of specu- 
lation. A Conference board survey shows in- 
creased confidence in such plans; that they are 
sound, some new oversubscribed (Page 
30). Steel guards wealth; the massive 
bank vaults require surprisingly heavy tonnages 
of torch-resisting plates and special castings. 
Vaults and doors for the Irving Trust Co., New 
York, will take nearly 2000 tons. But the 
world’s largest will be installed in Tokio, and 
3500 tons of steel will be used (Page 46). 


issues 
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More Steel Mergers Being 
Considered, Eaton Testifies 


YRUS S. EATON, chief oppon- 
ent of the Bethlehem-Sheet & 
Tube merger, in common pleas 
court in Youngstown, O., Tues- 
day declared negotiations for more 
mergers in the steel industry are be- 
ing discussed. When pressed for ad- 
ditional information by Attorney 
Newton D. Baker, representing Sheet 
& Tube, Mr. Eaton refused to divulge 
any details, and in this he was pro- 
tected by Judge David G. Jenkins, 
who is hearing the case to block the 
Bethlehem-Sheet & Tube merger. 

Mr. Eaton had been on the stand 
nearly every court day for the past 
week, this being the ninth week otf 
the trial. He was being cross-exam 
ined by Attorney Baker, who is cen 
tering his efforts on obtaining all the 
facts pertaining Mr. Eaton’s financial 
transactions whereby he succeeded in 
organizing the Republic Steel Corp. 
The idea of the Republic merger, he 
testified, originated with the late 
E. T. McCleary when he was presi- 
dent of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
The plan developed when Mr. Eaton 
had conferences with F. J. Griffiths 
and Benjamin Fairless, of Central Al- 
loy Steel Corp., regarding the manu- 
facture of tubes of alloy steel by the 
new electric welding process. The 
Bourne-Fuller Co. was included in the 
merger at Mr. McCleary’s suggestion, 
because in making nuts and bolts it 
was competing with Republic. 


Overruled Mr. McCleary 


Mr. Eaton said he repeatedly ove) 
ruled suggestions by Mr. McCleary 
that Republic and the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. be merged. He be- 
lieved it unwise after consulting his 
associates, especially in view of the 
fact Sheet & Tube was negotiating 
with Inland Steel Co. 

Previously Mr. Eaton testified that 
John T. Harrington, president, Trum 
bull Steel Co., developed the idea of 
a Trumbull-Republic merger, which 
was to be followed later by a mer- 
ger with Inland. Mr. Harrington, he 
said, was much disappointed when 
James A. Campbell, Sheet & Tube 
chairman, stepped into the Inland 
merger picture. Otis & Co., with 
which Mr. Eaton is_ associated, 
bought with $775,000 of Trumbull 
money a total of 20,000 shares of Re- 
public Iron & Steel, and an equal 
number of Inland shares on margin, 
this stock finally being enhanced in 
value by $775,000. 

Mr. Eaton last week told how he 
first came to be interested in the 
steel industry in 1922, what he did 
to rehabilitate the Trumbull Steel 
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Co.’s properties, later how he be- 
came a stockholder and still later a 
director in Sheet & Tube, took a 
hand in negotiations to merge Inland 
Steel and Sheet & Tube, and of his 
‘astonishment’? when he was told 
Inland merger negotiations were off. 


He described the meeting in the 
office of Samuel Mather, of Pickands, 
Mather & Co., at Cleveland, with cer- 
tain officers and directors of Sheet 





Cyrus S. Eaton 


Smiling, after a week on the wit- 
ness stand in the Bethlehem-Sheet 4 
Tube merger hearing, he intimates 
more steel mergers are pending 


& Tube and Bethlehem when he tried 
vainly to argue them into delaying 
a vote on the Bethlehem merger 
proposal until further investigation 
could be made of the data submit 
ted. He told vividly of his remarks 
made at the time, and the arguments 
he had made to retain the independ- 
ence of the northern Ohio industrial 
district free from “eastern influences.” 
On the witness stand he spoke freely 
of his views on the proposed Bethle- 
hem-Sheet & Tube merger as he had 
expressed them to the directors and 
others. 


Flat denial was made by Mr. Eaton 
that he ever had told Sheet & Tube 
directors that he was ‘“unalterably 
opposed”’ to the merger with Beth- 
lehem; or that he ever had said he 
‘“‘had other plans in mind’’ for Sheet 
& Tube; or that he ever had “re- 
fused to look at the data’ prepared 
for submission to him by Price, Wa- 


terhouse & Co., New York auditors, 
acting for Bethlehem. 

All these matters had been testified 
to previously by Sheet & Tube di- 
rectors. 

Details of the second Inland mer- 
ger nogotiations were given by Mr. 
Eaton. He said he had entered the 
negotiations at the suggestion of 
H. G. Dalton, Sheet & Tube director, 
who came to his office. At that time 
he was a stockholder in Inland but 
not in Sheet & Tube. In the Inland- 
Sheet & Tube negotiations he had 
advised compromise between Chair- 
man Campbell, of Sheet & Tube com- 
pany, and L. E. and P. D. Block, of 
Inland, as they were trying ‘‘to drive 
a hard bargain.” Finally, what ap- 
peared to be satisfactory terms were 
arranged. Mr. Eaton had gone to 
Florida for a vacation, and when he 
returned to Cleveland he was “as- 
tonished”’ to learn from Mr. Dalton 
that the Inland proposals were off 
and was “alarmed” that Bethlehem 
was proposed as a substitute for In- 
land in a merger with Sheet & Tube. 


Vetoed Merger with Republic 


Mr. Campbell previously had re 
fused to talk of a merger with Repub 
lic Iron & Steel because of lack of di 
versity of products, as both then made 
about the same lines of product, and 
also because of possible opposition by 
the federal trade commission. 

Earlier in his testimony Mr. Eaton 
said he first became interested in steel 
in 1922 when Otis & Co., Cleveland 
bankers and brokers in which he 
is a partner, organized a statistical 
bureau and began to study the in- 
dustry. Thus in 1923 when the 
Trumbull company got into financial 
difficulties they were prepared to step 
in and offer $18,000,000 with which 
to rehabilitate the Trumbull proper- 
ties. Then he became interested in 
Republic Iron & Steel, later in In- 
land and Sheet & Tube through stock 
acquisitions. 


Electric Hoist Business 
Decreases in July 


New York——A decrease in elec 
tric hoist business in July is re 
ported by the Electric Hoist Manu- 
facturers’ association, 165 Broadway. 
There was a decline of 18.1 per 
cent in the number of hoists or- 
dered and a falling off of 4.071 per 
cent in the value of the orders. 
Shipments were off 18.528 per cent 


Vanadium Earnings Higher 


Vanadium Corp and subsidiaries 
earned $3.30 a share for the six 
months ending June 30, according 
to its report for first half. Net in- 
come was $1,250,237, compared 
with $1,177,688, or $3.12 a share for 
first half of 1929. 
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World Tariff Debate Brings 


ist of Industrial Rulers 


OUR leaders in the steel indus- 

try are included among the 64 

industrialists, financiers and 

business men named by James 
W. Gerard, former ambassador to 
Germany, as ‘‘the men who rule the 
United States.” The four are Myron 
C. Taylor, chairman of the finance 
committee, and James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel 
Corp.; Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
and Eugene G. Grace, president, Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. 

Mr. Gerard’s list is a sort of by- 
product of the American and Euro 
pean tariff discussions. Since the new 
tariff was enacted by congress the 
British and continental newspapers 
and journals have given many pages 
to discussions of international trade 
and the effect of tariff relations. Pai 
ticularly in France there is strong 
sentiment for “retaliation” for alleged 
discrimination in the American duties 
on French products. 

In Great Britain Viscount Rother 
mere and Lord Beaverbrook are ad 
vocating Empire free trade and high 
protection against the rest of the 
world. Mr. Gerard wrote a pamphlet 
published in England endorsing the 
so-called Beaverbrook plan. 

“Give the forty men who rule the 
United States ten years for the de- 
velopment of this empire and no 
country could approach it in per 
capita wealth,” he wrote. However, 


BUILDING BATTLEDECK 
There are approximately 8500 square 
field, Mass., garage. 
wide, welded to 5-inch I-beams. 
constructor, using General Electric 


he qualified this assertion with the 
statement that it would be essential 
for them to put in effect the Beaver- 
brook tariff policy. 

Asked for the names of the forty 
who “rule the United States,” Mr. 
Gerard gave out a list containing 59 
names, and later added five more. 
He excluded public officials ‘because 
they owe their influence to the offices 
and they hold and are shorn of their 
power when they retire.” 

All this, of course, was an 
esting diversion on the topic of the 
tariff. What is of more immediate 
concern is the fact that for the first 
time in the history of Canada 2500 
tons of steel for penstocks for a Ca 
nadian paper and pulp mill has gone 
to British producers, instead of to 
Pittsburgh. 

Dominion Bridge Co., Lachine, Que., 
awarded the contract for the large 
penstocks for the Powell River Co.’s 
new pulp and paper mill, has placed 
the order for 2500 tons of steel with 
English steel companies. Heretofore, 
steel penstocks for almost every paper 
mill in Canada, have been made in 
Pittsburgh and it is understood this 
is the first order of the kind placed 
in Great Britain. The new British 
preferential tariff rates tend to turn 
to British producers business that 
formerly went exclusively to mills in 
the United States. 

Henry P. Fletcher of Pennsylvania, 


inter 





FLOORS OF LARGER AREAS 

feet in this battledeck floor in a Pitts 
The floor consist of steel plates \%4-inch thick and 24 inches 
Haarmann Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass., was the 
automatic welding equipment. The 
average span is 20 feet, and the safe maximum uniform distributed load is 135 
pounds per square foot, the floor itself weighing 15.2 pounds per square foot 


former ambassador to Italy, has been 
appointed chairman of the United 
States tariff commission, which wil] 
be charged with readjusting inequit- 
able rates in the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill. Thomas Walker Page has been 
named by President Hoover as a 
Democratic member of the commis- 
sion. He was a member of the tariff 
commission during the administra- 
tion of President Wilson, part of 
which time he was chairman. 


Ford To Ship Wabana 
Ore to British Plant 


North American iron ore will go 
into the production of Ford automo- 
biles in England. Arrangements 
have been made for shipments of ore 
2000 miles from the Wabana de- 
posits on Bell Island, Newfoundland, 
to the Ford Motor Co.’s new plant 
in Dagenham, England. 

Steamers have been chartered to 
carry 32,000 tons during October 
and November, 1931; 80,000 tons 
from May to November, 1932, and 
30,000 tons from May to Novem- 
ber, 1933. The ore will be sup- 
plied by the Dominion Steel & 
Coal Corp., through its operating 
subsidiaries, Dominion Iron & Steel 
Co., and Nova Scotia Iron & Steel 
Co. Special equipment is being in- 
stalled for rapid unloading of the 
ore at the Ford plant on the 
Thames. 

Shipments of ore in recent years 
from the Wabana mines have aver- 
aged about 1,500,000 tons annually, 
mainly to the Dominion plants at 
Sydney, N. S., and to Krupps in 
Germany. 


Republic Adds Capacity 
At Youngstown Plant 


Work on a $1,000,000 expansion 
program for the open-hearth depart- 
nent at the Youngstown works of 
the Republic Steel Corp. is to be 
started shortly, company officials an- 
nounce. 
involves the installa- 
275-ton cranes, 
ever placed in 


The work 
tion of three new 
among the largest 
use in this country. A large addi- 
tion io the open-hearth building will 
be constructed. 

The corporation has. 15 
hearths at the Youngstown works, 
all but two of which are of 8&5-ton 
The present expansion will 
increase the thirteen 85-ton_ fur- 
naees to 110-ton capacity and pro- 
vide -for their later 
250-ton capacity. 

The average monthly capacity of 
the open-hearth division will be in- 
from 72,000 tons to. 95,- 


open 


capacity. 


expansion to 


creased 
000 tons, and the new equipment 
will result in substantial savings in 
producing costs. 
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Manganese Producers and 
Users Argue Soviet Case 


OMESTIC manganese _ produc- 
ers appeared before Seymour 
Lowman, assistant secretary 
of the treasury, and his ex- 
perts in Washington last Friday to 
back up the charge of the American 
Manganese Producers’ association 
that there is dumping on the Ameri- 
ean market of manganese ore from 
Russia. Another hearing will be held 
Sept. 9, at which time Thomas J. 
Doherty, counsel for the American 
Iron & Steel institute, and represen 
tatives of Amtorg Trading Corp. rep- 
resenting Russian producers, will be 
given an opportunity to be heard. 

Those appearing at the hearing Fri- 
day included J. Carson Adkerson, 
president of the manganese associa- 
tion; W. C. Roberts, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Harold Pumpelly, 
secretary of the association and vice 
president of the Domestic Mangan- 
ese & Development Co. of Butte, 
Mont.; E. S. Clark, counsel for the 
association and connected with the 
Chapin Exploration Co., Chicago; 
K. M. Leute, president, General Man- 
ganese Corp. of South Dakota; and 
Charles W. Massey, of the High 
Grade Manganese Production & Sales 
Corp. of Virginia. 

Others present included Mr. 
Doherty for the institute, W. H. John- 
stone, Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
William Mossman, of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 


Says He Has Secret Inf “mation 


Mr. Adkerson stated that the do- 
mestic manganese industry is prac- 
tically at a standstill because of the 
imports from Russia. He told Mr. 
Lowman that he has a great deal of 
confidential information on the sub- 
ject of manganese production in Rus- 
sia which he will file with the depart- 
ment, but which he refused to make 
public. 

“The American manganese _ indus- 
try,” said Mr. Adkerson, “is being 
wrecked by the ruthless dumping 
program of Soviet Russia, whereby 
convict or forced labor is being used 
in the production of manganese and 
other materials, sold in America with- 
out regard to sales price or cost of 
production. 

“Soviet agents in the United 
States,” he continued, ‘have offered 
to undersell any American producer 
of manganese ore, regardless of what 
price the American or other producer 
may quote. Such a situation cannot 
be tolerated by American industry 
and labor and a firm appeal is being 
made for the protection of domestic 
manganese. 

“From the information presented 
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to the secretary of the treasury it is 
precisely charged and clearly indi- 
cated that Russian manganese is be- 
ing dumped on the American mar- 
ket. Therefore, the American Man- 
ganese Producers’ association asks 
the secretary of the treasury to with- 
hold the appraiser’s report and liqui- 
dation of entries of Russian man- 
ganese until the amount of addition- 
al dumping duty, properly chargeable 
under the antidumping act of 1921, 
shall be been ascertained.”’ 

Mr. Adkerson, during the course of 
his testimony, made general state- 
ments and drew conclusions which 
brought forth the request from Mr. 
Lowman that actual facts be pre- 
sented. It was at this point that Mr. 
Adkerson stated that he had con- 
fidential information. 

Mr. Pumpelly stated that his com- 
pany had expended in the neighbor- 
hood of $300,000 on the plant at 
Butte after having been encouraged 
to experiment with manganese ore by 
various steel companies. The plant, 
he said, was begun in 1927 and be- 
gan operations in 1928. To the pres- 
ent, he declared, his company has 
lost in the neigbborhood of $500,000. 
The ore produced by his company, has 
been sold at 60 to 61 cents per unit 
while it had been anticipated that it 
would bring from 65 to 68 cents. 

“IT am ready to produce,” said Mr. 
Pumpelly, ‘70,000 tons of high-grade 
ore a year, but I can’t sell it. We are 
in a position to produce more man- 





ganese at our plant than was pro- 
duced in the United States last year.” 

Asked about the manganese con- 
tent of the ore of his company he 
stated that it is around 62 per cent 
while the Russian is about 50 per 
cent. No mines are now operating in 
the United States, he told the secre- 
tary, because of the Russian competi- 
tion. There are six major producers 
in the country and 25 undeveloped 
mines, he said. 

Mr. Clark said the Chapin company 
had been ready to establish a new 
plant but had been kept from doing 
so by the importations from Russia. 
He read from an economic review the 
labor conditions in the Russian man- 
ganese mines to the effect that the 
workers are receiving an average 
wage of $43 per month. 


‘Another Fishing Expedition’ 


A brief statement was also made on 
behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor by Mr. Roberts who urged 
that the domestic industry be given 
sufficient protection to permit it to 
continue to function and employ 
American labor. 

A short statement was also made 
by Mr. Doherty on behalf of the Steel 
institute in which he characterized 
the manganese producers case as an- 
other “fishing” expedition. 

“We are ready to present real 
facts,” said Mr. Doherty, “We _ will 
show that Russian manganese prices 
are substantially the same as those 
of other producing countries of the 
world. We will make it a matter of 


proof. Nothing has been put for- 
ward this morning to justify a sus- 
pension of tariff liquidations. The 


slump in the steel industry has made 
manganese a drug on the market. 
Steel producers have more now than 
they know what to do with.” 


A typical manganese ore mine in Russia, from which country 370,903 tons 


was exported to the United States in 


first sir months of this year. It is 


these imports which the American producers are seeking to check, claiming that 
the ore produced with cheap labor is dumped in this country 








July Exports Lowest Since 


1925, Imports 


ECLINE in the export trade 
of the United States in fer- 
rous products continued for 
the fourth consecutive month, 
to reach in July, 1930, with total 
shipments of 131,772 gross tons, the 
lowest figure since February, 1925, 
the trade for that month having 
amounted to only 102,299 tons, ac- 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 


—1930— —1929— 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 


Jan. 42,314 225,090 54,793 274,296 
Feb. 43,351 197,426 58,146 259,711 
Mar. 55,604 238,333 52,747 270,925 
April 52,650 208,640 54,337 277,580 
May 52,814 196,120 74,272 261,516 
June 48,955 159,392 63,635 247,811 
July 39,700 131,772 71,378 270,532 


Total (7 


mos.) 335,388 1,356,773 429,308 1,862,371 


| ee ene ee 83,969 242,856 
Sept. .... ;, . 60,974 222,408 
Oct. « : ; 63,226 247,646 
eS Rede: 54,041 241,829 

215,242 


Dec. Se ccsah iemeaene 47,486 





739,004 3,032,352 


cording to the iron and steel division, 
department of commerce, Washing- 
ton. The July figure represents a de- 
crease of 17.3 per cent compared 
with that for June, 1930, and was 
51.5 per cent lower than the July, 
1929, trade. On a daily average 
basis, exports in July, 1930, amount- 
ed to 4251 tons; June, 1930, 5313 
tons; and July, 1929 8773 tons. 
Import trade, with total receipts 
of 39,700 tons, was the lowest since 
November, 1924, this figure represent- 


ORIGIN OF JULY IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Cast 
Steel iron Steel 
Ingots scrap pipe bars 
Austria : 11 
Belgium 1,899 : 2,027 
CAanaGA ...... 2 1,531 3 
Czechoslovakia ; 17 
RODS ican 496 1,102 331 
Germany 13 632 698 
New Zealand... . 812 
Norway ...... 1 . ; 
Sweden .... 31 : 371 
United King- 
dom . 65 32 
1,734 3,490 


Total . 2,507 2,343 
ing a drop of 18.9 per cent from the 
June, 1930, figure and 44.5 per cent 
compared to the July, 1929, total. 
Daily average imports in July, 1930, 
amounted to 1281 tons; while in 
June, 1930, it was 1632 tons; and in 


26 


Since 1924 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 
July June July 
Item 1930 1930 1929 
Pig iron 9,756 t 
Sponge iron 75 § 6,794 6,734 
Ferromanganese 
and spiegeleisen* 5,020 7,596 5,413 


Ferrochrome? ; 18 57 142 
Ferrosilicon** 187 832 1,079 
Other ferroalloyst 240 Ry 
Scrap ie 2,343 2,668 9,101 


Steel ingots, 
blooms, billets, 


etc. per ; 2.507 1,457 3,519 
Iron bars . . 24 137 127 
Steel bars ..... as ETE 2,419 3,209 
Wire rods . 185 955 1,242 
Boiler and other 

plate 51 107 34 
Sheets, skelp and 
saw plate 254 3,555 2,818 
Tin plate 793 38 3 
Structural shapes 6,514 | 
Sheet piling f13,496 18,247 
Rails and rail 

fastenings . 136 166 1,067 
Cast iron pipe and 

fittings . 1,734 2,313 6,383 
Welded pipe 505) 

Other pipe 358 § 2,321 3,192 
Barbed wire 388 368 77 
Round iron and 

steel wire 272 428 490 
Flat wire and 
strip steel dicisks 52 96 37 
Wire rope . 179 340 247 
Hoops and bands.. 2,375 1,572 6,770 
Nails, tacks 611 716 800 
Bolts, nuts and 

FAVS: ...... ; 9 23 29 
Castings and forg- 
lt; _—_— ‘ 76 159 164 

Total 39,700 48,955 71,579 


*Manganese content. 

fTChromium content. 

**Silicon content. 

tClass not shown prior to June 18, 
1930. 

DESTINATION OF JULY TRON AND 
STEEL EXPORTS 
Galvanized Tin 
steel terne Black Steel 
sheets plate sheets bars 


Argentina 47 891 953 58 
Brazil .. 890 160 57 33 
Canada 1,518 7,006 4,273 1,784 
Central Amer- 

ica 268 1 58 103 
SER duces 1 487 122 432 
China . anf 2487 82 29 
Colombia . 180 163 67 27 
Cape: ...< 252 204 74 153 
Dutch East 

Indies . 690 124 
yl 48 
France 2 
ae eer 642 304 
Japan . 198 2,026 241 1 
ae 92 1 
Mexico .. 761 1,106 235 44 
Norway . 29 ; 
Panama 57 50 578 
Philippines . 1,637 904 192 
BPOUAL x csiccesss a 620 604 25 87 
Soviet Russia 13 
United King- 

dom .... 129 191 670 
Uruguay . 150 261 80 287 
Venezuela ...: 149 6 2 8 
7,325 17,921 7,038 4,684 


Total 


99 


July, 1929, it amounted to 2309 tons. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the trade this month is the drop 
in the shipments of scrap iron and 
steel to Japan, sales of scrap to that 


EXPORTS OF TRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS 
Gross Tons 

July June July 


Item 1930 1930 1929 
Pig iron, not in- 

cluding ferroal- 

loys . : 453 1,000 7,777 
Ferromanganese 

and spiegeleisen 216 1,163 40 
Scrap ie 14,731 35,808 49,358 
Ingots, blooms, 

etc. ; 317 1,675 1,236 
Tron bars ; ' 122 112 16 
Steel bars ; . 4,684 7,245 17,183 
Alloy steel bars 145 475 546 
Wire rods 2,266 4,479 5,823 
Plates . 7,874 6,276 19,675 
Skelp 9,698 7,239 13,976 
Iron sheets, gal- 

vanized* 555 549 


Steel sheets, gal- 


vanized* 7,325 7,068 14,148 
Sheel sheets, black 7,038 6,862 18,259 
Iron sheets, black 1,097 843 1,428 
Hoops, bands and 

strip steel 2,186 3,249 4,871 
Tin plate, terne 

plate, ete. 17,921 15,577 16,875 
Structural shapes, 

not fabricated 11,932 10,229 29,002 
Structural shapes, 

fabricated 6,494 8,573 10,266 


Tanks, complete 
and knocked 


down? 1,605 855 
Metal lath 412 338 544 
Steel rails 8,413 7,750 9.999 


tail fastenings, 
switches, frogs, 
ete. . 1,472 2,031 3,102 

Boiler tubes 765 0 

Casing and oil line 

pipe . 8,237 3,314 6,447 

Malleable-iron 

screwed pipe fit- 

tings 680 680 1,070 

Cast-iron screwed 
pipe fittings 

Cast-iron pressure 


cs 
-1 
— 


pipe fittings 1,434 1,001 1,016 
Cast-iron so_l pipe 

and fittings 717 1,632 1,132 
Black and galvan- 

ized welded 

wrought-iron 

pipe* 934 1,036 

Black and galvan- 

ized welded pipe* 5,743 7,350 14,880 
Plain wire 1,815 LSiz 3,591 


Barbed wire and 
woven wire fenc- 


ing 3,552 1,790 5,695 
Woven wire 

screen cloth 161 144 125 
Wire rope 294 150 736 


Insulated wire and 
cable, iron and 


steel 23 17 56 

Other wire and 

manufactures 640 624 1,258 

Wire nails 844 625 962 

Nails, other than 

wire 102 437 1,352 

Tacks 3 47 71 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, 

etc., except rail- 

way 821 783 1,232 

Iron castings 356 753 901 

Steel castings 729 769 966 

Car wheels and 

axles 382 1,653 1,645 

Horseshoes 8 8 37 

Forgings 813 678 1,039 
Total 131,772 159,392 271,960 


*Combined prior to 1930. 
tIncluded in a miscellaneous classifi- 
eation prior to 1930. 
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market during the month having 
amounted to only about a quarter 
of their usual volume. 

Of the five major geographic divi- 


ORIGIN OF JULY TRON AND 
STEEL IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Ferro- 
Iron Pig Man- man- 
ore iron ganese ganese 
Algeria and 
Tunis 22,300 
Australia 47,656 pasetees 
Brazil ovesties 6,956 
British 
India a 8,238 4,160 
Canada 83 34 1,284 
Chile 151,211 ; 
Gold Coast ..... . 2,701 
Italy er eee ae 124 
Netherlands ...... 350 . ; 
Norway sueaean 668 1,566 
Soviet Russia 
in Europe _...... 2,080 
Sweden 29,740 200 
United 
Kingdom 45 300 13 2.046 
Totals 251,035 9,756 15,944 5,020 


DESTINATION OF TRON AND 
STEEL EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 


July June July 
Country 1930 1930 1929 
North and Central 
America and 
West Indies 76,766 75,622 142,244 
Canada and New- 
foundland ...... 60,994 60,416 118,194 
Cuba . 3,436 3,897 5,698 
Guatemala . 567 349 949 
Honduras 592 618 495 
Mexico 7,026 7,145 11,906 
PORAMA ......::::. 2.001 1,043 780 
Salvador . 98 109 462 
British West In- 
Se 890 1,334 700 
Other West In- 
| See : 886 425 2,062 
Other Central 
AMeCrica .....:.0..:: 276 286 998 
South America 20,739 18,202 28,725 
Argentina 5,404 3,663 6,421 
Brazil .... 5,011 3,971 6,739 
Chile ..... 3,300 5,466 5,098 
Colombia : 1,530 1,216 2,725 
Peru ...... 1,53 902 3.076 
Uruguay .. 1,920 1,695 381 
Venezuela . Be 1,095 1,024 
Other South 
America 266 194 261 
Europe . 6,957 14,075 39,238 
France 102 146 3,636 
Germany . 19 71 5,011 
Italy 970 2,807 12,673 
Poland and Dan- 
RP 7 6,634 
Soviet Russia in 
Europe .. ‘ 236 908 131 
Spain 7 105 2,367 
Sweden 189 237 337 
United Kingdom 2,910 1,500 6,005 
Other Europe...... 2,487 1,701 2,444 
Far East 25,946 50,122 59,518 
British Malaya 72 447 382 
China .. 2,091 2,908 4,878 
Netherland East 
Indies . 3,238 1,950 7,452 
India and Ceylon 571 236 382 
Hong Kong . 1,375 129 220 
Japan ; . 11,269 36,909 31,330 
Kwantung 318 87 617 
Philippine Isl. 5,338 6,488 11,302 
Australia .. .« . 2,002 183 2,108 
New Zealand . 2138 268 142 
Other Asia and 
far east markets 359 217 705 
Africa .. bieus eee 1373 2,235 
Union of South 
PETICE oc sccccccsecss 73 513 1,168 
as j 953 116 585 
Mozambique . 76 78 328 


Other Africa ...... 262 664 154 
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sions to which American iron and 
steel products were exported in July, 
North and Central America, the West 
Indies and South America showed a 
larger tonnage in July than in June, 
the totals for the Far East and Eu- 
rope decreasing enough to more than 


cover the total drop shown. Of the 
131,772 tons exported in July 58.3 
per cent went to North and Central 
America and the West Indies, 48.7 
per cent going to these destinations 
during the elapsed seven months of 
1930. 


Pittsburgh River Traffic 


Grows; Auto 


River traffic in iron and steel prod- 
ucts in the Pittsburgh district set a 
new record for July. The 1930 figures 
for seven months exceed the total for 
twelve months for any year prior to 
1928. Comparative monthly figures 
follow: 

Allegheny Monongahela Ohio 

1929 


JUIY «5: 25 109,051 102,963 





(7 mos.) 1,507 670,002 639,990 





August .. 100 134,426 137,734 
rr oe: 135,773 150,163 
J Se a 119,380 119,129 
Nov. 500 83,189 88,011 
DEG. aie 400 60,957 77,885 
Total 2,607 1,203,827 1,212,912 
1930 
Mee. siaxeas 100 58,784 64,736 
| re 210 80,327 74,385 
March 100 111,702 109,911 
April 1,000 70,229 66,482 
ae 117,942 128,502 
June 700 137,603 144,099 
et: ae 1,125 132,161 147,558 


(7 mos.) 3,235 708,748 735,673 


Auto Decline Is Less 


July production of motor vehicles 
in the United States, as reported to 
the department of commerce, declined 
for the third successive month, though 


Output Down 


the rate of decline was smaller than 
in June. Compared with production in 
July, 1929, the rate for July this year 
was 52.8 per cent. Comparisons are 
as follows: 
United States 
Passenger 


1929 Total cars Trucks 
July .......... 500,840 424,944 74,842 
(7 mos.) 3,726,283 3,188,241 526,355 
Aug. . 498,628 440,780 56,808 
Sept. ........ 415,120 363,471 51,576 
CHE Siskin eee 318,462 60,687 
Nov. . 217,578 167,846 48,081 
Dec. . 120,007 91,011 27,513 
(Year) 5,358,420 4,569,811 771,020 
1930 

Jan. jane ee 236,145 38,657 
Feb. ........... 346,940 296,461 49,457 
March ...... 401,313 335,720 64,204 
rt | ree 443,038 374,913 67,560 
May .......... 417,406 362,522 54,370 
June «se "880,477 289,245 45,773 
July " 262,363 222,459 39,663 


(7 mos.) 2,481,911 2,117,465 359,684 


*Revised. 


Foundry Equipment Slumps 


After one month of recovery from 
the steady decline of earlier months 
the monthly index for foundry equip- 
ment for July dropped back to the 

(Concluded on Page 33) 
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MODERN EQUIPMENT MADE BY MODERN METHODS 
Considerable has been heard of straight line production in the automotive field 
The same principle is applied in many other industries. Here, for example, is 
the assembly and final inspection line of are welders in the plant of the Lincoln 

Electric Co., Cleveland 


~] 








Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Dr. Sigrid Specht, Vice President and Chief Engineer, Ferrous Magnetic Corp. 





Photo by Blank-Stoller Inc. 


SSOCIATES of Dr. Sigfrid Specht assert he has 

a feeling for magnetism which virtually consti- 

tutes a sixth sense. Whether that is true, he 

is a pioneer in magnetic testing of steel and de- 
signer of the first commercial machine for continuous 
nondestructive testing of steel strip. Formerly associated 
with Magnetic Analysis Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., he re- 
cently resigned to become vice president and chief engi- 
neer of Ferrous Magnetic Corp., New York. 

Born in Elberfeld, Germany, of a family of engineers, 
he received his early technical training in a preparatory 
school there but later attended the Institute of Technology 
in Berlin. He _ specialized in physics, engineering and 
chemistry and upon graduation entered the organization 
of Specht Electrification Co., Elberfeld, operated by his 
uncles. After three years as physicist and engineer, he 
became engineer for the Koll Steel Works, Remscheid, 
Germany, manufacturer of special strip and sheet steel. 
This connection definitely turned his attention toward 
the steel industry and while there he first realized the 
need for a nondestructive method of testing steel. To 


P!ONEERING in the magnetic testing 

of steel, he was one of the first 
designers of nondestructive testing 
equipment for strip steel 


DESCENDED from a family of engineers 

in Germany, he has added to this 
preparation many years of study in 
technical schools in Europe and America. 


INCE 19923 he has been actively 

identified in turn with Federated 
Engineers Development Co., Magnetic 
Analysis Corp., and Ferrous Magnetic 
Corp. 


establish a better background for metallurgical research 
he left the Koll Steel Works after about two years to 
enter Polytechnic institute, Paris, to study alloys and 
higher mathematics. He next studied metallurgy at 
Trinity school, Dublin, Ireland, and then located in the 
United States, becoming research engineer and technical 
advisor in the law firm of Emory, Booth, Janney & Varney 
in connection with lawsuits resulting from confiscation of 
German interests in this country during the war. While 
stationed at Pittsburgh, he took several courses at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 

In 1923 Dr. Specht joined the Federated Engineers De- 
velopment Corp. of New York, where he came in contact 
with magnetic analysis work done by Dr. Charles W. 
Burrows, who died in 1925. In 1924 when the company’s 
magnetic analysis business was absorbed by the Magnetic 
Analysis Corp., Brooklyn, Dr. Specht became its chief 
engineer and later when the Ferrous Magnetic Corp. was 
formed, John Hoffhine, formerly president of the Magnetic 
Analysis Corp., became president and Dr. Specht vice 
president and engineer. 








R. ROBINSON, formerly found- will assume those duties actively Quin organization in 1919 Mr. Seallon 

ry manager, Industrial Brown- upon his return from a vacation in was general superintendent of the 

° hoist Corp., Bay City, Mich., Europe. United Verde Extension, Jerome, Ariz. 
has been appointed metallur- John G. Miller, formerly manage 7 } 4a 

gical engineer, Ohio Steel Foundry of domestic sales has been elected C. W. Frillman has been appointed 

Co., Springfield, O. The steel foundry treasurer, effective Oct. 1, and P. H. manager in charge of sales, Apex Ma- 

of the Industrial Brownhoist Corp., Birckhead, formerly assistant is now chine Co., Dayton, O., manufacturer 

was recently purchased by the Ohio manager of domestic sales. of safety friction tapping chucks, 

Steel Foundry Co. ze See quick change chucks, universal joints, 

ra) oa, Gt Edward P. Scallon, formerly of ete. Mr. Frillman has had several 

George A. Morison, vice president Hancock, Mich., who for the past ten years experience in the manufacture 

and treasurer, Bucyrus-Erie Co., years has been general superintendent and sale of tools. 

South Milwaukee, Wis., has resigned of Lake Superior iron ore mines fo1 EA 

the latter office. He remains as vice Clement K. Quin & Co., Cleveland, has R. A. Olsen has severed his connec- 

president in charge of finance, com- resigned to engage in a private engi- tion with the Tuthill Spring Co., Chi- 

mercial and corporation matters and neering practice. Prior to joining the cago, with which he has been identi- 
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fied for 14 years, the last six as sales 
manager. 
O O OO 
F. A. Rumbarger has been ap- 
pointed Pittsburgh representative of 
Browning Crane Co., Cleveland. 
% Gae oe Ge we 
Frank D. Carney, consulting metal- 
lurgist, 27 Pine street, New York, is 
on a trip to Europe to return in Oc- 
tober. 
oe oe 
E. G. Howell, vice president Er- 
man Howell Co., Chicago, iron and 
steel brokers, was seriously injured 
Aug. 20 when his automobile was 
struck by a train at Winnetka, III. 
ey eae aed 
James H. Kennedy, for several 
years assistant superintendent, Mys- 
tic Iron Works, Everett, Mass., has 
resigned and after Sept. 1 will be 
associated with L. J. Buck & Co., 
New York. 
‘= f 
F. A. Werner, chief chemist, Joliet, 
Ill., works, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, 





I. Lamont Hughes 


has been transferred to the New York 
office of the United States Steel Corp. 
Ernest Johnson has been appointed 
to succeed him at Joliet. 
re) tf? fF 

Joseph P. Taylor has retired after 
a connection with the Midvale Co., 
Philadelphia, dating back to 1898, in 
recent years as consultant in machine 
shop practice. He was graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic institute’ in 
1891 and spent several years in the 
shops of the Michigan Central rail 
road. 


C. A. Portman was recently  ap- 
pointed general manager, Illinois 
Iron & Bolt Co., Carpentersville, III. 
For some time he was associated in 
an executive capacity with American 
Can Co. and more recently was gen 
eral manager for ten years’ with 
Oliver Plow Co., South Bend, Ind 
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Clyde Resigns as Carnegie 
Head; Hughes His Successor 


ILLIAM G. CLYDE, presi- 

dent of Carnegie Steel Co., 

Pittsburgh, has resigned, ef- 

fective Sept. 1, on account 
of ill health. He is succeeded by I. 
Lamont Hughes, who has been vice 
president in charge of operations for 
the United States Steel Corp., New 
York, since April, 1928. 

Mr. Clyde has been president of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. since Oct. 31, 1925, 
after having occupied the positions of 
assistant general manager of sales, 
general manager of sales, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of sales and 
general supervisor of all warehouses. 

Ambrose N. Diehl, vice president, 
Carnegie Steel Co., resigned to become 
a vice president of the United States 
Steel Corp., and Ralph H. Watson, 
general superintendent, Homestead 
works, Carnegie company, has been 
named to succeed him. 

Sydney Dillon, chief mechanical en 
gineer, Carnegie Steel Co., has been 
named assistant to Mr. Watson, vice 
president, and R. A. Holcomb con- 
tinues as secretary to the president, 
Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes has been with the Car 
negie company or its allied interests 
for more than a quarter century. From 
1897 until 1901 he was in the engineer- 
ing department, Edgar Thomson 
works, but in June of the latter year 
he was placed in charge of the engi- 
neering department, Union Steel Co., 
Donora, Pa. In January, 1905, he was 
made master mechanic of the Car- 
negie company bar mills of the Youngs- 
town, O., district, and in March, 1906, 
he was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of that group. Five years 
later he was promoted to be general 
superintendent of those mills, continu- 
ing in that capacity until Jan. 1, 1916, 
when he was made assistant general 
superintendent of the entire Youngs- 
town district operations of the com- 
pany, which included the construction 
of steel bar mills and the townsite at 
McDonald, O. In June, 1916, Mr. 
Hughes went to Ojibway, Ont., as gen- 
eral superintendent in charge of the 
Canadian Steel Co.’s project there, but 
because operations were deferred by 
the war, he was transferred in June, 
1918, to be general superintendent of 
ordnance plant operations carried on at 
Neville Island near Pittsburgh by the 
United States Steel Corp. for the 
United States government At the 
close of the war, Mr. Hughes was made 
president of Lorain Steel Co., Johns 
town, Pa., remaining from May 1, 
1918, until Jan. 1, 1920, when he was 
made general superintendent of all 


Carnegie operations in the Youngs- 
town district. In January, 1925, he 
was made a vice president of the Car- 
negie company and in April, 1928, a 
vice president of the Steel corpora- 
tion in charge of operations, and as- 
sistant to James A. Farrel, president. 

Mr. Diehl, who succeeds Mr. Hughes 
as vice president of the Steel corpora- 
tion, has been with the Carnegie com- 
pany since 1899, when he was em 
ployed in its laboratories at Duquesne 
works. After seven months he was 
transferred to the blast furnace de- 
partment, where after six months he 
was made blast furnace superintend- 





William G. Clyde 


ent. He was given charge in October, 
1901, and remained until 1915, when he 
was made assistant general superin- 
tendent of Duquesne steel works and 
blast furnaces. After 18 months he 
was appointed assistant operating vice 
president in the general offices in 
Pittsburgh, serving in that capacity 
another 18-month period. He was 
given general charge of Dusquesne 
works as general superintendent in 
1918 and was made vice president of 
the Carnegie company in January, 
1925 

Mr. Watson, new vice president of 
Carnegie company, became metallut 
ee] 


t’s assistant at its Homestead s 


IS 
works in March, 1902. He sueccessivels 
became metallurgist, second assistant 
general superintendent, superintendent 
of open-hearth furnaces, assistant gen 
eral superintendent, and in April, 1928, 
was made general superintendent to 
succeed John S. Oursler. 








Protested Southwestern Pipe 
Rates May Be Lowered 


REIGHT rates on shipments of 

wrought iron, steel and cast iron 

pipe and related articles to the 

Southwest will be revised if the 
interstate commerce commission ap- 
proves the recommendations given 
at Washington by Attorney Examiner 
R. G. Taylor. 

In brief, this recommendation is 
that the rate of 32% per cent of 
the southwestern first class rate, 
which was to have been instituted 
July 14, 1928, but which was sus- 
pended at that time and since has 
been the subject of protest by pro- 
ducers and southwestern consumers, 
be reduced to 28% per cent of the 
first class rate. It was estimated 
that had the 32% per cent rate gone 
into effect it would have meant an 
increase of from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 annually in freight 
charges on southwestern pipe ship- 
ments. The recommended rate of 
281% per cent, while resulting in 
both inereases and reductions, will 
keep about the present average of 
freight charges which are not based 
upon the first class rates. 

The reduction from 32% per cent 
to 281% per cent will give Pittsburgh 
a differential of 4% cents per 100 
pounds over Lorain, compared with 
the 6 cents differential under the 
original rate of 32% per cent of the 
first class rates. Youngstown pro- 
ducers will be unaffected, continuing 
a differential of 11%4 cents over Lo- 
rain, the same as formerly. Milwau- 
kee also will have a differential of 
1% cents over Chicago. 

Final decision on the part of the 
interstate commerce commission is 
not expected to be made until early 
in 1931. The examiner also recom- 
mended that the maximum rates on 
shipments of cast iron pipe from 
southeastern origins to the Kansas- 
Missouri territory be based on a scale 
of 28% per cent of the Kansas- 
Missouri first class rates. Differen- 
tials are to be applied on shipments 
from southeastern origins to destina- 
tions in Kansas west of the Kansas- 
Missouri territory. 


Other Southwestern Rates 
Found Not Justified 


Washington—Proposed fifth class 
rates on iron or steel chains, in car- 
loads, in interstate traffic to and be- 
tween points in the Southwest and 
Kansas-Missouri territory have not 
been found justified by the interstate 
commerce commission. Column 35 


rates, minimum 36,000 pounds, were 
found reasonable for application 
thereto, in straight carloads or in 
mixed carloads with other iron or 
steel articles. 

In the same investigation the com- 
mission found that the proposed 
fifth class rates on barrel or drum 
material to and from the same des- 
tinations, in carloads, were not justi- 
fied. Column 35 rates, minimum 
40,000 pounds, were found reasonable 
for application thereto. 





Latest Census Estimate 


of Unemployed 2,527,482 


Estimates based on census returns 
from 28 states indicate the number 
of unemployed April 1 in the entire 
country was 2,527,482, out of a to- 
tal of 122,698,290. The percentage 
of unemployment in the 28 states 
averages 2.06, and this factor is used 
in arriving at the general estimate. 
The figures for all the states have 
not yet been compiled. Unemploy- 
ment in Michigan was found to be 
160,506 or 3.3 per cent of the popu- 
lation of that state; in New Jersey 
126,615, or 3.2 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania 211,877, or 2.2 per cent; In- 
diana 66,300, or 2.1 per cent. Un- 
employment figures for New York, 
Ohio, [Illinois and some other im- 
portant industrial states have not 
been compiled. 


Employe Stock Plans 
Show Renewed Strength 


Employe stock subscriptions plans 
did not suffer any setback as a 
result of the stock market crisis 
of 1929, but emerged from that 
severe test strengthened by increased 
confidence on the part of employes. 

This is the conclusion of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, fol- 
lowing a systematic check-up. In 1927, 
it was found that 315 such plans were 
maintained by American industrial 
concerns. As tangible evidence that 
the above conclusion is correct, the 
board cites many instances of new of- 
ferings of stock to employes since the 
market crash, which have met with a 
ready response, in some cases result- 
ing in a heavy oversubscription of the 
issue. 

An important element of strength in 
these plans was the fact that in many 
instances stock had been sold to em- 
ployes substantially below the market 
price, or that the price had been set 


before the final rapid rise in stock 
prices which preceded the crash. 


Communists Prepare 
for Rallies at Shop Gates 


Labor day, Sept. 1, has been des. 
ignated as “National unemployment 
day” by the Communist party in the 
United States. The communists are 
concentrating their efforts to win 
members with a platform calling for 
“social insurance to all workers un- 
employed, or unable to work because 
of sickness, injury, maternity or old 
age.” Communist “directives” have 
instructed local committees to: “In- 
tensify activities in and around the 
shops. Special meetings of all shop 
committees and nuclei shall be called. 
Stress and emphasize the necessity of 
recruiting new members into the shop 
committees as a result of this work.” 


Obituaries 


HOMAS GRAY BENNETT, 80, for 
Ts: years president, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., died Aug. 19 at 
New Haven, Conn. He was a native of 
New Haven and a graduate in 1870 
from Sheffield Scientific school, Yale 
university. After graduating he en- 
tered the employ of the Winchester 
company, becoming secretary, treas- 
urer and vice president. He was 
president from 1890 to 1911 when he 
resigned, but continued as consult- 
ing director. 

5 et ew 

Frank Blacketer, formerly opera- 
tor of the Long Beach Brass Found- 
ry, Long Beach, Calif., died recently 
at his home in Santa Ana, Calif. 

: ; 4 

Walter S. Bickley, 63, formerly 
president, Penn Steel Casting Co., 
Chester, Pa., died July 23 at his 
home in Swarthmore, Pa., following 
a 2-year illness. 


T. C. Uran, one of the founders of 
the Solid Steel Co., the predecessor of 
the American Steel Foundries, Alli- 
ance, O., and latterly a prominent 
banker of that city died recently there. 

i (oe A 

Fred Dias, formerly connected 
with the Western Stove Co., Culver 
City, Calif., and more recently with 
the Advance Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry, Los Angeles, died recently 
at Oakland, Calif. 


Charles L. Patterson, 74, retired 
vice president and director, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., died Aug. 19 
at his home, Wilmington, Del. Mr. 
Patterson was born at Pottsville, Pa., 
and early in his career served as an 
engineer with the Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
and Lehigh Valley railroad. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


ARVIS FLINT ERECTION CO., 
Flint, Mich., has been organized 
to merge the erection depart- 
ments of the Flint Structural 
Steel Co. and the Jarvis Engi- 
neering Works, both of Flint. This 
company is owned by the Flint 
Structural Steel Co., a half interest, 
and E. C. Jarvis and E. R. Dail, the 
remaining half. A substantial inter- 
est in the latter company has been 
bought by Messrs. Jarvis and Dail, 
the latter being elected president, 
with E. H. Perkins, formerly vice 
president, as secretary, treasurer and 
general manager. Mr. Dail will con- 
tinue in charge of the Jarvis Engi- 
neering Works, of which he has been 
general manager for 15 years. 


O O 0 
Mabry-Green Foundry & Machine 
Co., Beaumont, Tex., has changed its 
name to Mabry Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
fae ee 
Dominion Foundries & Steel Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., is planning additions 
to its blooming mills to cost about 
$300,000. C. W. Sherman is president. 
OU Oo 
Shaw Sales Co., Tulsa, Okla., has 
been organized by E. A. Shaw, for- 
merly secretary-treasurer of the Peer- 
less Supply Co., to handle oil field 
and industrial specialties. 
OO QO 
Flexlume Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of electric signs, has acquired 
the Louisiana Neon Co., New Orleans, 
and announces that it will build a 
$100,000 plant there. 
ie tw 
Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of electric motors, has opened 
a southwestern sales office at Tulsa, 
Okla., in charge of W. Woobank, at 
215-B East Archer street. 


ey as ts 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, has consolidated its contract- 
ing office, formerly in the Syndicate 
Trust building, with its general of- 
fice and plant at 3700 Weber road. 
O OO 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., 
has re-elected W. R. Reid president. 
EK. A. Carter Springfield, Mass. and 
Joseph Remick, Boston were elected 
directors. 
CJ 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago, has 
sent its second group of engineers to 
Russia in connection with its contract 
for a complete steel plant at Kuznetsk, 
Siberia. The party includes: Mr. and 
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Mrs. E. P. Everhard and children; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Koenig; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. P. Wilson; Mr. C. A. Fox; 
Mr. Lewis Galloway; Mr. C. E. Mae- 
der; Mr. C. B. Bower; Mr. A. L. Col- 
lette; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Durfee; Mr. 
O. R. Rice; Mr. L. A. Wales; and Mr. 
L. T. Youhn. 
Seams 

Mount Vernon Furnace & Mfg. Co., 
Mount Vernon, Ill., has purchased the 
plant of the Universal Stove Co. Inc., 
St. Louis, and is moving the plant to 
Mount Vernon. The St. Louis com- 
pany was incorporated in 1915. 

eS 

Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of elec- 
tric motors, has moved its Boston 
office from 80 Federal street to 8&9 
Broad street. R. H. Smith continues 
as district manager. 

Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., 
has been granted a melting license by 
the Krupp-Nirosta Co., Watervliet, N. 
Y., for production of Krupp Nirosta 
steel in castings, rods, sheets, strip 
and wire. 


| 
J 


Kinney Iron Works, Los Angeles, 
Wendell H. Kinney president, has 
moved to its new plant at 2525 East 
Forty-ninth street, which gives great- 
ly enlarged facilities. The company 
produces gray iron and_ semisteel 
castings. 

eae ] 

Allbright-Neil Co., 5315 South West- 
ern avenue, Chicago, has purchased 
the patents, patterns and good-will of 
the Mechanical Mfg. Co., Chicago, a 
subsidiary of Swift & Co., for about 
$2,000,000. The Mechanical Mfg. Co. 
produces packing house machinery 
and equipment and has its plants lo- 
cated at the Union Stock yards, Chi- 
cago. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., has bought the abrasive division 
of the American Glue Co., Boston, 
which will be known as the Union 
Sand Paper division of the Carborun- 
dum Co. Manufacturing operations 
will be continued at East Walpole, 
Mass., and Brantford, Ont. The main 
office will be at 121 Beverley street, 
Boston. 


7 ry 


Wrought Washer Mfg. Co., 46 South 
Bay street, Milwaukee, plans to pro- 
ceed shortly with its new plant at 
Oklahoma avenue and the Milwaukee 
road main line tracks at the southern 


limits of Milwaukee. An _ existing 
building is now being remodeled into 
a shop with about 40,000 square feet. 
In addition, plans are in process for 
a new rolling mill, 65 x 500 feet, a 
storage building, 65 x 385 feet, and an 
administration building. The work is 
in charge of the Klug & Smith Co., 
68 East Wisconsin avenue, consult- 
ing engineer. Fred Doepke is presi- 
dent. 
OOO 

Chicago Rapid Transit Co. is adding 
a second unit, 200 x 252 feet, to its 
car repair and remodeling shops in 
Niles Center, Ill., to cost $375,000. 
The entire car shop project calls for 
ten units so that 4500 cars a year can 
be handled. About 1200 of the com- 
pany’s cars are to be remodeled soon. 

i. Se ae 

Stover Mfg. & Engine Co., Freeport, 
Ill., has taken over the Swariz Mfg. 
Co. Inc., also of that place, manufac- 
turer of automotive engine pistons. 
Officials of the Swartz company are in 
charge of the automotive division of 
the Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. R. M. 
Bennethum is president of the Stover 
company. 

C) 

American Locomotive Co., New 
York, which has been awarded a con- 
tract for supplying twenty-one 72-inch 
bronze riser valves and nine 48-inch 
bronze riser valves for the New York 
board of water supply, has sublet the 
casting work. The bronze castings 
will be produced by the William H. 
Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Build- 
ing Co., Beach and Ball streets, 
Philadelphia; American Manganese 
Bronze Co., Holmesburg, Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania Bronze & Brass Co., 
Twenty-second and Master streets, 
Philadelphia; and William H. Barr 
Inc., 27 Caroline’ street, Buffalo. 
There are 526 tons of bronze castings 
and forgings. The 164 tons of steel 
castings involved will be produced by 
the General Steel Castings Co., Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

Sawa 

International Nutyp Tool Corp., Os- 
wego, N. Y., has been formed to take 
over the business of the former Os- 
wego Tool Co. and complete change 
in management has become effective. 
H. W. Stone, formerly president of 
the U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
New York, has been made president 
and general manager; E. B. Russell, 
formerly sales manager for Peerless 
Mills Ine. and head of Security 
Finance Co., has been made_ vice 
president and treasurer; E. W. Ful- 
ton, for several years general man- 
ager of the Oswego Tool Co., has been 
made vice president and works man- 
ager. A new system of merchandis- 
ing will be put in effect and new 
tools will be added to the line. Ex- 
pansion of the plant is under con- 
sideration. 

High-speed steel first was exhibited 
publicly at the 1900 Paris exposition. 
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MIRRORS of MOTORDO 


UTOMOBILE makers are still 
on their hands and knees- 
moving forward, it is true, 
but the movement is a slow 

one. Expectancies of the early 
month have not come and automobile 
circles are disappointed. With Ford 
daily production curtailed slightly, 
Chevrolet in midstream changing 
from the old to the new model and 
Buick with its dealers pretty well 
stocked by now, early August hopes 
for a bigger production parade led 
by these three are dimmer. 

Hardly was the prediction made 
that automobile price cuts must come 
than a wave of reductions, largely 
in the lower priced field, swept over 
the market. Developments have been 
overshadowed by the price cuts and 
it is problematical if they will have 
any effect on buying. 

It is true to say there is better 
sentiment in many quarters and con- 
ditions generally continue healthy 
with low inventories and good cash 
positions in most of the auto makers. 
Yet optimists are few. More signifi- 
cant is the fact that people 
heretofore committed in their com- 
ments for at most two weeks hence 
have become so pessimistically in- 
clined as to express themselves that 
1930 is a write-off and no improve- 
ment will be seen until after the 
first of the year. Vacations were 
thought to be generally over, but 
restricted production and part-time 
shutdown have taken the stage in 
many cases. 


more 


Rumor Predicts Sweeping 
Changes in Reo Models 


Reo, with its impending announce- 
ment gives rise to some speculation. 
Rumor runs that Reo, with its two 
new §8-cylinder models shortly to 
come before the public, is incorpo- 
rating sweeping changes in its car. 
The body, by Murray, in Detroit, 
will have a streamline effect, and 
the new eights will probably be more 


expensive than the former teo 
model. 

Ventured remarks that Reo under 
the reins of W. R. Wilson, its present 
general manager, is building to 
group itself, or affiliate with a larger 
automotive circle, or in itself build- 
ing as a nucleus, seem not improb- 
able. The fact that Wilson of pro- 
motional and financial characteris- 
tics formerly with Dodge Bros. and 
Murray Corp., is in control points 
to greatly stimulated operations, and 
this statement seems borne out by 
Mr. Wilson's recent statements. 

Ford has been running four days 
weekly, though his daily rate no 
doubt hovers under 7000. There 
seems to be no truth in the rumor 
that he will cut operations to three 
days weekly. Rather September, ac- 
cording to a good report, is tenta- 
tively lined up for the 5-day week 
again. 


Ford To Speed Production; 
Has Large Stocks on Hand 


Ford has accumulated large stocks 
of materials and his open hearths 
and rolling mills are reported to be 
closing down shortly for a 2-week 
period. Contrary to the action of 
others, Fords are not expected to be 
cut in price. 

Some say that the coming Model 
A Ford will have its maximum speed 
materially reduced. The power of 
the car, coupled with its relatively 
light frame and body, are hardly in 
keeping with the power its moto! 
can generate. A change in trans 
mission and a new carburetor are 
also listed among Ford 
changes. 

Henry Ford predicts a 10-month 
working year in the automobile in- 
dustry, saying, ‘‘The problem chal- 
lenging us now is how to control in- 
dustry so that workmen may have 
steady employment. What it will 
come to in the motor car industry, 
it seems to me, is a 10-month indus- 


possible 


trial year.’’ Mr. Ford adds, ‘‘The 
summer months are not good months 
to be working in a factory. People 
need change.’’ The question prompts 
itself, does Mr. Ford couple his re- 
marks with promises of unemploy- 
ment insurance? 

Total production of Fords, cars 
and trucks, in 1929 was 1,709,945 
units. If we are to have the 10- 
month year, roughly 5/6 of. this 
figure, as an example, would have 
been produced. Likewise, if Mr. 
Ford’s idea is taken up by other au- 
tomotive makers, a material reduec- 
tion is evident from the 5,358,420 
cars that were turned out nationally 
last year. 


Chevrolet Swings Away 
from Lower Price Field 


Chevrolet is on the fence, cleaning 
up an old job and preparing for a 
new one. The plant is working five 
days a week and generally cutting 
releases to the bone. It released 
19,000 bodies from the Fisher plant 
during the first two weeks of August 
and has specified on 20,000 bodies 
for the new 1931 job. 

The Chevrolet forge division will 
be closed down the first two weeks 
of September, and its axle, gear and 
spring units from Sept. 15 to Oct. 1, 
in keeping with the clean-up of old 
cars and preparation of the 1931 
models. 

Chevrolet has shown its intention 
to get further and further away from 
Ford's low price field. Its 1931 
model will be, among other things, 
2 inches longer in wheel base, and 
rumors that Chevrolet will return to 
the 4-ceylinder field, continuing the 
manufacture of its six, are probably 
unfounded. 

It appears that Chevrolet, despite 
its intentional competition with 
Ford in the latter's field, is drifting 
further into the field of cars away 
from this competition. 


Hudson-Essex has a new model 
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coming. Its plant at Detroit, con- 
tinuing quiet, is undoubtedly clean- 
ing up on present models. 

The new Hudson body, tested out 
by Murray Body Corp., will present a 
striking and pleasing appearance 
radically different from the present 
unit. The motor will probably be 
in a larger bore to give more power 
for the new eight model. 

Some repeat that Hudson-Essex 
will put its 8-cylinder motor into its 
small car, though the company’s rep- 
utation as a clever seller points to 
the coming of a radically different 
body type. 

2 

Price cuts which have swept over 
the low-price field have reduced sell- 
ing prices to new lows. Hudson- 
Essex reduction marks the lowest 
price at whith these cars have ever 
been offered. Oakland-Pontiac has 
also announced a price slash, plac- 
ing its 8-cylinder model well under 
$1000. 

Price cuts may be’ temporary 
moves +o meet individual situations, 
but they indicate that retail buying 
has been disappointing. 

Again it is true that slower mov- 
ing lines have been using reductions 
to keep their product moving and 
maintain low unsold stocks. Another 
reason is apparent, that the clearance 
sale plan is replacing the former 
practice of allowing retail dealers al- 
lowances on models that have to be 
moved. 

Cuts probably won't have any ef- 
fect on buying. Rather are they 
looked for to have effect on clearing 
cars and therefore will be only tem- 
porary 

Price cuts from the auto people 
look like a reversal of form com- 
pared with the market in finished 
steel lines in Detroit. Steel prices, 
at a low point now, may feel the im- 
petus automobile price cuts can af- 
ford, if a change from the present 
buyers’ market can be deduced from 
the auto price slashes. 


Cadillac Eight To Go? 
LaSalle Plans New Features 


Will General Motors have any- 
thing new at the January shows? 
Cadillac-LaSalle division has shown 
recent sales activity and announce- 
ment for the new 1931 models is set 
for Sept. 6. From the way Detroit 
figures, the Cadillac eight is to go, its 
engine going to the new LaSalle 
model. Bodies of the latter will be 
better, though the complete price will 
run cheaper. Some say the new La- 
Salle eight may incorporate many of 
the features of the Cadillac V 16- 
eylinder car. 

Chevrolet, as has been noted, will 
probably entrench deeper in its own 
field. Oakland-Pontiae is due for a 
new model, but they have announced 
their 1931 models will remain prae 
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tically unchanged in appearance, size 
and design. The four new Buick 
straight eights represent an out- 
standing change General Motors has 
made this year. And Oldsmobile will 
be without its Viking by the time the 
new year rolls around. 


Buick Presents Only 
New Model in July 


Did Buick introduce its new model 
at the correct time? Buick, alone in 
its new model inception in the ex- 
ceedingly dull month July was, has 
by this time stocked its dealers. The 
early August rate of about 900 daily 
has been cut to about 700 at present, 
indicating dealers have their stocks 
and perhaps showing that early sales 
are not going as fast as they could. 
Of course, this is in line with gen- 
eral slow buying in the entire field, 
and it may be yet early to predict 
the way Buick will take. 

The old Buick six engines are go- 
ing into General Motors Corp. trucks. 
Equipment and tools are now in- 
stalled in the Rapid street plant of 
the latter company. 

Chrysler is quiet on _ releases. 
Dodge is at practically a standstill 
and some exaggerated statements say 
that they await a car sale before 
production. Dodge unit has quite 
large material stocks on hand. Chrys- 
ler has cut wages 10 per cent, fol- 
lowing on the similar reduction they 
effected early in July. 

A minor change in the new Chrys- 
ler is said to be replacement of the 
current diaphragm fuel pump with a 
gear-type gas pump. 


@ 

Bantam cars are again coming to 
the fore. Durant Motors reports a 
contract to build 100,000 small cars 
similar to the Austin under a patent 
of the Mathis makers, of France. The 
contract stipulates deliveries from 
the Durant Motors’ Lansing plant by 
Dec. 1. 

Detroit views skeptically the new 
Austin and generally discounts the 
optimistic statements on large num- 
bers of unfilled orders from. the 
American Austin, Butler, Pa., plant. 

Vacations were thought to be gen- 
erally at an end but makers are 
finding further restriction necessary. 

Oakland-Pontiae, recently com- 
pleted with a further reduction in 
working force in several depart- 
ments, is on its second vacation this 
year and will be down until Sept. 2. 
Body plants find curtailments neces 
sary and among others Fisher Body 
at Lansing is off until the second of 
September; Briggs Body works only 
three weeks a month. 

Hupp was closed the first two 
weeks of August; White Motor is on 
a two-week vacation now; Oldsmo 
bile, as Hupp, began after lay-off fo 
the first two weeks of the month. 


Foundry Equipment Slumps 
(Concluded from Page 27) 
lowest point of the year. At 90.6 for 
July the index is at its lowest point 
since September, 1927. The three- 
month average of gross orders fell 
from 166.7 in June to 139.1 in July. 
index of shipments from 160.5 in June 
to 116.1 in July and unfilled orders 
from 166.7 in June to 139.1 in July. 
Comparisons follow: 


1927 1928 1929 1930 

Jan. 180.4 132.7 180.5 160.1 
Feb. 198.0 123.6 197.0 196.4 
Mar. 131.1 138.6 209.+ 164.1 
Apr. 130.0 107.7 172.6 123.8 
May 134.8 335.6 177.7 92.7 
June 138.4 149.1 L77.8 ° 3102:3 
July 89.9 94.8 219.3 90.6 
Aug. $06.4 BIS - BBS © cccscces 
Sept. SO0.4 276.0 . StG2  s.cc2 
Oct. SO.0" “ERGs © ee ascaieas 
Nov. 96.8 i988 3368 sicax 
Dec. 106.8 166.5 208.0 
Base: Average monthly shipments 


for 1922-23-24 taken as 100. 


Malleable Castings Drop 


Malleable castings production in 
July fell off sharply from preceding 
months, according to compilations of 
the department of commerce. Com- 
parisons are as follows: 

Pro- Per 
duc- Ship- Orders cent 
tion, ments, booked cap. 


tons tons tons operated 

Juiy .... 70,600 69,618 61,358 73.5 
Total 

(7 mos.) 538,582 532,846 525,906 70.4 
BRIS oncseasve 69,173 69,824 62,541 70.6 
Sept. . . 59,087 62,571 52,647 61.2 
Oct. .......... 65,526 58,733 61,164 66.7 
POWs occacesei 46,459 46,487 40,145 47.7 


Dec. ee 46,029 47,689 43,475 47.3 


(year) ..824,856 818,150 785,878 71.3 


Jan. ......... 61,3881 57,820 658,009 61.6 
Feb. .... 65,942 59,971 61,606 67.4 
March . 63,464 65,164 60,915 64.6 
April 61,898 60,749 54,564 63.1 
May 62,035 60,884 54,685 53.6 
June* 39,269 43,739 33,415 40.4 
July 31,099 32,422 34,731 31.1 
Total 


(7 mos.)..385,345 380,976 358,471 54.5 


‘Revised. 


Boiler Orders Decline 


Orders for steel boilers in July, as 
reported to the department of com- 
merce, totaled 1309, with 1,410,096 
square feet of boiler surface, com- 
pared with 1360 boilers with 1,588,- 
553 square feet in June. The total 
for seven months is 7761 boilers, 
compared with 10,777 for seven 
months of 1929. Square footage for 
seven months was 8,682,854 in 1930 
and 11,818,801 in 1929. 


Great Lakes Pours Steel 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., Pitts 
burgh, started pouring steel from 
its open-hearth plant at Ecorse, 


Mich., last week. No formalities ac- 
companied this start of activities. 
The plant consists of six furnaces of 
150 tons capacity each. The com 
pany is a unit of National Steel Corp 
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Industry Pointing Way 
To Better Government 


ENIUS for business and industrial or- 
ganization in the United States has so far 
outstripped our ability. for government 
that it was easy for James W. Gerard, 
former ambassador to Germany, to say that 40 
financiers, industrialists and business men rule 
this country. Mr. Gerard, taking part in the 
British tariff discussion assured England that if 
it had these 40 men, if it adopted free trade 
within the empire, and if it erected a high tariff 
wall against the rest of the world, the per capita 
wealth in Great Britain in ten years would ex- 
ceed that of any other country on the globe. He 
neglected to say if it would be necessary for 
them to take with them their own wealth. 

The forty men, later increased to 59 and then 
to 64, should feel proud of the appointment, but 
if they went to Great Britain they would learn 
what some geologists now know, and that is 
that Britain lacks the resources in iron ore 
which the United States possesses and which are 
vital to Britain’s future. Private interests have 
been extending their control over iron ore de- 
posits in Spain and Brazil to make up in some 
measure for this deficiency. Britain is import- 
ing half her iron ore, losing steadily in world 
competition with the United States and western 
furope, and will continue to lose unless she finds 
a cheap and abundant supply of ore. 


The supermen might make a valiant attempt 
to overcome this handicap, but new supermen 
would arise in their place in the United States, 
and if Great Britain would have a prohibitive 
tariff barrier against American products what 
chance would there be for that closer union of 
people and interests on which the welfare of 
treat Britain and all other nations depends? 


Making “Machines” of Men? 


Here in America we know that industry, 
aided by science, has progressed far beyond the 
progress in law and government; it is the ‘“‘in- 
dustrial age’ and if industrial leaders are 
pictured as being the real “power behind the 
throne” whose fault is it? Industry has been 
accused of transforming men into machines; 
what of the masses of people going to the polls 
and voting as political ‘‘machines”’ dictate? The 
eovernment has been attempting to prohibit un- 


, 
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fair practices in business and industry; what if 
industry, as Calvin Coolidge came near saying, 
demanded a stop to unfair practices in govern- 
ment? Some of the unfair practices in govern- 
ment are extravagances, excessive taxation, mis- 
management, and failure of law enforcement. 

As to the effectiveness of industry in meeting 
its every-day problems there can be little doubt; 
it has a higher standard of integrity than 
formerly; a keener perception and more general 
fulfillment of its obligations to society. Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, has failed to meet 
many of its elemental problems. We are speak- 
ing now more especially of the myriads of local 
governments, built on machine politics, that 
stand helpless before gangster rule—and almost 
paralyzed when it comes to doing some things 
urgently needed for the business, financial or 
industrial development of their communities. 


Financial Rewards Are Greater 


Crime goes unsuppressed, and industry often 


is repressed in many localities where public 
offices are dominated by those whose chief 


qualifications are their ability to ‘‘get the votes.” 
A leading university appoints a commission of 
lawyers and sociologists to determine why the 


courts fail to function in accordance with the 
modern needs. The age-old suggestion that 
public officials be drawn from colleges and 


universities, has not produced the men, because 
industry offers larger remuneration. The public 
has seldom tried the experiment of paying 
adequately for and insisting on a high degree of 
intelligence in public office, because the public 
does not have sufficient faith in the calibre and 
honesty of the men it elects. 

Fundamentally, the form of government is 
sound; the difficulty with its management goes 
right back to the machine-type of voter, and 
what shall be said of him? 

Industry is conducting its business more 
effectively than ever before, and it is industry 
that offers the strongest hope of the future for 
better government. As wealth is being diffused, 
so is education; we are young, but the results 
will eventually be realized. In its own immedi- 
ate sphere of influence industry is making men 
more intelligent in each succeeding generation. 
There need be no alarm about “industrializa- 
tion;’”’ industry always precedes a higher order 
of social organization. Industry employing 
millions is a vast institution teaching common 
sense, self-reliance, initiative, and rewarding 
men according to their merits. It is not the foe, 
but the friend of good government. 
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Shall We Help or Hinder 


Soviet Russia 


2 


in Its Experiment with Communism? 


BY HUGH L. COOPER 


Consulting Engineer 


Russia, is being watched by every indus- 
trial nation of the world. It is of special inter- 
est to the United States, not only because this 
country is founded on the capitalistic idea, but 
also because the soviets have turned to America 
for service and equipment for their five-year 


ey the great experiment of Soviet 


plan. 

STEEL presents the accompanying article as 
the view of an American who has dealt with the 
Russians and knows their characteristics. The 
author, Hugh L. Cooper, is consulting engineer, 
101 Park avenue, New York. The article is ab- 
stracted from Mr. Cooper’s address before the 
Institute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., Aug. 
1, 1930. THE EpIrors. 


E are face to face today with two radical- 

ly different schools of thought—capitalism 
and communism. The time has arrived when 
communism, however much we differ with it, 
and however much we disbelieve in what it ad- 
vocates and stands for, is now trying to compete 
with capitalism for world supremacy. In this 
competition communism is led by strong men 
who sincerely believe that Marxism and Lenin- 
ism will certainly be the victor. Obviously it is 
of the greatest importance, not only to the 
people of Russia but to the people of the outside 
world as well, that this great experiment shall 
be made with the least hindrance and with all 
possible speed. 





What is our attitude to be toward them while 
they are trying out this experiment? I believe 
it should be friendly and helpful in the fullest 
degree, because anything the outside world can 
do to speed the day when the result can be set 
down in the pages of history for everybody's 
competent scrutiny the better it will be, not 
only for the Russians but for the balance of 
the world. 

I am of the opinion that progress in Russia’s 
experiment would be greatly helped if the com- 
munists would abandon their ideas of world 
propaganda and their belief in the imminence of 
a world revolution toward communism. The 
outside world, however friendly it may be dis- 
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posed, cannot constructively aid these people 
when they are preaching the forceful overthrow 
of all other governments throughout the world. 
One of the greatest difficulties now confronting 
the Soviet government is found in the fact that 
the Third Internationale, domiciled in Moscow, 
represents 25 or 30 different nationalities from 
scattered points all over the world, and the idea 
that exists in Moscow generally, that if they 
were to attempt the expulsion of this inter- 
national organization or fellow believers in com- 
munism, the Communist party would greatly 
weaken its prestige at home and abroad and 
seriously jeopardize their opportunity to fully 
try out communism in Russia. 

When we examine communism we find that, 
after all, it is an expression of dissatisfaction 
with existing economic conditions. When we 
consider that in Germany today over 2,300,000 
unemployed are receiving state aid, and nearly 
this same number of unemployed in England are 
on the dole also, we should not be greatly sur- 
prised if Moscow erroneously believes a world 
revolution may be approaching. 


No Graft in Russian Buying 


From our own experience and from absolutely 
reliable sources, we know that during the last 
seven or eight years more than $600,000,000.00 
of actual business has been carried out between 
American business men and Russia, and that 
never in a single instance has a penny of graft 
been suggested or given. There are two para- 
mount reasons for this honesty, one of them 
being that it is the best policy and the other that 
the communist, in my opinion, believes in hon- 
esty per se. 

Another point I wish to bring out is that the 
communist leaders in Russia are for the most 
part men of great intellectual ability and that 
they practice what they preach. I have met and 
had long conversations with Stalin, Rykov, 
Rudzutak, Litvinoff, Kuibyshev and many 
others, and they are certainly working for what 
they believe will produce better conditions for 
all of their people with a zeal and unselfishness 
that challenges one’s admiration. 

Last fall I spent an evening with Rudzutak at 
his very modest farmhouse country home 20 
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miles outside Moscow. At the time, besides 
occupying other governmental posts of responsi- 
bility, he was commissar of transportation, boss- 
ing 55,000 miles of railway and receiving for all 
this a salary of $110 a month. Parenthetically, 
his father is a janitor on 125th street in New 
York city. Rudzutak has a college education, 
spent ten years in prison for his political beliefs 
and when I chided him about the smallness of 
his monthly salary his reply was, ‘‘We commun- 
ist leaders can never be paid any more until we 
raise the standard of living of our 150,000,000 
people far above what it is now.”’ 

| find the Russian people naturally hospitable 
and friendly. They are capable and thirsty for 
knowledge and we all know these qualities are 
essential in the development of any nation. 
They are looking particularly to America now 
for guidance in building a new Russia and I be- 
lieve we can extend this aid without departing 
from or sacrificing any of our own ideals. 
Altered Policies 


Soviets Have 


Note particularly some of the modifications 
the government has made in its original 


policies during the time we have been in Russia: 
In the beginning, the laborers accomplished 


their own discipline through the operation of 
committees. Now this discipline is administered 
by a single individual authority, who is held 
responsible for the amount of work accomp- 
lished by labor. 

Up to last year, the foreign trade of the 


Soviets was conducted by two departments, one 
for imports and the other for exports. During 
the last year foreign trade has been decentral- 
ized and special import and export corporations 
dealing with particular commodities have been 
organized for the carrying on of Soviet foreign 
trade. 

Another radical change is the introduction of 
piecework and the bonus system in the payment 
of labor, this having been found necessary to 
bring the production up to what was desired. 

Four years ago the maximum for any com- 
munist was 225 rubles per month. Now the law 
has been changed so that the compensation for 
communist engineers and technicians, as well as 
non-communists, may be greater than 225 
rubles and may be even a thousand rubles a 
month, according to the actual individual abil- 
ities they display in their work. 

These and other changes that taken 
place all prove to me that however rigorous the 
original communistic principles in the Soviet 
law may have been, they have been modified by 
decree as the men in power found it necessary 


have 


and desirable. I believe that many more 
modifications will be made as their need is 
demonstrated, all in the interest of better 


economic conditions for the people. I believe 
these modifications will be dictated entirely by 


the communists and that all the hopes that may 


be held in different parts of the world that the 
time will come when Russia will go back 100 per 
cen to capitalism as we know it, are hopes with- 
out foundation. 

In brief, communism means that the state 
shall own and control all property and that its 
people shall in a very large degree live in equal- 
ity with one another. Therefore, the commun- 
ist plan really means that 150,000,000 people 
are to work out a system which is designed to 
eradicate human selfishness on a seale that has 
never been attempted before anywhere in the 
world. 

According to the communist plans and ideals 
the words ‘“‘commercial competition” are to be 
practically eliminated. Incentives for private 
gain cannot exist because the state is to own 
everything. Whether a permanently satisfac- 
tory industrialization can ever be brought about 
with the words ‘commercial competition” taken 
out of the formula or whether this plan will re- 
sult in the breaking down of personal initiative 
is a question we will all await the answer to 
with deepest interest. 

Looking at the picture of Russia as it is today 
and comparing it with the Russia of 1914, no 
matter how much we disapprove of communism, 
we are compelled in fairness to admit that sub- 
made in industriali- 


stantial progress has been 


zation, education and social welfare work. 


I will conclude by asking a question: 
and the United States of 
have within their combined boundaries about 
half of the known natural resources of the 
world. In the last analysis, natural resources 
are the foundation of all human progress, and 
the degree of intelligence employed in their de- 
velopment determines the health and happiness 
of all people. 

The United States is developing its natural re- 
sources under the private ownership plan and 
will continue to do so. Russia is developing its 
natural resources under the communistic or state 
ownership plan and will continue to do so until 
its leaders learn from experience that they must 
change. The future economic history of the 
world largely depends on the outcome of this 
unavoidable competition. 

My question is: 


Russia America 


Which Plan Is Better? 


Should we in the United States express our 
confidence in our plan by saying to Russia, ‘‘We 
accept your challenge, and if permitted we will 
help you in your experiment in every friendly 
reasonable way,” or should we say in effect, 
“We fear this competition and, therefore, we 
will do all we can to hinder you.” 

Which plan do you think will help the future 


happiness of the world the most? 
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False Starts Are Numerous 


in Business Recovery 


USINESS is so anxiously awaiting tangible 

signs of improvement that sentiment re- 
sponds nervously to the slightest indication of 
change. Last week an insignificant rise of 1 per 
cent in steel operations was seized by a number 
of commentators as a basis for renewed opti- 
mism. Likewise, the favoreble predictions by 
Colonel Ayres, Roger Babson and others have 
been taken at more than face value by many 
readers. 

These experts agree that the low point has 
been passed and that business is improving and 
will continue to improve. However, thousands 
who read these encouraging words expect to 
witness immediate signs of improvement. Thus 
far it is extremely difficult to put one’s finger 
on definite evidence. Therefore, there is danger 
that optimism may get too far ahead of fact. 


Industrial Indicators 


July, June, July, 
1930 1930 1929 
Pig iron output (Duils 
average, tons) 85,110 Y7,817 122,016 
Machine Tool Index 117.3 146.7 294.8 
Unfilled orders (tons) 1,022,055 3,968,064 1,088,177 


Ingot output (Daily aver- 
erage, tons) 
Dodge Bldg., awards in 37 


112,823 137,610 186,561 


states (sq. ft.) 14,604,200 18,214,200 75,463,700 
Automobile output 275,298 350,565 518.301 
Coal output, tons 34,.634.000 23.714.000 $1.175.000 
Business failures: muinbos 2,028 2,026 1,752 


liabilities $39,880,000 $63,130,000 $32,480,000 
17,315,000 
547,165 
1,040,020 


Business failures; 
Cement production, Bbls. 17,080,000 17,237,000 
Cotton consumption, bales 378,835 105,181 
Car loadings (weekly ave.) 888,933 929,862 


Foreign Trade 


July, June, July, 

19380 1930 1930 
Exports $269,.000,000 $295,153.000 $402. 861,000 
Imports 219,000,000 250,286,000 352,980,000 
Gold exports 12,529,000 26,000 810,000 
Gold imports 2 TSSS.000 13.9388.000 85,530,000 

Foreign Exchange 

July, June, July, 
Normal 1930 1930 1929 
Sterling $4.867 $4.866 $4,859 $4,852 
Francs 3.918¢ 3.985¢ B 925 1 7¢ 
Lira 5.260€ 5.23% 5.239¢ 5.231¢ 
Marks 23.830¢ 23.874¢e 23.854¢ 22 S30¢ 
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REND 


Now it is fairly certain that August will come 
to an end without having witnessed any impor- 
tant recovery in business. Some figures for 
August probably will be worse than those for 
July, but the average should be slightly better. 
Industrial activity for the current month. as 
measured by the various barometers, is not 
likely to show more than an almost impercep- 
tible gain over July. Commodity prices may 
register a slight upturn, due to the effect of the 
drought threat on food products, but the prices 
of engineering materials are still tending down- 
ward. 

Apparently the steel industry cannot look to 
the automobile builders for representative ton- 
nage for some months to come. The current 
picture at Detroit is not reassuring. A number 
of automobile companies, which resumed ope2ra 
tions recently, again are considering extended 
layoffs or shortened weeks. Here we have 
tangible evidence of the condition discussed in 
this column last week, namely, that the present 
business recovery will be marked by many 
false starts. 


Financial. Indicators 


July, June, July 
1930 1930 1929 
25 Industrial stocks $286.57 $276.68 $416.09 
25 rail stocks 112.52 109.338 147.52 
10 Bonds 87.81 86.40 86.52 
Bank clearings (000 omit 
ted) $46,460,765 $49,910,305 SOU GLOSSY 
Commercial paper rate N 
Y., per cent) 3-314 3144-3, 6-6 
Commercial loans O00 
omitted) $8 536.000 $8.4384.000 $9.164.000 
Federal Reserve ratio, pe! 
80.7 $2.2 72.9 


cent 


Railroad earnings $68,881,473 $69,173,825 $105,817,808 


Stock sales, N. Y. stock 
exchange 17,746,090 76,5938, 250 93,378,690 
Bond sales, par valu $190,802,300 $226,148,300 $304,259,950 


Leading member banks Federal Reserve System 


June, May and June respectively 


Commodity Prices 


Mionth 
lv ay 
July June i 
1930 1930 19 191 
Steel's Composite average ot 
14 iron and steel prices $33.21 $33.53 $: l $26.32 
Bradstreet’s index 10.45 10.56 12.63 100 
Wheat, cash (bushel) 89 y 1.01 2¢ 
Corn, cash (bushel) 1 Re i gy rie 
Petroleum, crude (Bbl.) 1.18 1.18 1.30 $2.50 
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Steel Operations Show 
Little Change for the Industry 


Steel operations for the week beginning Aug. 
1S remained approximately the same as for the 
previous week. While the Steel corporation re- 
duced its rate of activity less than one per cent, 
independents curtailed their operations about 
twice this amount, bringing the average for the 


industry down slightly. At present the Steel 
corporation is working about 62 per cent ca- 


pacity while independents are at the 49 per cent 
level. The average for the industry is a little 
better than per cent which is the lowest 
rate since last December when activity was re- 
duced to 40 per cent. With indications that the 
fall seasonal improvement is near at hand the 
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Foundry Equipment Orders Slump 
To Lowest Level Since 1927 


The index of gross orders for toundry equip- 
ment during July dropped to the lowest level 
since September, 1927. The index, as compiled 
by the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, for July stands at 90.6 as compared 
with 102.1 for June, 219.3 for July, 1929, and 
94.8 for July, 1928. This represents a decline 
of 11 per cent for the month and 60 per cent 
from the corresponding period one year ago. 
Since orders fluctuate sharply and were at such 
a low point in May, it appeared that in June 
the turn towards recovery had been made. In 
light of July figures the June rise was a false 
start. However, orders are at such a low level 








future appears to be more optimistic for the that the July drop only increases the faith of 
industry. a near rise towards recovery. 
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July Steel Sheet Production Falls 
14 Per Cent; Stocks Also Decline 


Steel sheet production in July again dropped 
to a new low for the year. According to the 
National Association of Flat Rolled Steel Man- 
ufacturers, steel sheet producers operated at 
50.4 per cent capacity during July, producing 
186,206 tons. This compares with an operat- 
ing capacity of 58.8 per cent in June and 98.1 
per cent one year ago, or respective declines of 
14 and 49 per cent. Stocks on hand, likewise, 
declined for the month, amounting to 54.9 per 
cent of capacity compared with 57.3 per cent in 
June, a decrease of 4 per cent. In spite of this 
reduction stocks are well above last year’s 46.9 
per cent figure. The dull sheet situation is 
still reflecting the low activity of the automobile 
industry. 





Structural Steel Orders Show 


Small Increase in July 


New orders for structural steel, as reported 
by principal manufacturers to the department 
of commerce, rose slightly during July. The 
rise of approximately 3 per cent for the month 
carried orders to 284,000 tons, the second high- 
est figure for the year, which was also reached 
in February. July’s total compares with the re- 
vised figure of 276,000 tons for June and 350,- 
350 tons for July one year ago. While July fig- 
ures are 19 per cent below July, 1929, the seven 
months’ total of structural orders for 1930 
amounts to approximately 17 per cent below 
the corresponding period of 1929 but 5 per cent 
above those of 1928. Structural orders still 
continue to find most encouragement from New 
York and vicinity. 
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Don’t Miss This Year’s Most 
Important Events of 


METAL PROGRESS 





NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS 


a nda 


NATIONAL METAL EXPOSITION 





STEVENS HOTEL 
CHICAGO 


Ser. Em BER 82.95.24.25.26 


ON’T MISS the more than 40 technical sessions of the 
six cooperating technical societies . . . . . sessions that will 
cover every phase of the production, selection, fabrication, inspec- 


tion, treatment, welding and application of all kinds of metals. 


Don’t miss the hundreds of exhibits, many of them in operation, 
that give you the one opportunity of the year to compare side by 


side the new equipment and processes in which you are interested. 


Don’t miss meeting and rubbing shoulders with the important metal 


experts from this country and the whole world. 


Don't miss the hundreds of new ideas that the technical and prac- 


tical sessions, exhibits and association with the leaders of your 


industry will give you. 


NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS AND 
EXPOSITION WILL BE THE MOST 
IMPORTANT GATHERING of METAL 
EXPERTS the WORLD HAS EVER SEEN 





40) 





DON’T MISS IT! 
Make Your 


Reservations 


NOW! 


BE IN CHICAGO 
THE WEEK OF 
SEPTEMBER 22 to 26 
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Bituminous Coal Output Is 
Slightly Higher in July 


July bituminous coal production showed a 
small increase over the preceding shorter month 
of June. Output for July totaled 34,634,000 
tons as compared with 33,714,000 tons for the 
previous month. In spite of the 3 per cent July 
increase, production is far below 1929. 


Weekly production, on the other hand, has 
been declining since the &,084,000 ton level 
reached during the week of July 26. From 


this figure production has successively declined 
to 7,991,000 and 7,850,000 tons per week. For 
the past 4 months weekly production has fluc- 
tuated within a narrow margin around the 8 
million-ton level. However, with the return 
of the fall months and colder weather, produc- 
tion may be expected to move upward. 


Automobile Production Falls 
Off 23 Per Cent in July 


Automobile production in the United States 
and Canada, according to the figures compiled 
by the department of commerce, fell 23 per cent 
in July. During the month 231,256 passenger 
cars were produced which contrasts with 301,- 
898 units in June, 439,598 in July, 1929 and 
357,682 in July, 1928. Truck production, like- 
wise, decreased, though at a slightly lower per- 


centage rate. Passenger car output fell 23 per 


cent from the previous month but 47 per cent 
from one year ago and 35 per cent from two 
years ago, while truck production declined 15 


per cent from June, 48 per cent from July, 1929 
and 31 per cent from July, 1928. The number 
of trucks produced during July totaled 41,295 
compared with 48,669 in June. 
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OOKING from the front to the rear of Inland Steel Co.'s 

new 10-inch bar mill. Furnace in which billets are re 
heated is shown in foreground. Ajr for combustion is 
preheated in a mantle-type recuperator. Mill and hot bed 
may be seenin the right background. Below is shown the 
discharge end of reheating furnace, billet shear and runout 
table to the 15 stands of rolls. The first seven stands are 
14-inch, the next five 12-inch and the last three 10-inch 
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Shear back tables serving hot bed. Each table is equipped with comprehensive gaging units and scale pockets. Opera- 
tion of the hot bed is controlled from the pulpit in the center background 


New 10-Inch Merchant Bar Mill 
Awaits Trade Demands 


Billet Furnace Fired with Coke Oven Gas—Rollers of Mill Runout 
Table and Hot Bed Approach Table Have Individual Motors 


DDITIONAL merchant bar capacity in 
the Chicago district is afforded by the 
completion of a new 10-inch mill at the 

Indiana Harbor works of the Inland Steel Co. 
The new installation gives the Inland company 
three modern mills catering to the demands of 
the merchant bar trade. Finishing on 10-inch 
rolls, the new mill is equipped to produce the 
smaller sizes of rounds, flats, squares and 
shapes, as well as bands down to No. 12 gage 
and coiled material. 

The new mill is housed in a modern struc- 
ture 2000 feet long and 100 feet wide in which 
particular attention has been paid to adequate 
lighting. From the existing continuous billet 
mill, billets ranging in size from 1%4 to 38 
inches square, are carried to one end of the 
mill by special cars which have stakes at the 
side and the center for convenience in han- 
dling the billet-lifts. Each 15-ton lift is carried 
in a chain sling; the billets are handled out 
of the car into the billet storage by a 15-ton 
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crane. While the billets remain in storage 
the chain is allowed to remain about the lift 
so that it is ready to be picked up again with- 
out delay or unnecessary expense. Next in 
line with the billet storage is the billet scale, 
where the 30-foot billets are made ready for 
the continuous reheating furnaces shown in the 
illustration on the opposite page. 

The furnace is of the side-charge and dis- 
charge type, has a slope of 1% inches per foot, 
and a roof of the flat, suspended type. The 
distance from the center of the inlet door to 
the center of the discharge door is 45 feet. 
Coke-oven gas is used for fuel, air being pre- 
heated in a Mantle-type recuperator. The 
billets are charged by an electric mule and a 
driven table, the mule operating on the table’s 
side guards. The billets are progressed 
through the furnace by an electric pusher. 

Just beyond the preheating furnace in the 
mill proper consisting of 15 stands in line. 
The first seven stands have 14-inch rolls; the 














Hot bed of the double-escapement type. 


Runout tables on either side of 


be d 


the 


lead to downcut shears shown in the background 


next five, 12-inch rolls and the last 
three, 10-inch rolls. Stands Nos. 2 
and 3 are driven by one motor, as 


are stands Nos. 4 and 5. The remain- 


ing 11 stands have individual motor- 
drive. These motors have a two-to- 
one speed-range with full voltage; 
two generators provide them with an 
additional speed range below the 
full-voltage low speed. 


10, 12 and 14 are ver- 
to function as 


Stands Nos. 
tical mills designed 
full working stands. They are so ar- 
ranged that the vertical rolls may 
be raised or lowered to keep the bar 
in a straight line regardless of which 
pass in verticals is being used. 
before 
these 


Looping-tables are provided 
and after each vertical stand, 
permitting a side or down-loop accord- 


ing to the requirements of the mate 
rial being rolled. A flying shear is 


installed after the No. 7 stand to crop 


and the hot bed receiving table are 
equipped with individual motor-rollers 
The two hot bed runout tables deliver 
finished material to the shears, where 
comprehensive gaging equipment, 
shown in the illustration on the 
ceding page, insures shearing of the- 
material to accurate lengths. The elec- 
tric controls for the hot bed and the 
tables are installed in a room below 
the floor, this arrangement leaving 
the mill remarkably free of obstruc- 
tions. 


pre- 


Material May Be Coiled 


As an alternative to the movement 
ot stock previously mentioned, the 
material from the stands may be de- 
livered to coilers off to one 
thence to a cooling conveyor 800 feet 
long. This terminates at the ship- 
ping end of the building. Also provid- 
ed here are facilities for unloading 


side, 


Metallurgical Group Gives 
Program for Meeting 


The American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers has an- 
nounced the programs for the meet- 
ings of its Institute of Metals and 
Iron and Steel divisions to be con- 
ducted at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, | 
Sept. 22-26, during the National Met- | 
al congress. In addition to the tech- 
nical features listed below, the in- 
stitute has arranged visits to plants 
of the Illinois Steel Co., Republic 
Steel Corp., Western Electric Co., 
and International Lead Refining Co. 





Details of the program, as an- 
nounced, are as follows: 
Iron and Steel Division 
Monday, Sept. 22 
MORNING 
Iron Ore Session 
“Some <Aspects of the Iron Ore Situa- 
tion,” by F. B. Richards. 
“Beneficiation of Iron Ores from. the } 
Blast Furnace Viewpoint,” by R. H. [ 
Sweetser. i 
“Resistance of Iron Ores to Decrepita- ' 
tion and Mechanical Work,” by T. L. i 
Joseph and E. P. Barrett. \ 
: 
AFTERNOON 
lron Ore Round Ttable i 
Thursday, Sept. 25 i 
MORNING 
Alloys Session 
“Practical Observations on the Manu- 
facture of Basic Open-Hearth High- 
Carbon Killed Steel,” by W. J. Rea- 
ran. 
“Development of Casing for Deep 
Wells,” by F. W. Bremmer. 
“Manufacture of Basic Open-Hearth 
Steel of Forging Quality,” by William 
R. Fleming. 





Institute of Metals 
Wednesday, Sept. 24 
AFTERNOON 
“Influence of Casting Practice on Phys- 
ical Properties of Die Castings,” by 

Charles Pack. 
“Effect of Certain Alloying Elements on 
Structure and Hardness of Aluminum 






























































the front ends of the billet. A Rendle- material from the conveyor to trucks Bronze,” by Selma F. Hermann and 
man-type flying shear has been in- where it is weighed before shipping. Frank T. Sisco. 
stalled after stand No. 15. The mill An electric transfer-table capable of “Thermal Conductivity of Copper Al- 
will have a finishing speed of 2000 ‘ ual TOA Ff loys. Part  Il—Copper-Tin Alloys. 
, ae ae ae: handling material 70 feet long makes Part I1I—Copper-Phosphorus Alloys,” 
feet per minute. rhe operator’s pul- it possible to transfer finished mate- by Cyril S. Smith. 
pit faces the line of stands and the rial to or from the adjoining 14-inch ‘Application of X-Rays to Development i 
motor-room is behind the line. merchant mill Problems Connected with the Manu- 
; facture of Telephone Apparatus by 
a . e The new i is equi > j \ Faevertz 
Table Rollers Driven Singly ae : malt - quipped wate <a fs 
. . 15-ton shipping cranes with 100-foot Thursday, Sept. 25 f 
Material from the final stand is de span and traveling cages. A_ third AFTERNOON 
livered to a Treadwell-type hot bed, similar crane handles billets to the ‘Jeomni Session 
shown above. This is a double bed of furnace, while a fourth crane with a “Constituents of Aluminum-Iron-Silicon 
the escapement type with provision 20-ton capacity serves the mill. The \lloys,” by William L. Fink and Kent 
for the continuous stacking of flats general arrangement of the mill is to R. Van Horn 
for annealing The mill runout-table be seen in the layout below. (Concluded on Page 45) 
el Motor Room [Mechwe | Ss 
TT) = D-O-0) 
> !S Tor Crone Reheat a a 655) P-2Z0 Ton Crane 
mame ON furnace i) lates] [otoM ela O000 Hor Bed 
[]—aaner storage Piet Seale at BH TLS — 
Front End Shear —/ Rendieman Shear weste 
= Operators Pulpit Coil Conveyor 
ane eee 
a | a co YH . a 
ge ee ve = ee 
General arrangement of the new 10-inch merchant bar mill. <A transfer table designed to has 
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lives k T D | L G d employed and conditions during 
roasting and leaching. The report 
ee @) eve Oop OW-= ra “A is available from the bureau of 
mines, Washington. 
Mining 
as an- a 3 
meet. omestic Chromite Ores Reinforcing Steel Institute 
S and 
» con: Plans Fall Meeting 
lcago, sia . np eee . , 
I Met- IDENING applications of | commands a higher price. Current ee ee 
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1e in- increasing tonnages being chrome ore range between $21 and Pion “A ee — Bad. vreags 
plants ‘equired are placing more $25 per ton, f.o.b. Atlantic ports a - i ee ett on 
ublic required are ple we Oe CO, 10.0. Sees on Oct. 20-22. An appropriate program 
, C and more dependence upon the sup- Chromite is smelted in the electric of technical material and recreational 
‘ an ply of chromite ore, the only pres- furnace to produce _ ferrochrome, interludes is being arranged. 
‘ z= ent commercial source of chromium, which in turn is used to make the During the past few months, the 
and in view of the dependence of the various types - of alloy steels con- engineering department of the insti- 
United States on foreign countries taining chromium, Pure chromium, tute has secured the adoption of inter- 
for this ore, a study of methods for required for special alloys of low mediate grade new billet steel as the 
beneficiating domestic low-grade iron and carbon content, formerly single standard by a number of speci- 
chromite ores is being conducted by was made by thermit reduction of fying authorities; and has also caused 
2 the bureau of mines, Washington. chromie oxide, but at present much the eleven standard sizes of bars to 
itua- In a recent year this country con- of it also is being made in the elec- be called for by most of the few re- 
sumed 60 per cent of the world’s trie furnace. maining authorities. 
. 7 production of chromite and produced : Nearly all other uses, excepting re- 
none. If imports of this ore were fractories, involve the production of 
pita- suddenly to be cut off American in- chromates by a chemical treatment M iI ‘ | G Gi 
es dustries would be seriously crippled of the ore. The usual treatment in- eta urgica roup ives 
and since this country has only volves roasting the ore with lime and p f M . 
small amounts of chrome ore of soda ash and _ leaching sodium rogram for eetings 
high enough grade to meet present chromate from the calcine. The (Concluded from Page 44) 
trade requirements it appears pru- sodium chromate is converted to ‘ we 
I dent to determine how this ever-in- sodium or potassium dichromate, a oe ae ae 
creasing need for chromium can be chromic oxide, chromic acid and vari nd 7 ee ae ae 
unu- met. ous other salts and pigments. The “Equilibrium Relations in Aluminum- 
igh rapid development of chromium plat- Antimony Alloys of High Purity,” by 
wae Low Silica Content Specified ing has caused a_ substantial in- a Jr. F. Keller and R. W. 
peep For refractories a minimum of 40 creased im the consumption of “Modulus of Elasticity of Aluminum Al- 
arth per cent chromite and a low silica chromic acid. =a by R. L. Templin and D. A. 
iam content is usually specified. In most Comviet Gre to Checmates “Cuemetinnd of Alclad Sheet in Oil,” by 
instances bricks or lumps having a H. C. Knerr. 
physical structure that will not crack A study of methods by which low- “Experiments on Retarding the Age- 
i when heated are required. The only grade chromite can be converted t Hardening A NL conga by E. H. 
i manner in which an _ inferior ore chromates, chromic acid and chromic eaten anges 
ys. | could be adapted to this use would oxide should be of value in the utili- Institute of Metals and Tron and Steel 
by be to concentrate it and develop a zation of domestic ores and also may = er 
“a satisfactory binder to make bricks bring about improvements in the pag ery 23 
um from the concentrates. Requirements metallurgical treatment of imported ey ee ere Whanpeiieas —— 
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: emented Tunsten Carbide—A Study 
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po quirements; other ores yield concen grade domestic ores, being unde! rial,” by L. L. Wyman and F. C. Kel- 
; trates containing too much iron or taken by the bureau of mines, are _ley. ‘ F 
: i 3 5 : “Transformation of Austenite at Con- 
other impurities to be salable. incorporated in report 2999, “Roast stant Subcricical Temperatures,” by 
The chemical trade demands an ing of Chromite Ores To Produce E. S. Davenport and E. C. Bain 
ore containing 50 to 55 per cent Chromates,” by H. A. Doerner, dis EVENIN« 
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One of four 30-inch main rectangular doors being installed in the 
Irving Trust Co., New York, showing bolt frame and bolts. 


mately 42 tons, the steel door can be closed by a child 


Chrome Steel Doors Guard 
Wall Street Securities 


AULTS and vault doors be- 

ing installed in the new bank 

skyscraper under construc- 

tion at No. 1 Wall street, 
New York, for the Irving Trust Co. 
will take close to 2000 tons of steel, 
much of it special castings. For the 
3ank of Manhattan vaults and doors, 
40 Wall Street, 2100 tons was re- 
quired. Installation in both banks 
was by the York Safe & Lock Co., 
York, Pa. 

The world’s largest vault and 
doors, however, are not in Wall 
street or the money-filled fortresses 
in United States mints. Under con- 
struction at Tokio is the world’s 
largest steel guardian of gold and 
securities for the Bank of Japan, the 
York company also building this 
vault which will take 3500 tons of 
steel castings and plates. Doors will 
be 36 inches thick compared with 30 
inches for the Wall street vaults. 


Comparisons Show Size 


Some idea of the amount of steel 
used in the building of these bank 
vaults may be derived by compari- 
son. The average 16-story apart- 
ment takes from 1200 to 1600 tons 
of fabricated steel. A 28-story office 
building in New York recently was 
let calling for 2000 tons. 

Castings and plates for large vault 
doors are let on contract by the York 
Safe & Lock Co. No rolling or melt- 
ing is done by the company which 
buys finished, but unmachined mate- 
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rial in the open market. Machining, 
fabrication and assembling is done 
in part at the l6-acre plant of the 
York company, although much of 
the actual engineering is done on the 
site of the job. 

Cast steel, 5-ply 
hardened and_ drill 


chrome steel, 


proof, open- 


vaults of the 
Although approzi- 


hearth steel, infusite, torch resisting, 
hard chemical plates and polished 
finish plates are materials used in 
the doors. Infusite, 5-ply chrome 
steel, open-hearth steel and hard 
chemical plate make up the bulk of 
the interior and exterior. The frame 
is also of cast steel which with the 
door is hand finished, polished to an 
accurate metal to metal fit and 
liquid proof at the junction of door 
and frame. 


Rests On Solid Rock 


The vault for the Irving Trust Co. 
rests on solid rock 69 feet below the 
street, well under the water level, 
The vaults are encased in more than 
10,000,000 pounds of steel and con- 
crete. The vault is protected by walls 
of concrete and steel 6 feet thick. In 


‘addition to the outer steel sheathing 


of the vault itself there is a _ thick 
layer of infusite, an alloy of copper 
and iron possessing high torch-resist- 
ing qualities; and a layer of solidified 
chemical which, under the heat of a 
cracksman’s torch, would give off 
paralyzing fumes. In the protection 
of the vault many safeguards will be 
employed, among them a sound-detect- 
ing system wired to a loud speaker. 
This subterranean stronghold is one 
of the most impregnable ever con- 
structed. Entrance through each of 
the several vaults is made through 
solid steel doors 30 inches thick. The 
walls of the vault are reinforced 
heavily and are lined with steel 
plates. Both the doors and the vault 
lining contain infusite, a torch-resist- 
ing metal. The doors are rectangu- 
lar. The safe deposit vaults are of 
unusual size and are equipped with 
several thousand safe deposit boxes, 


(Concluded on Page 56) 





Circular vault door weighing 78% tons in the Bank of Manhattan, New York. 
The door of cast steel, chrome steel, open-hearth plates and infusite, which is 
torch resisting, has a clearance of 90 inches and is 30 inches thick 
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Vanadium Additions Improve 


Properties of Steel 


BY N. PETINOT 


Assistant to President, Vanadium Corp. of America 


Part Il 


HROME-VANADIUM $ssteels_ fall- 
ing within the range of 0.23 to 
0.33 per cent carbon, covered 
by the S.A.E. 6125 and 6130 
types, are used extensively for auto- 
mobile forgings. The following is 
the general shop procedure in the 
heat treatment of such forgings: 

Normalizing: Heat to 1600 to 1650 
degrees Fahr. (870 to 900 degrees 
Cent.) 

Quenching: From 1560 to 1600 de- 
grees Fahr. (850 to 870 degrees Cent.) 
in water or brine. 

Tempering: At 1000 to 1120 degrees 
Fahr. (540 to 605 degrees Cent.) to 
a brinell hardness of 286 to 320, de- 
pending on requirements. 

In the heat treated condition, such 
forgings have about the following 
range in tensile properties, accord- 
ign to the temperature used in tem 
pering and the actual composition 


Yield point, Ibs. 
“Se | Peery 
Tensile strength, 
i ae a |: ee 
Flongation in 2”, 
DET COME sscieascecss 
Reduction of area, 
DOr COME, . sscendwesses 
Brinell hardness, 
DUMBET  ovcecscecsse 


115,000 to 140,000 
135,000 to 160,000 
20 to 17 

65 to 60 

286 to 340 


Chrome-vanadium steel containing 
over 0.35 per cent carbon generally 
is used in the oil hardened state and 
has found widespread application for 
this class of parts, the particular 
carbon range employed being influ- 
enced by the size of the part and the 
service to be met. 

The following is the general pro- 
cedure in heat treatment of S.A.E. 
6135. 

Normalizing: Heat to 1600 to 1650 
degrees Fahr. (870 to 900 degrees 
Cent.) 

Quenching: From 1560 to 1650 de- 
grees Fahr. (850 to 900 degrees Cent.) 
depending upon the section, in oil. 

Tempering: At 500 to 1200 degrees 
Fahr. (260 to 650 degrees Cent.) to a 
brinell hardness of 444 to 207, ac- 
cording to requirements and size. 

The range of physical properties is 
approximately: 


Yield point, Ibs. 


— A ee rere 210,000to 75,000 
Tensile strength, 

TMs OG. FMS cicecces 225,000 to 100,000 
Elongation in 2”, 

DOr CONG: ccivecssceis 8 to 25 
Reduction of area, 

BS CODE » cicicssvccas 40 to 60 
Brinell hardness, 

PAUPPTUIOR © ccsccececcas 444 to 207 
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For highly stressed parts of 6145 
and 6150, such as gears, shafting, 
ete., the general heat treatment pro- 
cedure is as follows: 

Normalizing: Heat to 1600 to 1650 
degrees Fahr. (870 to 900 degrees 
Cent.) 

Quenching: From 1560 to 1625 de- 
grees Fahr. (850 to 885 degrees Cent.) 
in oil. 

Tempering: At 450 to 1050 degrees 
Fahr. (230 to 565 degrees Cent.) to 
a brinell hardness of 550 to 320, 
depending upon requirements. 

The range in physical properties 
is approximately: 








| is the second installment 
of three comprehensive ar- 
ticles on the development of va- 
nadium-containing steels in the 
United States, their properties 
and their present application in 
the various major industries 
Part | dealing with the effects of 
vanadium upon steels was pre- 
sented in the Aug. 21 issue of 
STEEL; the accompanying article 
considers the properties of vana- 
dium steels and begins a discus- 
sion of commercial uses; Part II 
to appear in the Sept. 4 issue 
will conclude the applications 
and set forth the use of vanadium 
es are prepared from a 
paper read before the sixth 
International Congress of Min 
ing, Metallurgy and Applied 


as a process element. 





artic 


Geology in Liege, Belgium 
June 929-98. The author, N. 
Petinot, is assistant to the 


president, Vanadium Corp. of 


America, New York 


Tensile 








Yield point, Ibs 
WS Bias: acuucs see 
strength, 
Ibs. sq. in. 
EMlongation in 2”, 
DOF OGRE  ccscc ; 
Reduction of area 
DOP  GCORG. cssccncs 
Brinell hardness, 
number 


250,000 to 125,000 
270,000 to 150,000 
6to17 

25 to 50 

550 to 320 

The heat treatment procedure for 
springs is usually: 

Quenching: From 1560 to 1625 de- 
grees Fahr. (850 to 885 degrees 
Cent.) in oil. 

Tempering: At 850 to 1000 degrees 
Fahr. (455 to 540 degrees Cent.) to 
a brinell hardness of 375 to 444. 

The corresponding physical proper- 
ties are approximately: 

Yield point, lbs 

Os) Sibir cevcivaGeaavines 


Tensile strength, 
Ibs. sq. in. 


170,000 to 195,000 


190,000 to 215,000 


Elongation in 2” 

WEP COME - sicccciecs 14to 10 
Reduction of area, 

DOP COME ‘vccsesccice 40 to 28 


Brinell hardness, 


ANUMPMEF  cscsececs 375 to 444 


Some of these results on small sec- 
tions appear graphically in more de- 
tail in Fig. 6. 

Large forgings also are made of 
chrome-vanadium steel and for like 
heat treatment the properties are 
somewhat higher than those specified 
for carbon-vanadium steel of similar 
cross. section. Typical specification 
values are: 

Normalized 
and 
tempered 
Yield point, Ibs 
sq. in., min. 
Tensile strength 

Ibs. sq. in., min. 
Elongation in 2” 

per cent, min 
Reduction of area 

per cent, min 15 


60,000 


Not specified 


Quenched 
and 
tempered 


Yield point. Ibs 


sq. in., min. .. 70,000 
Tensile strength, 

Ibs. sq. in., min 100,000 
Elongation in 2”. 

per cent, min 20 
Reduction of area, 

per cent, min. 50 


Actual test values are, however, 
generally in excess of these minima, 
as noted in the following: 


Normalized 
Yield point, Ibs 


80. 38h. — <acunssa ae 63.000 to 70,000 
Tensile strength 

Ibs. sa; in... 18,000 to 100,000 
Elongation in 2 

DEP COMG ccecdenns 24 to 28 
Reduction of area 

per cent 50 to 56 


Yield point Ibs 


sq in ae 75.000 to 82 000 
Tensile strength 

Ibs. sq. in 10.000 to 110,000 
Elongation in 2 

99 7 

per cent . 22 to Zo 
Reduction of area, 

55 to 62 


per cent 
Vanadium often is used in com- 
bination with chromium in steel cast- 
ings and not only considerably in- 
creases the physical properties, but 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































en — — es BUNSEN ORE soc cocs i eckesssscases 0.30 to 0.50 

‘i : Phosphorous, max. .......... 0.04 

Table II POURSUOTANAT,. RUA, | o.cs cis dcccasicss. 0.045 

PUM NRCUNE crseh gn cda asked HA Ns oemun ns eeRiee 0.40 to 0.60 

. ROMMUROEMAREREDA “O55. sornanubsesachssgacess 0.45 to 0.75 

Tests of Quaternary Vanadium Steels Ry AESAMANENR ss 2iccexsicec sald 0.15 to 0.18 
Wavetio It possesses all of the desirable 

strength, Elong. Re- properties described for the carburiz- 

Composition State & Heat treatment, Yield pt., pounds, % duction ing grades of chrome-vanadium stee] 

one) section : ope Fahr. Ibs. sq. in. sq.in. in 2” area, % combined with high impact strength 

Ni V cast $25-1850 normalize oy Pe - euvae naka 

C-0.22 Mn-0.90 ac 1550-1575 normalize 59,000 85,000 29 61 but it is suited only to small sections 

Ni-1.50 V-0.10 square 1100-1125 temper generally not in excess of %-inch. 
Ni V rolled Vanadium commonly is present in 

C-0.21 Mn-0.90 1144” 1600 normalize 65,000 85,000 44 45 many tool steels. It is a most im- 

gen V-0.10 thick <1-8 portant constituent of all modern 
Mn V cast 1725 normalize ioh-cnee steels j ‘ : 

C-0.30 Mn-1.30 1%” 1550 normalize 53,000 79,000 33 60 high-speed tool _ Stee “em ioe amounts 

V-0.11 square 1400 normalize varying from 0.50 to 2.50 per cent, 
Mo V forged 1700 normalize the percentage of vanadium depend- 
C-0.45 Mn-0.60 4” 1575 water quench 97,000 180,000 20 63 ing somewhat upon the purpose for 
Mo-0.30 V-0.15 square S50 temper which the steel is used. Typical 
Si V rolled Pe : ciate ares ' ; 
C-0.20 Mn-0.65 pan” as rolled 72.000 98,000 24-8” 60 analyses of the two g¢ nerally used 

Si-1.50 V-0.20 round high-speed steels are: 

. Si V ; rolled —_— : . Element Per cent Per cent 
C-0.98 Mn-0.50 1 1600 oil quench 184,000 206,000 10 21 pn oe 0.65 0.65 
Si-0.60 V-0.20 round 1000 temper RUSUNRONDER “heticasessscaksaersacioes 0.20 0.25 

PEATIMGMNOBC  cccccsiisecccses 0.25 25 

NOG nos cs ceceandectbees 18.00 14.00 

CSRPOTATUT isis cs ciccasceesce 4.00 1.00 
also greatly improves the grain struc- Reduction of area, Vanadium ......eeeeeeeeeess 1.00 =.00 
ture. Such castings, when of rela- : a eee 55 to 10 It generally is considered that each 

. : srine araness, os. . 
tively small section, are often heat sone ce , 200 to 475 addition of 0.30 per cent vanadium 
treated. The heat treated castings adds 10 per cent to the possible cut- 
usually are water quenched and tem- Other structural vanadium steels ting speed or doubles the life of a 
pered to the desired hardness. The involve combinations with mangen- tool working at the same speed and 
physical properties are dependent, of ese, molybdenum, nickel and silicon, feed. The low-tungsten, high-vana- 
course, both upon the amount of while these are newer alloy steels dium type is somewhat more sensi- 
alloys and of carbon present and the than those previously described, some tive to variations in heat treatment 
tempering temperature, and may excellent results already have been but when properly treated, shows 
range as follows, according to the secured as may be seen in the typi- greatly improved cutting ability es- 
needs of the application. cal values of Fig. 7 and Table II. pecially in severe rough-turning; this 
a ; For carburized parts a low-nickel heat treatment sensitivity is de 
f ig * gaan fond 75,000 to 175,000 chrome-vanadium steel is used ex- creased greatly by substantial addi- 
Tensile strength, tensively, the composition being: tions of cobalt. 

Ibs. sq. in. ........ 100,000 to 225,000 - p ' Vanadium is also a general con- 
Elongation in 2”, slement er cen +3 : ca os ; ery 
ie eae 25 to 5 ESR SSER: aececicsiesetissassconss ase OS Be Os stituent in other alloy tool steels, 

Chrome’ ANALYSIS P * Chrome ANALYS/S Ks & 

Van. C34 Mn 64 P.035 S .037 8 Ps Van. C47 Mn .84 P.023 S .032 e & 

rye Si ./7 Cr1.10 VIS <i} ry! St 10 Cr 1.03 VIS ia i: 

head A q . Ly (| oo 

6/30 | 1600°F Normalized | Tetach Water Quenched Elgg pan 4 I560°%F Normalized 1560°F Ol Quenched Es 

o o}fo 
7/8 Ped. 600 10 L190 ra 1S Red. 6 z 1000 I 1200 ze 
i 4 = : 
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notably in those containing chromium 
that are used for all types of dies— 
forming, blanking, drawing, hot and 
cold heading as well as shear blades, 
punches, etc. Vanadium increases 
the strength and toughness of these 
steels and likewise insures greater 
uniformity in hardening. Table III 
shows compositions generally used. 

Vanadium also is used extensively 
in straight carbon tool steels for 
improving the service rendered in all 
carbon tool steel applications. These 
carbon-vanadium tool steels have a 
greater hardening range and can be 


heated to a higher temperature (as 
high as 1600 degrees Fahr. or 870 
degrees Cent.), without coarsening of 
the grain. The resultant tools are 
stronger, tougher, and hold their 


cutting edges longer. In addition to 


its use for finishing tools, reamers, 
etc., the lower carbon ranges are 
used extensively for chisels, rivet 
sets, and other pneumatic battering 
tools; they possess the advantage of 
tough centers combined with a _ uni- 
formity in the moderate depth of 
hardness penetration not obtainable 
consistently in other steels. Van- 


adium in carbon-vanadium tool steels 
ranges from 0.15 to 0.60 per cent. 
The marked influence of vanadium 
on the strength of carbon tool 
is demonstrated in the following com- 


steel 





Carbon 
per cent 
0.85-1.10 
1.00-1.30 


0.45-0.55 


0.85-0.50 
0.40-0.50 


0.60-0.80 


0.40-0.50 


2.00-2.20 


2.00-2.20 


0.45-0.55 


0.70-O0.80 


1.40-1.70 








Table 


V anadium-Containing Tool Steels 


(High-Speed Steel Excluded) 


Man- 
ganese 
per cent 
1.00-1.60 


0.30 


Chrom- 
ium 
per cent 


0.50 


0.50 


2.00-2.50 


Tung- 
sten 
per cent 
0.50 
1.25-2.00 


2.00 


1.50-2.00 
8.50-10.00 


(cobalt) 


Molyb- 
denum 
0.50-1.0( 


) 


Van- 
adium 
per cent Applications 

0.25 Dies—nonshrinking, nonde- 
forming 

0.20 Finishing tools, taps and mill- 
ing cutters 

0.25 Dies—hot working and 
punches 

0.30 Finishing tools, shear blades 

0.30-0.60 Dies, hot working and die cast- 
ing, punches, hot shear 

0.20 Dies—cold working and 
punches, shear blades 

0.25 Dies—hot working and die 
casting 

0.75 Dies—drawing, cold heading, 
shear blades, etc. 

0.75 Dies—blanking, trimming, 
forming, extrusion, drawing, 
cold heading, shear blades 

0.25 Dies—hot working and die 
casting 

0.50-1.00 Dies—hot working, and upset- 
ting 

1.00 Dies—drawing, cold heading, 
shear blades 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































pression tests made on_ identically P bli h y h 4 b t t the period Jan. 1 to June 30, 1930. The 
¢ « re 1 j . . . > ’ 
hardened and tempered 114 _ inch uOIIS ecnnica stracts material includes abstracts of doctors 
cubes: Abstracts of scientific and techni- thesis and covers mining and metal- 
M oe . cal publications from the Massachu- lurgy, chemistry, biology and public 

Carbon, Maximum load, .bs. Sq. in. s . or > orn, , . , , 

: ; setts Insti ehnology am- é sics 2c S ‘ : 
per cent Plain carbon Vanadium . tute of Techn log) » | — he uth, physics, economics, m athe 
1.15 172.300 308.800 bridge, Mass., have been published in matics, geology, and aeronautical, 
0.90 203,500 324,700 booklet form by the institute. No. 5 chemical, civil and sanitary, electrical, 

> 9 9 9 999 : ° ° ° > > . 
0.80 <82,900 3= 9,500 of the series contains material from fuel and gas, mechanical, and naval 
(To be concluded in the Sept. 4 is- technical matter presented from July architecture in addition to marine en- 
sue of STEEL) 1 to Dec. 31, 1929, while No. 6 covers gineering subjects. 
ANALYSIS «he - 
C43 Mni73 PIT soll (BRS keels me ISS 
Si .20 Cr .06 V 46 Ni.10 ae : n. P.009 §.006 Si./7 |“ 
i? ' 5 Cr.08 V7 Ni.09 Mo.33 |*RS 
= HEAT 7 eh MES aa 2a Ee ———__——. cians $$ ¢ eq 
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This wire drawing machine was speeded up from 55 to 80 revolutions per minute when tungsten 
carbide dies were substituted for steel dies 


point to another in the plant on 
7 a : 
t t small cars running on narrow-gage 
ro uc ion A ermines a ud tracks These are supplemented by 
overhead cranes and trolleys at cer- 
tain points The tests of the tung 


* 2 sten carbide dies were made on a 

oO un sten arbide i2@s 26-inch individual motor-driven block 
Q as shown in the illustration above. 

Three distinct types of dies are 

used in the plant and each appears 


By = R SIMONDS to have its special province where 
; A ; The earliest 


its use is advantageous. 
' type was the so-calle {Inglis ‘aw- 
Associate Editor STEEL ype was he So- alled English draw 
' plate which still is used extensively 
It is made of high-grade forged steel 
and usually has from 10 to 12 per 


ROBLEMS of die cost and die company recently made a careful in- 
equipment in a_ small wire vestigation of tungsten carbide dies cent chromium and a small amount 
drawing plant differ in many and found that where’ production of nickel. The plates now being used 
respects from those of a large warrants, these dies gives a lower by the company come from Sheffield, 
wire mill. In a small plant certain overall cost and with some grades of England, where they are made from 
sizes of wire frequently are not low carbon steel give a better finish a Swedish iron base. Each plate has 
called for and therefore are not pro to the wire than when older types 18 holes and weighs about 21 
duced for considerable periods of of dies are used pounds; cost is approximately $5. 
For an average grade and size of 


time. This means that the die equip- 


ment for these sizes is held idle Low Carbon Wire Drawn low-carbon steel wire these plates 


have a capacity of 500 to 600 pounds 


and the die cost must be distributed The company’s principal product : 

over a relatively small tonnage of is low carbon steel wire of either of wire per hole. 

wire. In such cases high initial cost round or special shaped sections and : : , 

in order to increase the total life of in a full range of hardness from Peening Is Hand Operation 

the die is unwarranted. In the same soft anneal to high temper. The plant After all holes have been used the 
plant production of some sizes may is equipped with variable-speed draw block is placed in a furnace, heated 
be sufficiently high to make _ eco- blocks and the usual complement of to a glowing cherry red heat and then 
nomical the use of the best equip pickling and annealing equipment. peened up to pte tea hole a smaller 
ment and dies which give the longest Material is transferred from one diamete) This is done by hand by 
life. .An additional advantage of the an experienced tool atin After 
long-life die often is found in a Ssu- peening the holes are punched to 


perior quality. | a size with steel punches. This is also 
The Igoe Bros. plant in Newark, iE1G a hand operation and requires long 
N. J., has a capacity of 20 tons of ‘ experience and a high degree of skill 


wire a day and is at present operat- to produce new holes of accurate size 





ing at this full capacity. The com- | Atos. and alignment. It is important to 
pany has been active in the wire- DIA = have the axis of the new hole coin 
drawing industry for more than 40 | cide with the axis of the tapered 
years and its experience with dies — | portion which is untouched. The 
covers a wide range of design from FRONT peening and punching is continued 
the early drawplates containing 18 ; during the life of the plate until the 
holes down to the new tungsten Typical cross section of a tungsten wear on the tapered portion and the 
carbide block with one hole This carbide dit failure of the metal around the holes 
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makes it necessary to discard the 
plate. On the common sizes the com- 
pany finds that a good plate will last 
from 15 to 18 months. 

The punches used for drawplates 
may readily be made square or ir- 
regular in sections and this feature 
is an advantage. With cast dies 
circular holes only can be made by 
the usual process of reaming. Never- 
theless cast draw blocks are com- 
ing into more general use. The typi- 
cal cast block used at the Igoe 
plant is a high-grade, high-carbon 
domestic iron, chilled in“the mold. 
The combined carbon in such a block 
usually amounts to about 3 per cent. 
Each block usually contains 12 or 
15 holes which are drilled to the de- 
sired size and taper by the manu- 
facturer. As the holes wear down 
in use they are reamed to the next 
larger size. This is a comparatively 
simple operation. A reamer, often 
in the form of a three-edged drill, 
is mounted in a lathe and the block 
which is to be reamed is then mount- 
ed in a special jig on the tailstock. 
The block then is moved up until the 
reaming is complete. Each size hole 
has a separate reamer. Assuming the 
wire drawing plant to be equipped 
with the proper fixtures and tools, 
it then is possible for any ordinary 
mechanic to do a satisfactory job. 


Single-Hole Blocks Used 


The third type of die used at the 
Igoe plant is the single-hole block 
made of high-carbon steel and lined 
with a hard material such as tung- 
sten carbide. Dies of this type have 
a far higher initial cost but, as pre- 
viously stated, this frequently is jus- 
tified by their performance. One of 
the most common operations at the 
Igoe plant is drawing %-inch low- 
carbon wire rod down to 0.199-inch 
round in one operation. In this par- 
ticular instance high production and 
low cost of operation are important. 
factors. The wire after it leaves 
the wire drawing department is 
transferred to another part of the 
plant where it is cold rolled down 
to a rectangular section 9/32-inch by 
1/16-inch for use in the construction 
of metal window guards. 

Tungsten carbide dies were used 
for producing the 0.199-inch wire. 
These dies, each with a single hole, 
cost $30. Thus 18 holes would cost 
$540 compared with $5 for 18 holes 
in the English drawplate. Conse- 
quently, a remarkable performance is 
necessary to offset this high initial 
cost. With the drawplates the best 
practice calls for a 26-inch diameter 
drawing pulley or block operating at 
a speed of 55 revolutions a minute. 
With the tungsten carbide die expe- 
rience has shown that this same 
machine may be easily speeded up 
to 80 revolutions a minute, and pos- 
sibly still higher. One of these dies 
on the above operation has produced 
168,000 pounds of wire with no ap- 
preciable wear. Another has pro 
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Illustrating the smoother finish obtained when wire (above) is drawn through 


tungsten carbide die, compared with 


duced 204,600 pounds and is ready 
to be ground to the next larger size. 

The dies have to be sent out for 
grinding and the process costs $5 
each time a hole is enlarged to the 
next size. Sach hole, starting with 
0.199-inch diameter, may be ground 
to four larger sizes as follows: 0.218, 
0.250, 0.281 and 0.300 inches. By the 
time a die is completely used up it 
will have cost $20 for regrinding in 
addition to the $30 initial cost, or a 
total of $50. However, experience at 
the Igoe plant indicates that the life 
of each specially ground hole safely 
may be assumed to be 200,000 pounds 
of wire and since there are one orig- 
inal and four reground holes avail- 
able for use, a total production of 
1,000,000 pounds of wire for each die 
for a $50 die cost appears to be the 
basis of comparison. 


Many Items To Be Considered 


Of course, many considerations 
other than die cost enter into the 
problem. For instance, it has been 
found necessary to keep three ex- 
perienced die men to take care of 
peening and repunching the draw- 
plates. Also for certain work subse- 
quent operations make it advantage- 
ous to have a smooth finish on the 
wire and, as shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration, the tungsten car- 
bide die frequently gives a_ better 
finish than the steel drawplate. 

In making a comparison many 
factors must be watched. The suc- 
cessful operation of any die depends 
upon the speed of drawing, the na- 
ture of the lubricant used, the set- 
ting of the die and the shape of the 
hole. The first tungsten carbide dies 
used at the Igoe plant had too short 
a taper to the hole and this caused 
trouble when irregularities in the 
wire hit against the front edge of 
the hole with the resultant early 
destruction of the lining. The prac- 
tice now is to have the hole long 
enough so that the wire enters a 
full third of the length of the hole 
before its diameter equals that of the 
internal diameter of the hole. The 
dies now successfully used have a 
cross section as shown in the illus- 
tration. The taper is 18 per cent. 

Summing up the various factors 


wire (below) drawn through steel die 


entering into the use of tungsten 
carbide dies for wire drawing opera- 
tions it is seen that the advantages 
of high production, longer life, im- 
proved finish on the product and a 
reduction in the amount of labor 
involved must be weighed against a 
high initial cost, high grinding costs 
and the fact that the tungsten car- 
bide dies are of single-hole design 
while steel and cast iron dies are 
arranged with multiple holes. 


Pipe Research Association 


Opens Cleveland Office 


Co-ordination and expansion of the 
work of subcommittees of the Cast 
Iron Pipe Research association is to 
be the principal object of the stand- 
ardization and development commit- 
tee of the association which recently 
opened offices at 923 Union Trust 
building, Cleveland, with J. R. Dang- 
ler as secretary. Working with the 
American Standards association, the 
committee will assist in the develop- 
ment of specifications which will per- 
mit the wider use of new cast iron 
pipe sections, and will promote other 
development work of the _ industry. 
Mr. Dangler, who will direct the ac- 
tivities, was formerly vice president 
and general manager of the Massil- 
lon Iron & Steel Co. and later was 
assistant to the president of the Cen- 
tral Alloy Steel Co., both of Massil- 
lon, O. 


Solders Containing Cadmium 
Have Low Melting Points 


Cadmium, which is sometimes called 
a chemical brother to zinc, is finding 
use as component of special solders, 
particularly in those used for seal- 
ing cans bearing lithographed labels. 
The low melting point of cadmium- 
bearing solders prevents heat discolor- 
ation of the labels. Lead-bismuth-tin- 
cadmium solders can be manufactured 
to give melting points ranging all the 
way from 55 to 275 degrees Cent., in 
spite of the fact that the melting 
points of none of these constituents 
are below 327 degrees 











This crane of 10-ton capacity is constructed largely from 


aluminum alloy rolled sections and castings. 
pounds 





with trolley 30,000 





is 













Total weight 


Aluminum Alloys Widely 


Used in Traveling Cranes 


IX unusual overhead traveling 
cranes, interesting from several 
standpoints, recently have been 
built by the Northern Engineer. 

ing Works, Detroit, for the United 

States Aluminum Co., Pittsburgh, for 

the latter’s new sheet mills in Alcoa, 

Tenn. These cranes, including the 

trolleys, are made almost entirely 

from aluminum alloy rolled structural 
sections and aluminum alloy castings. 
The crane shown in the accompany- 

ing illustrations has a capacity of 10 

tons; the span is 76% feet between 

truck wheels; and the lift of the 

hoisting hook is 25 feet. Three 220- 

volt direct-current mill-type motors 


drive respectively the hoist, bridg 
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travel and trolley travel and they are 
provided with full magnetic control, 
placed in the operator’s cab located 
at one end of the bridge. The hoist 
operates at a full load speed of 50 
feet per minute, and is provided with 
a 19-horsepower motor. The bridge 
also has a 19-horsepower motor and 
fully loaded travels at a speed of 400 
feet per minute. The trolley travels 
at 150 feet per minute, being driven 
by a 44%4-horsepower motor. 

As is to be seen from the illustra- 
tions, the crane bridge is of latticed- 
type girder construction, being the 
first latticed type bridge designed and 
built for crane purposes and made 
entirely from aluminum alloy rolled 


(Left) — A view 
of the bridge be- 
tween the girders 
showing the un- 
usal construction 
of the latticed 
girders. (Below) 
—The fully-en- 
closed trolley also 
uses aluminum 
for many parts 


structural sections. This design not 
only accomplishes a saving in head- 
room, which was a factor in this in- 
stallation, but reduces materially the 
weight of the structure The bridge 
structure is made up of rolled alu- 
minum structural sections, No. 17ST, 
consisting of channels, angles, plates, 
rails, rivets, and bolts and nuts 

All rivets are of aluminum, also 
the T-rail on which the crane trolley 
runs, including the hook bolts and 
nuts that secure it to the girders. 
Furthermore, all electric conduit and 
fittings are of aluminum and the foot- 
walk which runs the full length of 
the bridge is made entirely of the 
metal, including the floor plates. 


Parts Designed for Strength 


The trucks which carry the bridge 
are aluminum castings, made from 
No. 195 alloy. All gear housings, gear 
covers, bearing housings, transmis- 
sion cases and covers, and lineshaft 
bearings are of aluminum alloy. The 
main line or driving shaft extending 
the full length of the bridge and 
driving both end trucks was made 
from aluminum and has a_ hollow 
center. This shaft is carried on self- 
aligning bearing journals, spaced at 


regular intervals along the bridge 
girder. The bridge is’ provided 
throughout with Hyatt-type roller 


bearings and with forced lubrication. 
Aside from the saving in weight be- 
cause of the material employed, every 
part and member was designed for 
minimum weight and maximum ef- 
fectiveness. 

A view of the bridge between the 
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girders, showing the crane trolley is 
afforded in one of the illustrations 
and gives a good idea of the unusual 
construction. The bridge consists of 
two latticed-type girders with over- 
head bracing, the footwalk being at- 
tached to the lower chord of the left- 
hand girder. The operator’s cab ap- 
pears in the background. 


Cab Is Well Arranged 


The spacious operator’s cab is in 
fact more of a control room than a 
cab. In a well-ordered arrangement, it 
contains all the controls, magnetic 
panels and complete switchboard 
equipment for the operation of the 
three motors on the crane. Plenty of 
free space and floor area are provided 
for the most efficient and convenient 
operation of the crane, and excess to 
all the control equipment. The cab, 
similar to the rest of the crane, is 
made up from rolled aluminum struc- 
tural plates, angles and rivets. 

The trolley is a standard Northern 
type, fully enclosed. As shown in the 
accompanying illustration, the sides 
or trucks, which include the lower 
portion of the gear housings, are made 
from aluminum alloy castings, also 
the gear housing covers, bearing hous- 
ings and the connecting girt between 
the two trolley frames. 

Both girts are of aluminum and 


Automatic Stampin 
Fabricated by Arc 


ONDITIONS which impose ex- 
tremely heavy loads, or unusu- 
ally rough usage on a machine 
require that its frame be strong 
enough to withstand a pressure some- 
what greater than that exerted by 
the machine in ordinary service. This 
requirement often can be met in the 
frames of heavy-duty machines by 
building them of are-welded steel 
and in this way placing the correct 
amount of metal where it is needed. 
The automatic stamping machine, 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is a good example of arc-welded 
steel construction. This machine was 
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permit the live load stresses to be 
brought directly into the trolley sides. 
One is ‘a rigid cast aluminum alloy 
member that connects the two sides 
and holds the trolley in rigid perma- 
nent alignment. It serves only this 
purpose and to carry the hoist motor; 
it carries none of the live load. The 
other is a structural aluminum girt 
which carries the live load directly 
into the trolley sides and is free t 
adjust itself to varying stresses. This 
feature is a guarantee of permanent 
alignment for the trolley and its me- 
chanism and a safety feature as well. 

Some interesting figures regarding 
relative weights of this crane employ 
ing aluminum and the same crane if 
built of iron and steel can be given. 
The weight of only the structural 
parts of the bridge in aluminum and 
with the latticed type girders is 16,- 
500 pounds. The same. structural 
parts in steel and with conventional 
plate-type box girder would have 
weighed 46,600 pounds. Weight of the 
bridge complete without trolley is 24,- 
500 pounds; in steel it would have 
been 68,800 pounds. The trolley unit 
alone is 5500 pounds; in steel it would 
have been 8300 pounds. Total net 
weight of the crane including the 
trolley is 30,000 pounds against 77, 
100 pounds it would have required in 
steel, the saving being 47,100 pounds. 


g Machine Is 
Welding 


built to order by the Southwark 
Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
and produces stampings at the rate 


of 200 per minute from strip steel. 
Should the machine jam, the slugs 
would pile up under the dies and sub- 
ject the frame to extremely heavy 
loads and shocks. The type of con- 
struction illustrated prevents break- 
age of the frame should such an acci- 

The frame of this machine is con- 
structed of 3-inch plate in the main 
members and 1%-inch plate in brack- 
ets and pads. Its weight is 6700 
pounds. This frame was fabricated 
completely by arc welding, using weld- 
ing equipment manufactured by the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. 

In the manufacture of machines to 
order, arc welding has been known 
to save time and expense, and at the 
same time make possible the produc- 
tion of an exceptionally strong and 
rigid machine. The ability to fuse 
steel shapes together add the advan- 
tage of flexible sizes and sections, and 
allows the builder to construct just 
the right size frame with the correct 
strength in a minimum time. 


Automotive Engineers Plan 
Production Meeting 


The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers announces plans for a three- 
day production meeting at the Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit, beginning Oct. 
27. Among the subjects to be covered 
during this meeting will be; machin- 
ing aluminum and its alloys, use of 
tungsten carbide tools, design of mate- 
rial handling systems from. user’s 
point of view, wear allowance and 
tolerance of gages, economic produc- 
tion lots, and the tool engineer’s place 
in mass production. The program is 
being arranged by J. Geschelin ard 
Prof. John Younger. 
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‘ Three-inch plate is used for the frame of this heavy- 
‘ duty machine shown at the left. The brackets and 
pads are arc-welded to these plates using 14-inch 

plate in their construction. The automatic stamping 

machine completely 

shown above 


fabricated by welding is 
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Compensating Grinding Costs 
for Varying Billet Size 


By L. C. GRIFFIN 


Sales Engineer, Precision Grinding Wheel Co. Inc. 


SK the average superintend- 

ent or foreman of a billet 

grinding room what his 

grinding costs are and he 
will give you a figure based on ton- 
nage produced. This figure, he may 
go on to explain, will vary from one 
month to another, for different 
months. Ask him the reason for this 
variation, and he will list the evils 
with which we are all familiar, such 
as poor run of steel, poor grinding 
wheels, small billets, etc. All of this 
has a direct bearing on costs to be 
sure, but the one factor in our esti- 
mation that is the most important 
and to which the least attention is 
paid is the last—namely, the size of 
the billet. 

Size of Billets Neglected 

We have interviewed many fore- 
men, superintendents, managers and 
officials of a number of large steel 
companies, producing steel billets, 
and in some few cases we have had 
the admission that size of billets 
plays a part in grinding cost fluctua- 
tion. In none of our interviews have 
we found anyone who has worked 
outa way to compensate costs when 
grinding billets that might vary 
from 1 x 1 inch to 8 x 8 inches. 
Many a _ superintendent has_ been 
called on the carpet to account for 
high tonnage costs, who could have 
explained in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, if he had some logical way 
to compensate for such billet size 
variation. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to outline a simple method 
by which tonnage ground, contain- 
ing many and varied size of billets, 
can be reconciled and a fair basis 
of costs obtained. 

Let us assume that for a month, 
billets are arriving in the grinding 
room in 8 x 8-inch size. The ton- 
nage costs are low. The goose hangs 
high. Then comes the second month, 
and the 8 x 8-inch order has been 
completed, and a new one started. 
Thissnew order is an assortment of 
billets, measuring 2 x 2 inches, 4% 
x 4% inches, 6 x 6 inches, and some 
§ x 8 inches. Along toward the end 
of the month, there is a shortage of 
grinding wheels and a quick survey 
shows that grinding costs are going 
to be high. 

In analyzing the predicament of 
this superintendent, let us assume 
the first month he was grinding 8 x 
8 x 48-inch billets. In an 8 x 8 x 
48-inch billet there are 1536 square 
inches of grinding area. In grinding 


these 1536 square inches, 3072 cubic 
inches of steel were passed in billet 


form, which weighed approximately - 


867 pounds. When grinding the 
billet, we assume a cut \%-inch deep 
was taken over the entire grinding 
area and in so doing, we remove 192 
cubic inches of steel which weighs 
54.14 pounds. For every square inch 
ground, we have produced two cubic 
inches of steel in billet form. 


Demonstration Proves Costs 


During a previous demonstration 
it was proven and checked that the 
grinding wheel cut at the rate of 10 
cents per pound of metal removed, 
which figure included wheel cost, 
plus labor, plus overhead. This be- 
ing the case, the grinding cost to 
produce an 8 x 8 x 48-inch billet 
was $5.41 or at the rate of $12.49 
per ton. 

The second month let us assume 
the size billets ground was 3 x 8 x 
48 inches. This billet has 576 
Square inches of grinding area, a 
cubical content of 432 cubic inches 
and weighs 122 pounds. For every 
square inch ground, we are produc- 
ing but % of a cubie inch of steel 
in billet form instead of 2 cubic 
inches as in the case of the 8 x 8 x 
48 inches. 

The grinding wheel is still cutting 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound 
of metal removed and also we have 
taken %-inch cut over the entire 
grinding area. On this billet, we 








N the accompanying article is 
outlined a practical method by 
which the tonnage ground in 
the billet grinding departments 
of steel mills can be figured on 
a fairer basis. The author is a 
sales engineer associated with 
the Precision Grinding Wheel 
Co. Inc., Philadelphia, and he 
draws attention to the fact that 
heretofore but little attention has 
been paid to the billet size 
which is an important factor in 
computing the grinding costs. 








have removed 72 cubic inches weigh- 
ing 20.3 pounds. This gives us aq 
cost of $2.03 to produce the billet, 
which is at the rate of $33 per ton. 
This figure you will allow is enough 
higher than the $12.49 price per ton 
obtained when grinding the 8 x 8 x 
48 inch to make any superintendent 
wonder what he is going to tell the 
boss. 

It is readily understood from the 
above that provided all variables, 
other than billet sizes, being equal, 
tonnage costs are in direct propor- 
tion to the relation of square area 
ground to the cubical content of the 
billet, and not in relation to gross 
tonnage handled. 

In order to compensate for the 
different billet sizes, we suggest the 
following simple method: 

A billet 4 x 4 of any length has 
the same number of square inches 
of grinding area as it has cubie 
inches in volume. For every square 
inch ground, you will produce one 
cubie inch of steel in billet form. 
The factor, therefore, is 1, so that 
when a billet of this size is ground, 
the grinding room should be credit- 
ed for producing its total weight. 


Factor Is Provided 


When grinding any other size bil- 
let, either larger or smaller, longer 
or shorter, if*you divide the cubical 
content in cubic inches into the 
square inches of grinding area, you 
obtain a factor that if multiplied by 
the actual weight of the billet, you 
will have a resultant weight that 
should be used as a credit to the 
grinding room instead of the actual 
weight of the billet. In our illus- 
tration of the 8 x 8 and 3 x 3, we 
should multiply the weight of the 
§ x § by 0.5, which gives an adjusted 
weight of 433 pounds. As it costs 
$5.41 to produce this billet, the 
cost per ton becomes $24.98 instead 
of $12.49. In the case of the 3 x 3, 
the factor being 1.33, the adjusted 
weight becomes 162 pounds. As it 
costs $2.03 to produce this billet, 
the cost per ton is $24.98 instead of 
-Pice 

As a matter of illustration, a 
number of billets of various sizes 
have been selected, on which cost 
obtained, with 
unadjusted 


figures have been 
both adjusted and 
weights. Following is an explanation 
of the figures given in the accom- 
panying chart: 

Column 1 gives the size of billet 
Note that both square and uneven 
sizes have been used as illustrations 
in different lengths. 

Column 2 tabulates the square 
inches of area to be ground which 
includes four sides, no ends. 

Column 3 tabulates the cubical 
contents in square inches in each 
billet. 

Column 4 tabulates the number of 
cubie inches of steel produced for 
every square inch of area ground. 
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Giant of 
the Machine 


Tool Industry 


The Timken Bearing that carries the 20° 
diameter spindle of the Stamets Double 
End Cylinder-Boring Machine, illustrated 
above, is said to be the largest ever installed 
in a machine tool. 


This machine bores out the cylinder from 
both ends at once and simultaneously faces 
it. The actual boring and facing time on a 
cast iron cylinder 10° diameter and 14” long, 
is 214 minutes—a speed previously unheard 
of for such an operation. 


The spindle is really a large rotating chuck 
in which the cylinder revolves while the 
cutting tools advance into it. 


Chucks of this type requiring such large 
bearings, have never been satisfactory on 
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plain bearings on account of rapid bearing 
wear and consequent chatter, and the manu- 
facturer of the Stamets boring machine, 
William K. Stamets, Pittsburgh, Pa., credits 
its successful operation, saving in machin- 
ing time and low operating costs directly 
to the permanent rigidity made possible by 
Timken Bearings, and the fact that slight 
wear which may occur can be quickly and 
easily compensated for. 


All headstock shafts in this machine are 
also mounted on Timken Bearings, result- 
ing in additional and substantial power and 
lubricant savings with radically reduced 
maintenance costs. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Companay, Canton, Ohio. 
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Note that although it costs no more 
to grind one square inch on a 2 x 2 
billet than on an 8 x 8, the differ- 
ence in cubic inches produced in 
billet form per square inch of grind- 
ing area is 1 to 4. 

Column 5 tabulates the weight of 
the billet ground, assuming the aver- 
age steel weighs 0.283 pound per 
cubic inch. 

Columns 6 and 7 tabulate the 
amount of steel removed.in cubic 
inches and pounds, assuming a cut 
14-inch deep is taken all over the 
billet. 


Grinding at 10 Cents a Pound 


Column 8 tabulates the cost to re- 
move ‘%-inch from entire ground 
area, assuming that by actual 
weight, time and metal removal test, 
it has been proven that metal can 
be removed at 10 cents per pound, 
which includes wheel cost, plus la- 
bor plus bonus plus overhead. 

Column 9 tabulates the cost per 
ron to produce each billet, using full 
weight of the billet. Note that al 
though it costs but 10 cents a pound 
to remove steel from any of these 
billets, the cost per ton produced 
fluctuates from $12.49 to $49.96. 
For method used in arriving at this 
figure, refer to the first item on the 
chart, which is worked out as fol- 
lows: 

$1.018 
- Ss 2000 
40.75 

Total cost to grind billet ($1.018 
found in column 8) divided by unad- 
justed weight of billet in pounds 
(40.75 pounds found in column 5) 
equals cost to produce one pound of 
billets, which when multiplied by 
2000 pounds or one ton, equals cost 
to produce one ton of billets ($49.26 
found in column 9). 

Column 10 indicates the factor 
with which the actual weight of the 
billet should be multiplied by and is 
obtained by dividing the cubic 
inches of the billet into the squar: 


$49.96 


inches of grinding area. This figure 
is the reciprocal of that which is 
found in the fourth column. 

Column 11 tabulates the adjusted 
weight of the billet after the total 
weight has been multiplied by the 
factor. This compensates square 
inches of grinding area with cubic 
inches of steel produced. 

Column 12 tabulates the cost per 
ton when adjusted weight is used. 
This figure is obtained in the same 
manner as that in column 9, using 
the same cost factor to remove one 
pound of steel. Note that when ad- 
justed weight is used, the cost per 
ton of steel produced in billets re- 
mains constant. 

Therefore, it is demonstrated that 
provided all factors, such as _ effi- 
ciency of grinding wheel, labor ef- 
fort, type of steel, condition of steel, 
ete., remain constant, and the weight 
adjustment factor described above 
to be used, the cost to produce a 
ton of billets will not fluctuate and 
all sizes should be ground at the 
same cost per ton produced. 


Chrome Steel Doors Guard 
Wall Street Securities 


(Concluded from Page 46) 

of various sizes. There are four vault 
doors, such as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, with two emer- 
gency entrances all of which are of 
solid steel 30 inches thick. One vault 
door and vestibule will weigh ap- 
proximately 121,000 pounds. 

Each of the emergency entrances, 
which are used for ventilating pur- 
poses, and also the entrance into the 
vault in the event one of the main 
entrances refuses to operate, weighs 
pounds. The large main 
doors weigh approximately 42 tons 
and a child can operate this door 
and place it in an open and closed 
This ease of operation is 


56,000 


position. 
due to the fact that the door is so 


well balanced that the 42-ton weight 
can be moved with a mere pressure 
of the hand. Doors delivered to the 
job are carried to the building on 
a 100-ton truck, conveyed on rollers 
about 75 feet to the elevator shafts, 
and lowered 69 feet below the street 
level to be set in position. 

In the Bank of Manhattan build- 
ing circular 30-inch doors of the 
same materials are used as entrance 
to one vault, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This door is 
90 inches diameter and weighs 78% 
tons. The door is right hinged. Two 
4-wheel bank locks’ with offset 
spindles ground into the door to a 
liquid-proof fit and one 4-movement 
72-hour time lock complete the lock- 
ing arrangement. 


Built in One Piece 


The frame is built of a one-piece 
steel casting U-shaped in section with 
the two sides or returns connected 
by webs, the cavity being filled with 
infusite and special hard chemical 
compound. Front and jamb return of 
the casting have a thickness of not 
less than 1% inches at any point. 
The door is made of an integral steel 
casting not less than 1% inches thick 
at any point with the bolt frame cast 
solid with the door. The cavity is 
filled with special metals previously 
stated, infusite making up about two- 
thirds of the metal employed. 

Door accessories include 24 speci- 
al steel bolts, each 6 inches diameter, 
crane hinge, pressure system, day 
gate with key lock, shown in the il- 
lustration with circular door ajar, 
alarm bell, door step, glass interior 
door, foot plate, metal architrave 
and foundation. Finished in polished 
steel are the bolt frame, locking 
connections, driving 
plates on 


bolts, lock 
wheel, architrave, finish 
outside and inside of door and frame, 
jambs of frame and door, glass door 
frame and crane hinge. The hinge 
tips, day gate, lever handles, hand 


wheel, ete., are finished in nickel 








Data Showing Cost Fluctuations \When Grinding 


. 4 

Cul 

‘5 iré ee 

ches ( 

Len xe o 288 144 50 
2x2x4 384 192 0 
2x4 x 3 $32 2 6 
4x 4x4 768 7¢ 1.00 
+x 4 72 1152 i115 1.00 
4x 5x 60 1U80 120 1.11 
6 x ¢ 45 1152 1728 1.50 
b Oo 2 va 1728 2592 1.50 

R x 8 48 153¢ 3072 2.00 
*Note I 10 cent per p 


Billets of Varied Size 


We t 4 t 
{ I 1 
40.7 6 { 10. ] $1,018 
4. 33 48.0 l ] § 
1.50 54 ( 15.2 1.528 
217.34 v 27.1¢ 2.710 
26.01 144 $0 $.075 
339.60 135.( §. 20 3. 820 
4&9 0 144. | 10.75 4.07 
33.5 216.0 61.12 6.112 
ROY 7 192.0 33 5 33 


4 81.50 $24 
49. OE 108 . 6¢ 24 
37.4% 122.2 24 
24.9 217.34 24 
24.9 326.01 24 
22.4 305. 64 24 
16. 66 ( 326.1 24 
16. 6¢ of 459.26 24.9% 
12.49 $34.68 24.98 
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FOR EVERY NEED...THE RIGHT QUALITY OF STEEL IN A FULL RANGE OF SIZES 





Because J & L Warehouses 
form an tntegral part of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, you can purchase 
trom them, the same uniforml) 
hich quality steel that you 
would receive on orders to the 
J & L Mills. Here is pictured 
the steel bar stocks in the) & L 
Warehouse at Pittsburgh. 


The Word “SERVICE” Means Prompt De- 
livery of STEEL OF THE QUALITY AND 
SIZE BEST SUITED TO YOUR NEEDS 


ROMPT delivery is only a part of the service you receive on steel ordered from 

your J & L Warehouse. To every member of the J & L Warehouse organization 
the word “Service” means also that every order must be filled with steel of known 
quality, of the grade and in the size best adapted to your requirements. 
J & L Warehouses are able to give you this exceptional service because they .orm 
an integral part of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. They draw on J & L 
mills for their stocks. They have access to all the knowledge of steel and its uses 
gained by J & L in three-quarters of a century of experience in furnishing iron 
and steel to a great variety of industries. They can intelligently advise you when 
you have unusual requirements calling for special analysis steels. Finally, they 
know—from the experience of J & L—what steel they must stock in each territory 
served to make good the statement that in J & L Warehouses there is: “For every 
need ... the right quality of steel in a full range of sizes.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


American Iron and Steel Works 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
J&L Sales Offices: Atlanta Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver 
Detroit Erie Los Angeles Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
St. Louis San Francisco Washington Canadian Representative: Jones & Laughlin Steel Products 


x Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S. A. and Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 








USES: 





Aluminum Alloys 


Application of aluminum in_ petro- 
leum rejinery discussed by Stanley 
Gill, in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, August 1930, p. 4883. 

Much experience has shown that all 
of the commercial aluminum alloys 
possess a remarkable resistance to cor- 
rosion by gases or air containing high 
concentrations of hydrogen sulphide 
at temperatures below 250 degrees 
Fahr. In casing head gasoline plants 
the most succesful applications prob- 
ably would be to heat exchangers, to 
gas lines handling corrosive gas to 
absorbers, condensers and the like. 
Light-gage aluminum has proved its 
value as a sheathing over wooden 
decks of tanks handling highly cor- 
rosive crudes. In addition to the cor- 
rosion reduction, the aluminum 
sheathing may be expected to effect 
a reduction to evaporation losses. 
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Effects of Alloys 


Chemical and physical effects of 
the use of alloys in cast iron, by R. C. 
Good, in Transactions and Bulletin of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, August 1930, p. 15, 14 pp. 

In the 20-year period from 1909, 
when alloys in cast iron were first 
investigated, until 1929, the produc- 
tion of alloyed irons has risen to ap- 
proximately 700,000 tons in_ the 
United States. The developments in 
the use of alloys in cast iron, is 
traced, as is the effects of varying 
percentages of carbon, silicon, phos- 


phorus, sulphur, manganese, chro- 
mium, nickel, vanadium and other 


elements on the chemical and physical 
properties of gray iron alloys. Possi- 
bilities in the use of the new alloy, 
zirconium, also are discussed. 
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Pipe Lines 


Some aspects of high-pressure nat- 
ural gas transportation, by R. S. Lord, 
in Journal of the Western Society of 
Engineers, August 1930, p. 254, 15 pp., 
10 illusts. 


For the last two or three years 


there has been an extraordinary ac- 
tivity in the promotion and construc- 
tion of natural gas transportation 
systems. Projects of a magnitude 
never before attempted have been car- 
ried to successful conclusion and 
plans are under way for natural gas 
systems greater than any now exist- 
ing. In line with these developments 
and the extensive piping of the gas 
all over the country, the companies 
concerned are requiring larger and 
larger steel pipe. The development 
of this pipe has been confined prin- 
cipally to the past few years. At one 
time an 8-inch pipe was considered 
about the limit. Another problem 
has been the joining of the pipe sec- 
tions. Many types of joints have been 
tried with the victaulic type joint 
leading the competition until the 
present ascendency of the welded 
joint. 
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Carboloy Tools 


Tungsten carbide tools applied to 
300 operations in an automobile 
truck plant discussed in Machinery, 
August 1930, p. 980, 234, pp. 5 
illusts. 

The materials cut are cast iron, 
malleable iron, gun iron, aluminum 
bronze, brass, aluminum and a few 
cases of steel. Of all the operations 
on which thorough tests have been 
made, the average increase in pro- 
duction in machining cast iron has 
been from 30 to 40 per cent, count- 
ing floor-to-floor time. In the case of 
steel drums the production increase 
has been 17 per cent. Use of the 
special tools in facing the top of the 
eylinder bores in the cylinder block 
afforded a total saving for a given 
production schedule of $944. It is the 
impression of the engineers of this 
company that the largest savings may 
not be obtained necessarily through 
excessively high cutting speeds, but 
rather through the use of more 
moderate cutting speeds with the ac- 
companying long life tool and the 
completion of a great many pieces 
between grinds. 
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Heat Treatment 


Heat treatment of high-speed tool 
steel to lengthen the life of cutting 
tools, by Herbert M. Boylston, in 
Black and White, E. F. Houghton & 
Co., Philadelphia, September 1930, p. 
22, 4 pp., 2 illusts. 

The author begins by giving an in- 
teresting historical review of the de- 
velopment of alloy steels and their 
heat treatment, from the pioneer ex- 
periments of Robert F. Mushet in 
1868. It was not until about 1900, 
however, that the technique of manu- 
facture and heat treatment of what 
we now Call high-speed steels became 
in any way established. Frederick W. 
Taylor and Mansel White. being large- 
ly responsible for this better under- 
standing. From that time on, the 
adoption and development of the new 
cutting alloys was rapid. 

Composition of modern high-speed 
steels is discussed, forging methods 
are described, and successful anneal- 
ing, hardening and tempering methods 
are described. Sufficient detail is en- 
tered into on the subject of heats, 
time that heats should be held, meth- 
ods of quenching, etc., to make this 
article a valuable guide to those en- 
gaged in practical heat treating oper- 
ations. 


Pickling Metals 


Recent developments in 
operations and equipment require- 
ments discussed by C. A. Crawford, 
in Inco, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 14, 3% pp., 
9 illusts. 

A new alloy known as Ni-resist 
recently has been introduced for cor- 
rosion-resisting castings for pickling 
equipment. It is a cast iron to which 
has been added a fixed mixture of 
nickel, copper and chromium, and is 
resistant to sulphuric and _  hydro- 
chlorie acids and alkaline solutions. 
On account of condensed vapor and 
metallic encountered in the 
pickling process it has been found 
good practice to provide for washing 
off the outside of ventilating hoods 
with a hose each week when the 
equipment is idle. It also has been 
found that by painting the outside 
of hoods with grease every few 
months the tendence to form en- 
crusted deposits is reduced material- 


pickling 


salts 
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—where’s the | 


ECONOMY 


of hallway measures 


F you were equipping to pickle tons and tons of 
sheet you’d equip with Duriron and Durimet as a 
matter of course. Why should you be less concerned 
about your own set up, even if you use only a few tons 
of acid a year? If your tank leaks the wastage costs 
just as real money. If your steel ‘‘coppers’’ it’s just as 






troublesome in proportion. 


Get set right, at the start. Remember! Duriron Cir- 
culating Jets do not ‘“‘pound’’—there’s no vibration to 
cause leaky tank joints. Duriron Drains and Cocks 


are leak tight—permanently. 


And now you can have Durimet for sheet and plate 
fabrication, for tie rods, nuts and washers, for racks 
and pins, trays, baskets, etc. Write for details. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, Inc. 
434 Findlay Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Sales Offices in 29 Principal Cities 


DURIRON 


HEATING JETS, ACID AND DRAIN PIPING, VALVES AND COCKS, PUMPS, FANS, ETC. 


DURIMET 


FOR SHEET AND PLATE FABRICATION AND IN 
BARS, SHAPES, ETC. 


HE NEW Acid- 
Resistant Nickel- 
Chrome Steel.... 
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SCANNING THE TECHNOLOGY OF STEEL 





ly and the life of the hoods increased. 
A pickling solution that can be 
worked hot without undue fuming 
and which will pickle monel metal, 
pure nickel and high-nickel white 
metals includes one part by volume 
of nitric acid or sodium nitrate, one 
part sodium chloride and eight parts 
sulphurie acid, 60-degree Baume, to 
90 parts water. 


Wire Cables 


Description of the spinning of four 
36-inch cables for the Fort Lee bridge, 
by E. Warren Bowden, in Engineering 
News Record, Aug. 14, 1930, p. 242, 
7 pp., 13 illusts. 

The cables for the new bridge over 
the Hudson river between Fort Wash- 
ington park in New York City, and 
Fort Lee in New Jersey are now rap- 
idly nearing completion. On Aug. 7 
the last wire of the total of 105,896 
wires was spun, signalizing the plac- 
ing in a single project of more wire 
than the sum of that contained in 
the next seven largest suspension 
bridges now in existence. The entire 
bridge is of unusual proportions, its 
center span of 3500 feet being prac- 
tically double that of any bridge pre- 
viously built. The work of spinning 
the cables involved many interesting 
problems and many improvements in- 
cidental to production on such an un- 
precedented scale. 

The contractor has used new types 
of footbridges and unusual methods of 
erection, including an improved de- 
sign of tramway rope support, power 
drive and control of reels, an unusual 
and efficient installation of electric 
signal and operating equipment. The 
latter not only permits a close control 
of the entire spinning operation from 
a central dispatcher’s office but also 
permits wire adjustments to be made 
at the towers one-third of a mile away 
by the observer at midspan. Also by 
a system of light signals, the pro- 
gressive stages of wire adjustment 
are co-ordinated most effectively. 
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Wire Wheels 


Simplification resulting from im- 
proved annealing operations in the 
manufacture of wire wheels for au- 
tomobiles, by W. M. Hepburn, in In- 
dustrial Gas, August 1930, p. 23, 3 
pp., 5 illusts. 

As simplification of manufacture 
lowers costs, so the trend to wire 
wheels broadens, for many automo- 
bile makers find that this wheel has 
values not possessed’ by 
The Wire Wheel Corp. 
of America, Buffalo, a division of 
the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Corp., De- 
capacity in excess of 


tangible 
other types. 


troit, has a 


oU 


40,000 wire wheels per month. Man- 
ufacturing operations are divided 
into the following departments: In- 
ner hub machining; hub shell ma- 
chining; hub cap machining; rim 
punching; wheel assembly; enamel- 
ing; plating; steel; and 
foundry. 

New methods which reduce the 
number of manufacturing operations 
are being devised continually, an 
instance being the hub shell of the 
Cadillac car, formerly requiring 18 
different operations, including four 
anneals; present practice has re: 
duced this to 12 operations includ- 
ing three anneals. These operations 
include some severe draws and an- 
nealing between the draws must be 
carried out with extreme care. The 
annealing furnace used is of the gas- 
fired counterflow pusher-type and is 
automatic and continuous both as to 
operation and temperature control. 
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Blast Furnace Design 


Changes in stack construction which 
effect smoother operation and greater 
economies, by James P. Dovel, in Blast 
Furnace and Steel Plant, August, 
1930, p. 1285, 21%4 pp., 1 illust., 1 table. 

A stack redesigned with a thinner 
inwall lining and with inwall cooling 
plates and metal top is described in 
detail. This construction gives an 
increase in volume above the bosh of 
27.4 per cent, an increase in the 
stockline with resultant decrease in 
the quantity of flue dust, a_ bell 
ratio to stockline which will make 
active the total area of the furnace, 
increased thermal efficiency and a 
permanent inwall lining with the re- 
lining charge eliminated in this sec- 
tion of the furnace. 


Industrial Furnace Design 


Recent developments in furnaces 
for reheating ingots, blooms, slabs, 
billets and rounds in steel plants, by 
G. R. McDermott, in Tron and Steel 
Engineer, June 1930, p. 27, 9 pp., 17 
illusts., 1 chart. 

Rigid requirements of steel users 
have brought about revamping of 
steel mill methods so that exact spec- 
ifications can be met without cur- 
tailing production or increasing pro- 
duction More scientific re- 
heating methods may play a large 
part in making this possible. The 
author proceeds to give a detailed 
account of modern requirements and 


costs. 


successful methods of meeting them. 

The diagrams serve to make clear 
the internal arrangements of  vari- 
ous modern furnaces and_ soaking 
pits, while the halftones illustrate 
construction details, methods of in- 
stallation, control systems, etc. The 
subjects of fuels and furnace opera- 
tion are touched upon. 


Railroad Repair Shop 


Layout and equipment of the new 
C & O railroad shops described in de- 
tail in American Machinist, Aug. 21, 
1930, p. 305, 11 pp., 21 illusts. — 

Shops were designed for providing 
the maximum capacity of locomotive 
output with the least possible deten- 
tion from service and at a minimum 
expenditure of labor. Machinery for 
each kind of work is grouped to avoid 
handling of parts. 
groups are 


all unnecessary 
Twenty-five divisions or 
provided in the shop in which equip- 
ment has been segregated for handling 
repairs on related equipment without 
it being necessary to job out any 
work in another department. Machine 
tools installed in the shop are listed 
in the article according to the type, 
size, number, location and builder. 
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Ma nganese Ore 


Comprehensive report of the econo- 
mic setup of the manganese ore indust- 
ry with special attention to the = pre- 
sent Russian situation, in Business 
Week, Aug. 20, 1930, p. 28, 2 pp. 

Manganese production in the United 
States is an infant industry; it has 
had a short but checkered career; it 
faces serious problems; but that it 
rates more protection than is provided 
in the Smoot-Hawley tariff is debat- 
able. The American Manganese Pro- 
ducers association has filed charges 
that Russian manganese ores are be- 
ing dumped in this country in order 
to establish gold credits and to ruin 
the domestic industry. J. Carson Ad- 
kerson, president of the association, 
has told Secretary Mellon that these 
Russian ores, “sold here at less than 
production cost,” have driven the price 
down from 40 cents per unit—the 
average for 5 years ending Jan. 1, 1929 

to 25 cents, “resulting in serious 
damage and even wrecking of the 
growing domestic manganese indust- 
ry.” Before the war domestic produc- 
tion was negligible; world supplies 
came from Russia and India. 
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Machine 


Grinding Fixture Handles 
Tooth Rounding Cutters 


City Machine & Tool Works, East 
Third at June, Dayton, O., has intro- 
duced a flute grinding fixture for use 
with the cutters of a gear tooth round- 
ing machine. The accompanying 
photograph shows this fixture in 


operating position on the table of a 
grinding machine with a cutter about 
to be fed against the grinding wheel. 

The cutter is held in a quick acting 
collet, and is accurately indexed to 
each successive flute position by a 
ratchet spring arrangement. The fix- 








Grinding firture holds gear-rounding 
e cutters when dressing flutes 


ture not only insures that the cutters 
are properly ground, even by a rela- 
tively unskilled operator, but it also 
insures that a minimum amount of 
metal is removed at each grinding. 
Thus cutter performance is kept at its 
best and cutter life is extended to the 
maximum. 


S 2 


Portable Electric Grinders 
Withstand Heavy Duty 


Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
announces a new line of heavy-duty 
portable grinders, rated at 1 and 2 
These grinders, one of 
which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, are equipped both with 
single-phase motors for lamp socket 
connection, and with two and three- 
phase motors for connection to power 
line circuits. Direct-current motors 
also can be furnished. The single- 
phase machines have improved com- 


hor ‘Ppower. 
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machinery could not be built.” 





mutating type repulsion induction mo 
tors, which do away with the drag- 
ging centrifugal switch. They will 
instantly pick up speed under loads 
within twice their rated capacity. 
Their starting current demands are 
unusually low also, and low voltage 
has no objectionable effect upon them. 

These grinders are designed 
throughout for heavy duty, motors be- 





Heavy duty portable grinders have 
antifriction bearings 


ing rated for continuous duty and all 
parts being generously proportioned. 
3all bearing motors are used and the 
grinding spindles are carried on 
tapered roller bearings. The manu 
facturer points out the advisability of 
using a 1-horespower and a 2-horse- 
power grinder in conjunction, the 10 
inch wheels being transferred from 
the 2-horsepower to the 1-horsepowe! 
machine as soon as they are worn 
down to 8 inches. This induces 
grinding efficiency by maintaining ap 
proximately correct surface’ speeds, 
and makes for abrasive wheel econ 
omy 


Double-End Radius Blades 
Are Used in Gages 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi 
dence, R. I., has introduced a series 
of fillet and radius gages of unique 
design in which concave and convex 
radii of the same size are combined 
on the same blade. The blades are 
slotted so that they will slide along 
their pivot, thus bringing either end 
into working 
clamped in place by a large thumb 


position. They are 
screw. Many blades are available at 
one time, and their length makes 
them usable in places hard to reach 

Two styles are offered. The one il 
lustrated has a blade form particula 
ly suited to checking fillets and radii 


in corners or against shoulders. Thi 





ools «+ Shop Equipment 


«Without machine tools modern 





style is made in two models, one rang- 
ing from 1/32 to 17/64-inch by 64ths, 
and the other from 9/32 to 33/64-inch 
by 64ths. The other style has radii 
swung on the center lines of its blades 
and is especially useful in laying out 
forming tools and in similar work. 
This is likewise made in two sizes, 
one ranging from 1/32 to 44-inch by 
64ths, and the other from 17/64 to %- 
inch by 64ths. 

The design cuts the usual number of 
blades one half, which combined with 
the use of high-grade thin-gage metal 
makes the gages light, compact and 


strong 





Concave and conver radii are carried 
on each gage blade 


Straight Column Press Has 
Unusual Features 


Toledo Machine & Tool Co., Tole 
do, O., announces a new straight col 
umn press primarily for heavy 
forming, flattening and embossing 
operations, in which are incorporated 
a number of improvements. The rear 
view of this press shown in the ace 
companying illustration reveals the 
major part of the mechanism. 

To insure maximum rigidity, the 
frame is narrow in proportion to the 
size of the machine, being only 43 
inches between uprights. The crank 
shaft is of the semieccentric type 
and is 13 inehes in diameter at the 
frame bearings and 20 inches in di 
ameter at the crankpin connection 
The latter is bronze bushed. The 
stroke of this shaft is 16 inches and 
it is supported so as to reduce de 
flection to a minimum. The slide 
has an area of 35 inches right to 
left, by 38 inches frent to back. It 
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»>AVAMITE> 


The Wear Resisting Alloy 


ADAMITE is helping many indus- 
trial concerns solve the problems of 


ABRASIVE and ROLLING WEAR. 


<4LINVGQV—« 





Performance records are conclusive 


evidence that ADAMITE ROLLS 
and HEAVY DUTY CASTINGS 
deserve your consideration as an aid 
in lowering your upkeep and as a 
result your manufacturing costs. 


<I LINVOV—e 


ADAMITE is established. Why 
experiment? We'll gladly go into 
detail upon receipt of your request. 
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ADAMITE ROLLS & HEAVY DUTY CASTINGS 7 
ee | MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO. | Pittsburgh | 


Manufacturers | UNITED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY CO. { Penna. | 
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is equipped with a three-bar direct- 
acting knockout for removing work 
from the punch. The adjustment is 
6 inches, this being effected by a 
power slide elevator with operating 
motor mounted on the front of the 
slide. 


Improved Control Mechanism 


Gearing, clutch and the control 
mechanism are arranged compactly. 
The clutch is of the friction type and 
is integral with the flywheel. The 
flywheel is mounted on tapered roller 
bearings and is the only moving part 
when the press is not in operation. 
A clamshell brake is mounted on the 
opposite side of the press from the 
clutch, which removes the common 
objection of the clutch heating up. 
The hand lever for operating the 
clutch is fitted with an attachment 
which allows the press to be stopped 
or started at will, or by changing 
the position of a small stud at the 
bottom of the hand lever, the press 
can be made to stop automatically 
at top center. Pressure lubrication 
is provided from a_ foot-operated 
grease gun through individual pipes 
to each bearing. The press is operat- 
ed by a 50-horsepower motor which 
is mounted on the plate shown at the 
top of the frame. The approximate 
weight of the machine is 160,000 
pounds. 














OGRE Dip te age 
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Combined — shear 
and punch — per- 
mits several op- 
erations to be 
SoerTrrormnmed 
at once, will 
handle large 
structural shapes, 
and has improved 


operating fea- 
tures 
Oem are 


Combined Punch and Shear 
Handles Large Shapes 


Henry Pels & Co., 90 West street, 
New York, has added to its line of 
combination shears and punches a 
new machine adapted to the require- 
ments of larger structural work. A 
view of the unit is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The punch 
end of the machine has a capacity up 
to 1-inch holes through 1-inch steel. 
The depth of the throat is 24 inches 
and its height is such that Bethie- 
hem beams up to 30-inch and H- 





columns up to 14-inch can _ be 
punched in webs and flanges. The 
TELAT E 


This straight col 
umn press has 


power and 
strength to per 
form unusually 
heavy forming, 


flattening and 
embossing opera 
tions at a_ high 


rate of produ 
tion 
RLS 





machine will even punch webs and 
flanges of Carnegie CB sections up 
to 36 inches in height and 16-inch 
width of flange. 

Strength and rigidity are assured 
by a heavy double-plate frame. A 
full-floating punch head allows the 
punch to be set on the center mark 
by means of a hand lever, where it 
can be held until the operator is 
ready to punch the hole, at which 
time the punch will penetrate the 
steel without first going up. The 
punch will also ‘‘float’’ over the 
work, that is it will go up and down 
over the work touching it lightly at 
each stroke, leaving both hands of 
the operator free to center the work. 

The angle shear has a new double 
spindle holddown. The plate shear 
has a crank and worm operated hold 
down, and rollers in the horizontal 
plate splitting channel to facilitate 
feeding of large and heavy plate. The 
angle cutter has capacity for 6 x 6 x 
5g-inch angles, cutting square, and 4 
x 4 x \% inch angles, cutting bevel. 

A special set of die blocks and 
punch holders adapted to the high 
throat are available. These cover the 
entire range of the machine in punch 
ing structural shapes, with the least 
possible number of changes of set-up. 
With this set the rare changes nec 
essary are confined to light-weight 
parts which are easy to handle 

The machine requires 7% horse 
power, it is 88 inches long x 51 
inches wide x 82 inches high, and 
its approximate weight is 8250 


pounds. 
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Duplex Hydraulic Machine 
Bores and Taps Valves 


Baker Bros. Ine., Toledo, O., have 
introduced a line of duplex hydraulic 
feed machines particularly suited to 
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Such work as boring and tapping of valve 


bodies is done at high speed by this 


hydraulically controlled duplex machine 


such work as the boring and tapping 
of valve bodies. The main frame of 
these machines is a single box-type 
casting, so designed to permit the 
mounting of various kinds of heads 
and fixtures to suit the work in hand. 
The heads are driven by independent 
motors through V belts. Provision is 
made for adjusting the spindles so 
that the tools can be set for size. 


Adaptors are furnished in the fixture 


plate for each different size of fitting. 

The machine is fully automatic, 
the main spindle drive being electri- 
cally controlled so that when the 
operator presses a push button the 
main drives in each end start simul- 
taneously. The heads then _ feed 
through the work, the taps collapse, 
the heads back out, and the motors 
stop to await the beginning of the 
next cycle. 


Details of Operation 


To secure the desired tapping lead 
from the hydraulic feed mechanism, 
the heads are fed against a retarding 
cam, a separate cam being furnished 
for each end. These cams are each 
made in two pieces so that changes 
in lead can be made quickly, a 
change requiring about 10 minutes. 
Ball bearings are used throughout 
the machine. Each head has an in- 
dependent hydraulic feed pump ot 
the gear type, these pumps being 
driven by direct-connected motors 
and each having a separate oil reser- 
voir. The fixture has an attachment 
which automatically brushes _ the 
chips to the rear, and out of the ma- 
chine 

The machine illustrated has a two- 
spindle head at each end, and a three- 
position indexing fixture. It will 
bore and tap valve bodies of either 
cast iron or steel from 114 up to 4 
Single spindle 
he furnished. Each head is driven by 
a 15-lorsepower motor and each hy- 


inches. heads can 


draulic pump by a_ 3-horsepower 
motor The weight of the machine 
shown is ahbovt 20 tons. 


Large Plate Brake Press 
Has Hydraulic Power 


Duff Patents Co. Ine., Pittsburgh, 
has designed an unusually large and 
powerful plate brake press, featuring 
structural steel construction and _ be- 
ing hydraulically driven. The end 
housings, one of which appears promi- 
nently in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, are made from solid plates of 
steel l-inch thick, and are of open de- 
sign so that material can be fed in 
and withdrawn through the ends ot 
the press. The machine is equipped 
with five hydraulic cylinders of 200 
tons capacity each, these being sup- 
ported between the heavy steel girders 
which connect the two end housings 

The hydraulic pressure available is 
S000 pounds per square inch, and with 
all cylinders operating together a total 
pressure of 1000 tons is available. This 
is capable of bending cold a %@-inch 


Unique applica 
tion of hydraulic 
power is made in 
this hig brake 
press, which will 
bend cold a %®- 
inch steel plate 
25 feet long to 
any angle in less 
than 1 minute 





plate 25 feet long to any angle in one 
stroke in less than 1 minute. Each 
cylinder can also be worked indepen- 
dently, so that, with independent dies 
and several operators, work requiring 
several operations can be done at one 
passage through the press. 

Primarily, however, the press is in- 
tended for bending long plates of 
heavy gage. On work of this type, 
the male die is ordinarily in the na- 
ture of a knife edge to form a square 
corner, but provisions are made for 
the attaching of dies of any shape or 
radius. According to the builder, the 
finished work is absolutely true in 
form. 

The illustration does not give an 
adequate idea of the size of this 
press. It occupies floor space, 14 x 30 
feet, stands 14 feet 10 inches above the 
floor, extends 2 feet 6 inches below 
the floor, and weighs about 160,000 
pounds. 


@ 


Gear Testing Machine Gives 
Check on Cutting 


Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., 
has designed a machine for testing the 
running qualities of straight and 
spiral bevel gears whose shafts inter- 
sect at 90 degrees. The essential 
working parts of this machine are 
shown in the acompanying illustra- 
tion, the box-shaped pedestal on which 
it is mounted being cut away. 

The machine is a precision instru- 
ment and at the same time it is of 
sturdy, heavily-ribbed construction to 
withstand load tests. The spindles on 
which the gears are mounted are Car- 
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‘‘Here, Lad — 


In introducing me to your 
friend ‘Arc Welding’ you added, 
‘He can do his best work for us 
with the ‘Stable-Arc’ welder, be- 
cause Lincoln is the ad- 
mitted leader of the field.’ 


Now I know that there 
must be merit in other 
machines ...so how on 
earth can Lincoln keep 
ahead?” 
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The Lincoln 
**Stable-Arc’’ Welder 


— welds easier 
— makes better welds 
— permits greater output 
because of the steady uni- 
form arc throughout entire 
welding range, which is the 
result of: 
Variable voltage design 
Laminated magnetic 
circuit 
Separately-excited genera- 
tor field 
Double control of welding 
heat 
All steel construction 


No other welder has all these 
features, 


t 








‘‘Easy, Pop— 


By S-P-E-E-D. 


They've kept ahead by using all 
their head on arc welding. No 
part of the headwork is dissipated 
on other subjects. They’re special- 
ists—in a highly specialized field. 
Everyone from the front carpet to 
the steel platform in the rear (arc- 
welded, by the way) works for the 
cause of arc welding and for the 
effect of making the ‘Stable-Arc’ 
the best welder. 


In manual welders, in automatics 
and in their ‘Fleetweld’ electrode 
Lincoln has the lead in speed—and 
transfers this speed to the welding 
problems of ‘Stable-Arc’ users. 


And in saying this I don't belittle 
any other welders. They nearly all 
have merit, as you say — which 
keeps the Lincoln people on their 
toes all the time to maintain their 
lead. 


In short, a rabbit never is so fast as 
when there’s something behind it.” 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Dept. No. 20-8, Cleveland, O. 


ble. 


I 














MACHINE TOOLS AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 








bearings ar 


ried on matched ball 
ranged in pairs with sufficient initial 
load to eliminate radial and axial de- 
flection. The bearings are protected 
by labyrinth seals. The taper boxes of 
the heat-treated spindle noses are 
ground after the spindles are in place, 
insuring absolute concentricity. The 
ways on the frame are of generous 
width and narrow guides give close 
alignment. 

The pinion head is power driven in 
either direction, and has a push but- 
ton control. It is adjustable horizontal- 
ly on the frame by handwheel and 
lead screw with a dial graduated in 
0.001 inches. 

The driven, or gear, 
mounted in an eccentric which per- 
mits its adjustment either slightly 
above er below the axis of the pinion 
spindle. By this the operator is able 
to determine the amount of change 
in the adjustment of the gear cutting 
machine required to produce gears 
with correct tooth bearings. It also 
can be used to compensate for wear in 
the ways of the testing machine it- 
self. The eccentric is clamped by lock 
bolts. The entire gear head is adjust- 
able on the frame at right angles to 
the pinion head by means of hand- 
wheel and lead screw. Both heads are 
clamped to the frame front and rear 
by separate clamps, exerting equal ten- 
sion and actuated by a single lever. 


spindle is 


Capabilities of Machine 


The machine will test bevel gears 
up to 3 inches in diameter, by run- 
ning them together in pairs or with 
a reference gear. It is useful in check 
ing cutting machine setup, for testing 
hardened gears for tooth bearing and 
quietness, and as a final test on lapped 
gears. In the case of heat-treated 
gears, it determines setting of cutting 
machine needed to compensate foi 
changes during the heat treatment 
Load tests are made possible by a 
brake which can be manually operated 
or set for fixed amount of load. 

The drive is by 1'%-horsepower 
motor through a V-belt, motor and 
control being built into the column of 
the machine. Spindle speed is 3000 and 
1500 revolutions per minute. Net 


weight is 550 pounds. 
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Testing machine 
allows quick, ac- 
curate checking 
of bevel gears of 
straight and spi- 
ral types, and de- 
termines allow- 
anees for heat 
treating 


Gasoline-Electric Welder 
Is a Portable Unit 


Lincoln Electric Co., Coit road and 
Kirby avenue, Cleveland, announces a 
new gus engine-driven are welder 
with a rating of 400 amperes and a 
current range up to 500 amperes. One 
of the units mounted on wheels for 
field work, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. This welder meets 
the growing demand for a powerful, 
portable machine capable of handling 
heavy electrodes on structural work, 
oil and gas lines, ship building and 
repalr, ete. 

The outfit is of the variable-voltage 
single-operator type, and runs at 1500 
mechanisms of all controls are housed 
mechanism ot all controls are housed 
in a ventilated steel cabinet, hand 
regulators and switches being mounted 
on a panel which forms one side ot 
the cabinet. This panel carries the 
rheostat, switch, volt-am- 
meter and terminals for 


diverter 
wingnut 


cables, giving unified control. The 
control cabinet is conveniently mount- 
ed directly over the generator. The 


commutator of the welding genera- 
tor and the exciter are provided with 
covers which 
damage by falling objects. 


protect them against 

The generator is driven by a 6-cylin- 
der engine with an S. A. E. rating of 
33.75 and a brake horse power of 55 


at 1500 revolutions per minute. An 


Vew are welding 


unit meets de 
nand for port 
able outfit ea 
pable of han 


dling heavy elec 
frodes On struc 


tural work, oil 
and das lines, 
ship building, 


ete 
SESE SRNR 


automatic throttle control permits the 
engine to idle at approximately half 
speed when the arc is not going; upon 
striking the are, the engine immedi- 
ately comes up to full speed. A time 
delay keeps the engine running at full 
speed in case the are is momentarily 
broken. This interval is long enough 
to permit the operator to change elec- 
trodes, etc., without having the speed 
affected, but the machine will auto- 
matically slow down during longer in- 
terludes such as moving to a new lo- 
cation. 

The unit is provided with a metal 
cover with removable metal sides all 
of which interlock so that the use of 
one padlock will prevent tampering. 
Wheels, which are optional, are of 6- 
inch tread, and a “fifth wheel” allows 
short turning. The overall dimensions, 
exclusive of wheels, are 104 x 32 x 58 
inches and the weight is approximate- 


ly 3500 pounds. 


Reports Machinery Demand 
In Latin America 


The demand for United 
built machinery is steadily increas- 
ing in Mexico, and in Latin America 
generally, according to the newspaper 
El Porvenir (Monterrey, Mexico). 
The success which is already attend- 
ing the factory production of shoes, 
cotton goods, hats, ete., in several 
Latin American countries is a stim- 
ulus to new machinery-using indus- 
tries, and this trend is believed to 
forcast the gradual disappearance of 
the small, individually owned “handi- 
craft” industries in these lines. With 
materials available and 


States 


ample raw 
electric powel 
field for industrial machinery is rap- 
idly being extended—in many cases 
under government patronage. 


being developed, the 


About 197 pounds of coal was _ re- 
quired in 1920 to move 1000 tons of 
freight 1 mile, as compared with 125 


pounds in 1929. 
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teel Production Starts Upward 


Operations Gain Several Points After 
Slip of Preceding \W/eek—Some Prices 
Decline—Consumers Seek Forward 


Delivery at Present Prices 


ONFLICTING crosscurrents render apprai- 
sal of the steel market difficult but the 
underlying situation indicates near ap- 

proach of much better conditions. Concrete fa- 
vorable market indications are difficult to iso- 
late but various surrounding factors make for 
the belief improvement is started or about to 
get under way. 

Operations have been increased 
the past week after declining last week, the 
Steel corporation advancing its ingot production 
to 66 per cent of theoretical capacity, compared 
with 62 per cent a week ago and 624» to 63 per 
cent two weeks ago. Independent steel pro- 
ducers have increased production from 49 per 
cent to 51 per cent of capacity. For the en- 
tire industry the average operation was about 58 
per cent, compared with 544% per cent the pre- 
ceding week and 56 per cent two weeks ago. 


somewhat 


Numerous steel consumers are inquiring from 
producers for tonnages to be shipped over long 
periods at present prices, evidently regarded as 
the bottom. Mills are wary of commitments 
and offers have been made for the remainder of 
the year at current levels, with an increase of 
$2 per ton for first quarter. At the same time 
prices of finished steel have yielded slightly, 
shapes and plates being available at $1 per ton 
under former levels and the upper member of 
the spread on bars disappearing. 

As an indication that effects of the drought 
will not be as severe as had been feared, tin 
canmakers are taking unusually large tonnages 
to meet demand from canners. Last week saw 
the shipment of what probably is the largest 
tonnage in history of tin plate. Most of this 
was on rush orders. Mills had established re- 
serves to meet this need and shipments were 
made promptly on demand. Some canmakers 
have anticipated contract requirements to meet 
needs of canners. 

Exports of iron and steel products show heavy 
falling off, in returns from Washington, and 
this factor is sufficient to account for part of 
present lack of mill activity. Not since 1925 
has so little tonnage gone abroad. Added to 
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domestic dullness this accents the situation. 
Oriental dullness is indicated by exports of steel 
scrap to Japan at only a quarter of the usual 
tonnage in July. 

Activity on the Pacific Coast has been in- 
creasing and the past week has been the most 
active of the summer, with several good ton- 
nages placed and others near placing. Con- 
struction is the largest outlet for steel in that 
area. 

Steel pipe activity is indicated by placing of 
35,000 tons of electrically welded gas line pipe 
with a Youngstown, O., producer. Some addi- 
tional pipe for new lines is approaching the 
stage of contracting. 

Steel scrap scarcity is causing an advance in 
quotations here and there, although the general 
list is unchanged. Sensitiveness to every sign 
of activity indicates this market is ready to 
move on any general increase in requirements. 

Automotive users of steel are not in the mar- 
ket actively but their needs are being felt in 
somewhat larger buying in cold-finished steel 
and strip. Stocks in hands of automobile 
builders are at a minimum and all orders ¢call 
for immediate delivery to prevent interruption 
of manufacturing. 

Railroads are out of the market for rails and 
cars, awaiting better earning conditions. A 
Chicago railmaker has just entered 25,000 tons 
of rails on its books as unfilled tonnage, the or- 
der having been placed tentatively several 
weeks ago. Most rail backlogs have been fair- 
ly well cleared and further buying this year is 
problematical. 

Structural awards this week are 35,000 tons, 
the decline from the unusually high record of 
the past two weeks being expected. Projects 
under consideration are sufficient to yield con- 
siderable tonnage for future weeks, though 
probably not at the midsummer rate. 

Because of reductions on plates, shapes and 
galvanized sheets STEEL’s market composite re- 
duces 12 cents this week, from $33 to $32.88 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods 
Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvan- 
ized and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails 

ind Black Pipe. 


This week (Aug. 27, 1930).................. $32.88 


Last week (Aug. 20, 1930).... ..33.00 
One month ago (Julv, 1930).... coceesnstinee 
Tires months awo CMA, TOGO)... .ciscciccccsccssccosscccescus 33.73 
One year ago (Aug. 1929). - BOB 
Ten years ago (Aug. 1920) .. 68.87 
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C ive Pri F I Steel and Cok } 
omparative Frices of Iron, oteel an oke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Aug. 28, July, May, Aug., Aug. 28, July, May, Aug, d 
1930 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1930 1929 a 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL . 
Bessemer, del, Pittsburgh............ $20.26 20.46 20.76 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh ..................... 1.65 1.70 1.75 1.95 j 
ES ga RSE OA pare eae meeees 18.00 18.20 18.50 18.50 Steel bars, Chicago ............c0...:.0...2 1.75 1.80 1.85 2.05 
Basic, eastern del. eastern Pa..... 18.25 18.00 18.75 19.85 Stee] bars, Philadelphia ..... SiesSe 1.94 1.94 2.04 2.27 & 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.76 COT ROTH, TORO | occcissicincscccescsscecee 1.75 1.90 1.90 2.05 & 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................ 17.50 17.90 19.00 20.00 Shapes, Pittsburgh . : 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.95 ‘23 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Shapes, Philadelphia .................... 1.66% 1.67 1.77 2.06 § 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace ........ 18.25 18.25 18.25 20.00 ORR CANNED ocsecivoesccicscccsesccanccscs 1.75 1.75 1.85 2.05 § 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila. .... 19.76 20.26 20.26 22.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.95 # 
BERTIOADIC, VRC Y  ........ccesccocccccscccsees 18.50 18.70 19.00 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia .............. 1.801% 1.86 1.91 2.15 
Malleable, Chicago  ...................0000 17.50 17.90 19.00 20.00 Tank pilates, Chicago ............:...... 1.75 1.75 1.85 2.05 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts. 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.20 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.......... 18.63 18.83 19.13 19.18 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts............ 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.85 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 103.79 103.79 103.79 109.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.... 3.00 8.15 8.25 3.55 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern ship- Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago... 2.60 32.70 2.70 3.10 
megts based on $12 to $13, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago — 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.60 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3-20 3.35 3.35 3.80 
COKE Plain wire, Pittsburgh .................. 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.50 | 
_ Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................... 2.05 2.10 2.15 2.60 
Connellsville furnace, ovens........ 2.50 2.50 2.55 pe Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.85 
Ee: .50 , 3.5 3. 
Connellsville foundry, ovens 3.5 3.50 0 SCRAP 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts.......... 15.50 14.90 15.40 18.90 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 12.50 12.50 13.38 16.76 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 31.00 31.00 32.20 35.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 12.00 12.00 12.55 15.06 
*Sheet, bars, open-hearts, Pitts.... 31.00 31.00 32.20 35.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ........ 14.25 14.25 15.38 16.26 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 31.00 $1.00 32.20 35.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................. 11.25 11.25 12.70 15.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .................... 36.00 86.00 36.40 42.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago .............. 14.50 14.60 14.85 17.76 é 
Market Shows Signs of Early erations among stove manufacturers 
a « ‘ N ‘ N « a 


and electric refrigerator makers. 
Some of the latter, however, like Gen- 
eral Electric Co., are starting up this 
week after a two-weeks’ shutdown. 
Autobody sheets are available at 
3.00c, and metal furniture at 3.60c, as 
against recent minimums of 3.60¢c and 
3.70c, Pittsburgh. Full finished sheet 


Improvement—Full Finished 
Extras Reduced in Some Sales 


Sheets 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 69 


tts -oh—Signs —— ved local mill was called back work to e 
Pittsburgh sisns of improve 4 ween en M : = ‘ roc extras have been reduced $2 to $5 a 
3 ss are beg 4 appear in oad sheets for an important auto- : : 
business are beginning to ep “ ; ; pies I : ae Au ton in some instances. Black sheets 
the sheet market. Demand is changed motive interest. If the shipment had are quoted as low as 2.35c, Pitts 
» “ ‘ « ; a> as 2.030C, I s- 
only slightly but this change is for not been made the auto builder’s burgh 


the better and consumers are show- 
ing more interest in future require- 
ments. Automotive tonnage is slight- 
ly heavier although still seasonally 
light, and aggregate business shows 
only a slight gain over activity of the 


plant would have had to close Mon- Chicago Sheet operations are 
day, showing how little stock con- better this week at 70 to 75 per cent. 
sumers are carrying. Autobody ma- There is little to feature the market. | 
terial still is in slow demand, and 


: The galvanized price holds at 3.10e, 
blue annealed has tapered off. Black , : beens ‘ 
Ki ai x mill, and prices on black and blue an- 
sheets hold at 2.45¢c to 2.55c, Pitts- 


nealed continue unchanged. 


‘eceding sever weeks. equire- burgh; blue annealed at 2.00e and 5 : . , , 
ater - ; ral ' 7 Req 245 tol xf gts: ‘ I Philadelphia—Sheet buying. still 
2 S Cc , ac . sheet con- 2.15¢e; autobody at 3.60cec, anc Lal- . , 
ments 0 ther leading : ‘ ; ; lacks volume, and prices while un- 


vanized at 3.10¢c. 
New York 


sumers are fairly steady with an im 
provement in some lines looked for 


Galvanized are 
black * 


changed are easy. 


Sheet prices are easi- 3.05¢e, base, Pittsburgh, and 


next month. Some inquiry is being re- er and leading sellers report trading 2.45¢, subject to occasional conces- 
iV ‘or 2>xt > shi ents of is Isc active ‘ ‘ > rea | i y . " 
ceived for extended shipments ot is less active than at the beginning sions. Blue annealed plates are 


sheets based on current prices, but 
producers are not interested in such 
business for shipment beyond the end 
of this quarter. Prices remain fairly 
steady, with black sheets 2.45c; gal- 
vanized is 3.00c to 3.10c with’ the 
lower figure generally applied to job- 
bers; blue annealed sheets are 2.15¢ 
with plates 1.90c to 2.00c. Long ternes 
are easier, however, at 3.45¢c to 3.55c, 
off $2 a ton. Mill operations are un 
changed at 45 to 50 per cent 


Youngstown, O. Independent 
mills in this district are op 
erating at 43 per cent against 38 
per cent last week. On Saturday 
night recently a pickling crew in a 


sheet 
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of the month. Galvanized sheets are 
holding at 3.10¢c, Pitts- 
burgh, and black sheets at 2.40¢ to 
2.45¢e, the lower prices becoming 
more prevalent. Blue annealed show 


3.05e to 


greater softness, plates now 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, and _ sheets at 2.05e. 


orders are no 
week pos- 


Cleveland— Sheet 
heavier, but the 
sesses prospects, as a local body plant 


approximately 


present 


is to release steel fo1 
97,000 new model Chevrolet “six” 
cars. This plant of the Fisher Body 
Co. also is to make assemblies which 
can be used interchangeably on other 
General Motors Enameling 
stock is low on account of slack op- 


Cars. 





1.90¢e to 2.00e, and sheets 2.05¢ to 
2.15¢, although the lower figures are 
more representative. 

St. Louis producers and 
distributors report a fair demand, 
mainly in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Seasonal requirements in the 
South are being 
are unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Sheet mills report im- 
provement in general demand, fol- 
lowing seasonal trends, but 
from the automotive and radio fields 
are disappointing. 

Buffalo— Sheet 
ier, and 
better tone. 


Sheet 


covered. Prices 


orders 


stead- 


little 


prices are 


there seems to be a 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 
Pittsburgh base ...... 9.45¢ 
Detroit, delivered .......... 2.76 14¢ to 2. . we 
Philadelphia, delivered 


Gary, Indiana Harbor.......... sake 
Chicago, delivered ................ 2.60c 
Birmingham, base .............. 2.70c 
ER GI, ARGEs - sscssscuseorscctassessen 1.8044c 
TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 
Pittsburgh, base .............06 2.70c to 2.80c 
GAPry, DASE ......cccccccsssscesrcsseees 2.90c to 3.00c 


GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base 3.00c to 3.10¢ 


Philadelphia, delivered........ 3.29¢ to 3.34c 
Gary Indiana Harbor ........ 3.15c to 3.20c 
Chicago, delivered .............. 3.20c to 3.25c 


Birmingham base 3.25c to 3.30c 
St. Louis, del. 3.4544¢ 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
Pittsburgh, base ............ 2.15c 


Chicago, district mills ........ 2.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered ............... 2.30c 
St. Louis, delivered ............ 2.50%c 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 2.34¢ to 2.44c 
TRAPUTVISITAATEN  hececesesoessccsse 2.30c 
BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
Pittsburgh, base ............ 1.90c to 2.00¢c 
Chicago, district mills ........ 2.10c¢ 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ... 2.19c to 2.29c 
St. Louis, delivered ............ 2.3514¢c 
PITEMNBNAIN § cccsecscccccccses 2.15¢c 
AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base .................. 3.60c 
Detroit, delivered ................ 3.864c 
FURNITURE NO. 24 
TIRING: asses caceansaussaiasoseiees 3.70¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base .......... $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, 24, primes 3.45¢ to 3.55¢ 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
Standard wire nails........$2.05 and 2.15 
Cement coated nails........ 2.05 and 2.15 


Galvanized nails ............ 4.05 and 4.15 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples .......... 2.50c and 2.60c 
Galvanized staples .... 2.75c and 2.85c 
Barbed wire, gal......... 2.70c and 2.80c 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.20c and 2.30c 
Galvanized wire .......... 2.65c and 2.75¢c 

Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 

(To Manufacturing Trade) 

Plain wire, 6-9 gage ........ 2.30¢c 


RESINS WADE oo sosnszcscsccecasas saves 3:30c 
Wire, delivered Detroit .... 2. 
Nails, delivered Detroit .... $2. 38% 

Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 higher; 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 
Struc. c.l., Pitts-Cleve. 2.75c 
Struc. c.]., Chicago........ 2.85¢c 
**7/16-inch and _ smaller, 
POAORN Gee erk eae ed 70, 10 and 5 off 
CHL, ClOVGs ceccccecesss 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


1930 
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Steel Plates 


Pittsburgh, base 1.60¢ to 1.65¢e 


Philadelphia, del. ..... 1.804%c 
Now ZOrkk, Oh... ..c:.0.03.. 1.88¢c 
TOs, UES. cnssesisisnnsseievineeress 2.05¢ 
COBIOCRRD; BIO ccisncissccceccorcssscce 1.75c to 1.80c 
Cleveland, delivered ...... 1.78%c to1.88%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.80c 
Birmingham, base 1.85¢ to 1.90¢e 
Coatesville, Pa., base 4 1.70¢c 
PRCING COGS GIL. insiicccsins 2.15c to 2.25c 
St. Louis, del. fe 2.00%c 
BROCE IGG, COONS. eckscssixcyesthanseans - 91 144cto1.96%e 


Structural al Shepes 


1.60¢ to 1.65¢ 
1.6614¢ to 1.70%c 


Pittsburgh, base .. 
Philadelphia, del. 


INOW COEM, GGls. cscsssceccesss 1.75¥%c to 1.85 4c 
PE CONS cnnessneccssousencas 1.8844c to 1.98 4c 
ee 1.75c to 1.80c 
Cleveland, delivered........ 1.83'4c to 1.88%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y. ............. 1.80c 


Birmingham, base 1.85c to 1.90¢ 
Pace Comet, CAL. oi. 2.25c 
BPOCTO Ney. ERs sestasasescocasesins 1.9144c to 1.96%c 


Bars 
SOFT STEEL 
Pitsburgh, base . 1.65¢ 
CTNCREG, TABS cocccssccssesiccsvcisces 1.75c to 1.85¢ 
Birmingham, base 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 


Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.85¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. .............. 2.35¢c 
Cleve. base, local mills........ 1.70c to 1.75¢ 
Philadelphia, del. . i 1.94¢ 
New York, delivered 1.98e 
Boston, delivered 2.05¢ 
WERE, CROES. esvchcsscvcccssacesccerces 1.9114¢ 
Pitsburgh, cold finish . 1.80¢ 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. 1.90¢ 
RAIL, STEEL 
CHiICaRO HOIRTUS .....0060:...s0<00 1.65¢ 
Eastern mills 1.65¢ 


Chicago, base ........... . 1.75¢ to 1-85¢ 
New York, delivered 1.98¢ to 1.98¢e 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... . 1.94c to 1.99¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined .............. 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ 
RE INFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths...... 1.90c to 2.00c 
Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65¢ to 1.75¢ 
Chi. billet, over 500 tons.... 1.85¢ 
30 to 200 tons ................ 2.00c 
Under 30 tons ......... 2.45c to 2.85¢ 
Chi., rail steel, over 30. tons... 1.50¢ 
Under re 2.10¢ to 2.50c 
Philadelphia, cut lengths.... 2.04c to 2.09c 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars, Pitts., Chi., 2.10¢c 
CSN Bicisihckd ccecuevecsanzeseie 2.00c to 2.10¢ 


Do. delivered, Detroit 2.20c 
Shafting (turned, polished) 
Pitts., Buamalo .......:......05.. 2.10¢ 


Do. (turn., ground) mill. 2.45c to 2.90¢ 
Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 
Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets 35c; plates 31c; bars 28c. 


A B - D 
\ ene 19% 20.5¢ 23¢c 28c 
Plates ........ 22¢ 23.5c 26¢ 31c 
Sheets ........ 26¢c 27.5¢c 30¢ 35¢e 
Hot strip .... 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28e 
Cold strip.... 28¢ 29.5¢ 32c 37¢c 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30%. 


Wrought Washers 


...$6.50 to $6.75 off 
6.70 to 6.80 off 


Carloads, Pitts. dist. . 
Carloads, Chicago dist. 





Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
 » ckctisstccccans 0.25 1.25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
MEO cachoiasaveaxeis 0.55 56100 .80-1.10 
WG | sicncaxentadiacs 1.50 Cis wcckesasieaia 0.45 
clk er oter 2.25 6100 Chr 
RU Keccavomarivest 0.55 spring. ....... 0.20 
BM ivscteseciceles 1.35 6100 Bars ....... 1.20 
PE iitesanscnsaainnss Oe 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
SO winsssiacansnces 3.20 Chr., Ni., Van. 1.50 


Carbon Van. .. 0.95 
0 9250 (flats) ... 0.25 
4600 20- -30 Mo. 9250 (rds., sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts.... 1.75¢ 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in., 

BM sackciicdabuatinsncaninatexisanlaians 1.65¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

ERGOT, CTIORID: cccciiceicvecceres 1.90¢ 

Do. 6 1/16 to 24 in............. 1.80¢c 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts. ........ 1.90c to 2.00c 

DI CR ci vncmssiitciainensoane 2.00c to 2.10c 
Cold rolled strip., Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over ........ 2.35c to 2.45¢ 


Worcester, 3 tons, over.... 2.60c to 2.70¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 

hearth rails, mill ............ $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

BPE TI dic decane scinndstadenbaicssias $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills...... $34.00 

Angle bars, Chi. base...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ........ 2.80¢c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. .......... 2.80¢c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts..... 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. .......... 2.80c 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

EIN ex sctccancetecnxsnssconnseskincasadi 3.80c 

Do. standard, jobbers .... 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .......... 3.80c 
SEO QOS TIE hasekedceconeensce $41.50 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930 lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
STE CUR CUE CI ocscacencietsccscrinsstons 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
10 per cent lower list. 
BENIN UIE NN acca as cat cucees casttuatslareiouened aeaaeuaa 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
PENS NNO once nce cendeadinsacecmaane .73 off 
MPEP G WOON cccscaassveccacnss 60, 10 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, 4 off in pkgs.; 80, 
10, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
tolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 
NUTS 
Semifinished .... .73 off 
*HEX AGON Cc AP SCREWS 
PRM ea keeiciccacaspaiennsscndiorensasttiotarmne 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller....85-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET — WS 
Milled aad -5 off 
Upset 1 in. and smaller.. : 80- 105 off 
*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930. 


Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


Cut nails, c.l., mills.. 2.45c 
Do, less carlos UI pa cecsacscmenn 2.55c 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1¥ in....33 1/3 off 


Sheet piling, Pitts.......... . 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
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Price 


Bars 


Settles to 
burgh—Small Lot Buying Rules 
—Total Somewhat Better 


1.65¢, Pitts- 
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Chicago—Sales and specifications 
are a trifle heavier this week and 
are well distributed among imple- 
ment, road machinery, automobile 
makers and auto supply manufactur- 
ers. Tractors and farm implements 
are in good demand for export, 
though domestic takings are rather 
quiet. Deliveries are being made at 
two to three weeks. Soft steel bars 
remain at 1.75c, mills, and bar iron 
continues at 1.75¢c to 1.85c, Chicago. 

New York—-Steel bars continue in 
light demand, with the market un- 
changed at 1.65c, Pittsburgh. Com- 
mon iron bars are 1.60e to 1.65ce. 

Philadelphia—Steel bars are un- 
changed at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, subject 
to occasional shading. Demand is 
featureless. 

Pittsburgh Demand for steel 
bars is steady but tonnage leaves 
considerable to be desired. Some im- 
provement is in prospect for Sep- 
tember and there are _ indications 
that consumers are showing more in- 
terest in future requirements. The 
market is steady at 1.65c for carload 
lots but the 1.75¢c price now is re- 
stricted to mixed carloads. 

Cleveland—RBar tonnage is turning 
upward slightly. The price, how- 
ever, tends downward. Local mills 
now name 1.65ce, Cleveland, for out- 
side shipment and 1.70c, Cleveland, 
for local delivery, $1 a ton reduction. 
Outside mills name 1.70c, Cleveland, 
equalizing the freight at points they 
ean reach in competition with Cleve- 
land mills. One seller sold a few 
hundred tons in lots of 50 tons or- 
ders last week, indicative of the 
character of today’s buying. 


Rail Steel Bar Body 
Extends Research Work 


Members of the Rail Steel Bar as- 
sociation met in Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 
7-8 for their thirty-ninth general ses- 
sion. The greatest attention was 
given to a review of methods that 
have been established to maintain 
and improve the quality of rail steel 
bars produced by associated mills. 
This work has been conducted by the 
works managers’ division. To supple- 
ment the work and more directly re- 
late production to marketing a com- 
mittee on metallurgy and production 
was appointed, composed of the chief 
metallurgists of the mills, who will 
act under direct supervision of the 


70 


executive board and in co-operation 
with the works managers. They will 
correlate all production data, investi- 
gate possibilities of raw materials and 
act as a consulting board in extend- 
ing mill improvement. 

Several papers were presented deal- 
ing with the internal economics of 
the rail steel industry. Members of 


Plates 


Pipe 


and Tank 
Continue 
work in Eastern Yards Quieter 


the association now identify their 
reinforcing bars as having a definite 
standard of quality and are listed as 
“willing to certify” in the bureau of 
standard’s list of standard commod- 
ities and their producers. The plant 
of the Burlington Steel Co. Ltd. was 
inspected. 


Otis Declares Dividends 
Otis steel co., Cleveland, has de- 
clared regular quarterly dividends of 
62% cents a share on common stock 
and $1.75 a share on prior pre- 
ferred. Both are payable Oct. 1 to 
stockholders of record Sept. 19. 


Requirements 


Fairly Active—Ship- 
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Chicago—Plates going into line 
pipe tonnages still are being taken 
in large volume by the leading Mil- 
waukee fabricator. Demand is ac- 
tive for oil tank material, and man- 
ufacturers of the latter report they 
have more work than in some 
months. About 10,000 tons are 
pending. During the week 2500 tons 
were placed for southwestern con- 
sumption. New orders are running 
at almost the rate of last week. Plate 
mill operations are high. Quotations 
on the basis of 1.75c, mills. 

New York—Plates are unchanged 
at 1.70c, Coatesville, with buying 
quiet. Pipe and tank work is the 
quietest in some time, and little is 
developing in shipbuilding. Bids are 
to be opened soon on two to four 
boats for W. R. Grace & Co., requir- 
ing approximately 12,000 to 24,000 
tons of steel, depending upon the 
number to be placed. Of the steel 
required 65 to 70 per cent will be 
plates. However, there is little like- 
lihood of action for some time. On 
all boats financed under the Jones- 
White act it is the rule to obtain 
bids first to establish the cost of the 
work. There are at least six large 
boats awaiting final action on loans, 
including among the latest on which 
bids have gone in two boats for the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc. The 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. is low bidder on these 
boats. Railroad buying continues a 
small factor. Eastern mills are op- 
erating 50 to 60 per cent. 

Philadelphia—Plates are quiet, at 
1.70c, base, Coatesville, subject to 
the usual M#ifferentials to preferred 
customers. Bids are to be opened in 
Washington Sept. 12 on coast guard 


cutter No. 54, requiring 500 tons 
of plates and 300 tons of shapes. 

Pittsburgh Plate demand is 
steady and in fair volume considering 
the quietness in freight car building. 
Activity in line pipe production, how- 
ever, Offsets this deficiency. Tank 
work is active and fabricators con- 
tinue fair buyers. Although 1.65e, 
Pittsburgh, is considered the general 
market, 1.60¢c is applied on larger 
lots. 

Cleveland Plate fabricators re- 
port a heavy inquiry for products 
made from plates and engineering 
departments are exceedingly busy. 
Orders, however, still remain scarce. 
While 1.65c, Pittsburgh, still is quot- 
ed in numerous instances, 1.60¢ is 
available. Numerous orders have 
been received from bucket and 
shovel manufacturers, many of whom 
have had a better year to date than 
in 1929. 


Contracts Placed 


1000 tons, tanks for Procter & Gamble 
Co. plant, Long Beach, Calif.; to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., Los An- 
reles. 

100 tons, boiler, White River Lumber 
Co., Enumclaw, Wash., to Puget 
Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 


Coke Continues To Decline 


By-product coke output dropped 
to 3,770,426 tons in July from 3,- 
953,846 tons in June. The reduc- 
tion in beehive coke was from 261,- 
600 tons in June to 214,600 tons in 
July. Daily output of by-product 
coke was the lowest since December, 
1927. Daily output of beehive coke 
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in July was reduced to the lowest 
point since the bureau of mines be- 
gan compiling monthly records. 


By-product Beehive Total 
1929 coke coke coke 
July . . 4,613,723 600,200 5,213,923 
7 mos. 28,829,823 1,910,900 30,740,723 
1930 
July ........ 3,770,426 214,600 3,985,026 
7 mos..... 31,275,723 3,957,600 35,233,323 


Steel Furniture in Slump 


Shipments of steel furniture and 
shelving in July, as reported to the 
department of commerce, reached a 
lower level than in June, which was 
the lowest figure in 1930 or 1929. The 
figure was below that of July, 1928, 
and July, 1927. Comparisons follow: 

Business Group Shelving 





New Ship- New Ship- 
orders ments orders ments 
(In Dollars, 000 omitted) 

1929 
July 2,590 2,658 939 867 
(7 mos.) 19,998 19,845 7,279 6,888 
Aug. 2,417 2,482 931 889 
Sept. 2,294 2,313 879 842 
Oct. 2,842 2,983 927 979 
Nov. 2,900 2,631 801 859 
Dec. 2.583 2,781 735 856 
(year) 34,036 24.0388 11,554 11,822 

1930 
Jan. 2, 2.890 72 674 
Feb. 2, 2,549 758 682 
March 2; 2,726 839 812 
April 2,523 2,427 796 814 
May 2,310 2,342 725 151 
June 2,005 2.1238 698 TOD 
July* 2,249 1,807 601 609 
(7 mos) 16,973 16.866 “h 144 5 O50 


*Preliminary 


Steel Castings Again Drop 


Orders for commercial steel cast 
ings booked in July fell below those 
of June, the fourth decline in suc- 
cession. Production also fell off 
from June and previous months. De- 
partment of commerce figures are as 
follows: 


Per cent Per cent 


Total of ca- Total pro- of ca- 
1929 bookings pacity duction pacity 
July 103,356 71 118,100 81 
(7 mos.).. 827,290 81 787,594 77 
Bae, .4::: 101;7T7 70 121,238 83 
Sept. ....... 86,584 59 106,995 73 
Oct. 136,208 94 120,937 83 
Nov. . 97,888 67 110,297 76 
Dec. 90,287 62 106,569 73 


(year) 1,340,034 77 1,335,631 78 


1930 
Jan. 101,728 70 109,296 76 
Feb. .. 104,727 80 107,897 75 
March 122,658 85 113,737 79 
April 93,200 65 110,908 17 
May 91,307 63 105,242 73 
June* 61,358 43 90,985 63 
July 57,923 10) 79,029 55 
7 mos. 642,901 64 717.089 71 


*Revised. **Preliminary. 
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ailroads 


Car 
ders 
New Inquiries Not Showing Up 


Inquiries Negligible—Or- 
Few—Rails Released 
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Chicago—Railroads generally are 
maintaining running repairs, but 
neglecting heavy repair work. Car 
buying is slack and car shops feel 
the first half year’s impetus should 
be cleared up by next month. Fresh 
inquiries, while conspicuously ab- 
sent, undoubtedly are made up in 
many cases, but await releases.  II- 
linois Central, Northern Pacific as 
well as Great Northern, are in this 


category. Railroads are releasing 
some tonnages on rail contracts. 
Great Northern will not purchase 


9000 tons of rails until grading has 
been adequately completed. Equip- 
ment sellers do not expect railroads 
to purchase until earnings show some 
upward turn. The crop situation 
should be cleared up by October. 

New York—Pending action by Le 
high & New England on 305 freight 
cars, the eastern car market, con 
tinues quiet. Fresh inquiry is neg 
ligible. Locomotive demand also is 
slow. 

Pittsburgh——The market for rail 
road material is marking time and 
little new business is expected until 
after Sept. 1. Annual rail orders are 
not due for a number of weeks but 
some early equipment purchases are 
indicated. Current specifications and 
shipments are steady but slow. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Rail and car 
shops here await new business with 
few prospects. Pullman Car Co 
Shops and the rail mill of the Ten 
Railroad Co. 
continue at about 5) per cent capac 


nessee Coal, Iron & 


ity. 


Car Orders Placed 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 75 
25-ton gondolas to Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Co., Koppel, Pa 

Illinois Steel Co., 105 ingot cars to 
American Car & Foundry Co., Chi 
Caro. 

Rail Orders Placed 

Delaware, Lackawanna «& Western 
2500 tons of steel rails. October de 
livery, to Bethlehem Steel Co Beth 
lehem, Pa. 

Seattl Street Railway Co 
500 gross tons. 60 and S0-pound 


open-hearth steel rails, to Columbia 


Seattl 


Steel Co 


Car Orders Pending 


New York Central, 50 milk cars, con- 
struction contemplated in Mer 
chants’ Dispatch shops. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
two steel underframes tor wire train 


work cars. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, seven 50- 
ton gondolas. 


Beaver-Niles Canal Route 
Survey Is Started 


United States engineers have started 
a survey of the Beaver-Niles canal 
route which is one section of the pro- 
posed canal from the Ohio river to 
Lake Erie. Congress will be asked for 
an appropriation to begin construc- 
tion if approval is given by the engi- 
neers. A start on the first link, it is 
believed in the Pittsburgh district, 
would be followed by approval of the 
remainder of the route from Niles, 
O., to a point on Lake Erie near Ashta- 
bula. 

The Niles-Beaver canal will give the 
Shenango and Mahoning valleys a 
waterway to the Ohio and place them 
on a competitive basis with the Pitts- 
burgh district in seeking business in 
the South and Southwest. A cheaper 
rate on coal shipments to valley mills 
also will be effected by the canal. 


If and when the canal is projected 
through to the lake Pittsburgh mills 
would benefit from reduced freight 
on iron ore and western Pennsylvania 
coal producers would be able to regain 
some of the lost coal markets in the 
Northwest by virtue of the lowe 
shipping charges to lake points in 
Ohio. 

A survey of the Erie-Ohio canal 
route was made by United States en 
gineers some time ago and although 
it was reported as the best of several 
such projects it was termed as ‘‘eco- 
nomically unfeasible.’’ Champions of 
the canal, however, claim the canal 
would be a paying venture because of 
the two-way traffic in coal and iron 


ore, 


Gray Iron Business Lower 


Production by members of the Gray 
Iron institute in July was 10.1 per 
cent lower than in June. New business 
unfilled orders 
7.8 per cent less, and materials re 


was 4.2 per cent less; 


ceived 15.2 per cent less than in June 
Production in July was 63.6 per cent 
of “normal,” or average monthly out 
put during the last three calendar 
Sixty members reported the 
business outlook poor: 51 fair: 16 bad, 


years. 


and three good. 
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Structural 
Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


New York—Two subway sections 
to be advertised early next month 
call for close to 15,000 tons. Three 
sections are now being figured for 
October award. Resumption of sub- 
way activity comes at a time when 
there appears to be a slump in new 
inquiry for fabricated steel. Prices 
on fabricated material continue to 
be shaded, although plain shapes are 
fairly steady. 


Chicago Searcity of inquiries 
marks this week in _— structural 
shapes. Several old jobs are still 


pending, however, and await release. 


Boston—While less than 1000 tons 
of structural shapes was awarded in 
round tonnages, small jobs bring the 
total much higher. A 373-ton garage 
was let for Boston Ejievated Rail- 
way Co., Roxbury, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—Three jobs ag- 
gregating 852 tons of structural 
shapes were placed last week, in- 
cluding 500 tons for a post office at 


Lowell, Mass. 


Philadelphia—A buyers’ market 
continues in structural shapes with 
prices at 1.60c to 1.65c, mill, and 
operations 50 to 60 per cent. While 
moderately good volume of work is 
on architects’ boards, inquiries are 
developing slowly. 

Pittsburgh—The steady demand 
for plain structural material as in- 
dicated by mill expectations is not 
matched by activity in awards and 
Some sub- 
pros- 


inquiry in this district. 
stantial bridge tonnage is in 
pect for Allegheny county but bids 
are not expected to be asked for sev- 
eral weeks. Awards generally in- 
volve less than 100 tons at a time. 
The market on plain material usual- 


ly is 1.65c, Pittsburgh, with 1.60¢e 
applied on large lots. 
Cleveland Structural steel 


awards are comparatively low after 
one or two lively weeks. Some work 
is due for closing during the current 
week: however, which may change 
the situation before the week is out. 
Specifications reaching the mills con 
tinue limited and while 1.65c, Pitts- 
burg, continues the quoted market. 


Birmingham, Ala. Structural 
steel fabricating shops operate five 
and a half days a week or full time. 
New business is coming in steadily 


aD) 
(<a 


Lettings Still Numerous— 
Aggregate Lower—6000-ton 
Nurses’ Home Job Let in 
Kast—Much Work Projected 
but Actual Inquiries Fewer 
—Price 1.60¢ to 1.65¢ 
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but in small tonnages. Few orders 
for 100 tons or more are reported. 


Contracts Placed 


6000 tons, nurses’ home and power 
house, New York _ hospital—Cornell 
Medical unit, New York, to Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York; Marc 
Kidlitz & Son, general contractor. 

2500 tons, transmission towers, Louis- 
ville, Ky., to Bates Fabricator Steel 
Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

2000 tons, telephone’ building, New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., Newark, 
N. J., to American Bridge Co. 

2000 tons, plant, Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Maywood, Calif., to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

1500 tons, bridge across Missouri 
river, Niobraba, Nebr., to American 
Bridge Co. 

1300 tons, office building, Thirtieth 
street, New York, to Dreier Iron 
Works, New York. 

1245 tons, bridge, New York Central 
railroad at South Bend, Ind., to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

1200 tons, warehouse, Brunswig Drug 
Co., Second street, Los Angeles, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Los Angeles. 

1200 tons, addition and new building. 
Juilliard Graduate School of Music. 
122 Broadway and Cleremont ave- 
nue, New York, to Hedden Iron 
Construction Co., New York. 

1000 tons, structural work, Arundel 
Corp., Baltimore, to American Bridge 
Co. 

S00 tons, rebuilding blast furnace at 
Gary, Ind., fer Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago; understood awarded to 
American Bridge Co., boiler con- 
tract to John Mohr & Son. 

750 tons, garage, Southern California 
Edison Co., South Hope street, to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

660 tons, Phillips Petroleum building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma., to Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

650 tons, buildings, Yale university, 
New Haven, Conn., to Palmer Steel 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; George A. 
Fuller Co., contractor. 

600 tons, grade crossing, Chicago, for 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa 
cific railroad, to MeClintic-Marshall 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week 35,610 
Awards last week .............. 50,511 
Awards two weeks ago ...... 12.981 
Awards this week in 1929 50,216 
Av. weekly awards, 1930 30,723 
Av. weekly awards, 1929.... 42,213 
Av. weekly awards, July .... 37,187 


Tot. awards to date, 1929..1,480,467 
Tot. awards to date, 1930..1,250,308 








Co., Pittsburgh. 

590 tons, Drexel institute dormitory, 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Stee] 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

500 tons, school 98, Douglasten, Queens, 
N. Y., to Harris Structural Steel Co., 
New York; Raymore Construction Co., 
general contractor. Listed in issue of 
Aug. 7 as going to unstated fabrica- 
tor. 

500 tons, post office, Lowell, Mass., to 
Eastern Bridge & Structural Co.,, 
Worcester, Mass. 

500 tons, bridge, Lawson, Mo., for Chi- 
cago & Rock Island railroad, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. 

{75 tons, bridge, Elmira, Mo., for Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad, 
to American Bridge Co., Chicago. 

100 tons, pier No. 1, San Francisco, to 
Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif. 

373 tons, garage, Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co., Roxbury, Mass., to New Eng- 
land Structural Co., Boston. 

350 tons, parochial school, Jefferson 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., to George 
A. Just Co., Brooklyn. 

335 tons, high school, Joliet township, 
Ill., to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co., Decatur, III. 

300 tons, school 36, Jersey City, N. J., 
to EF. G. Schaefer Iron Works, 
Edgewater, N. J.; D’Elia Construc- 
tion, general contractor. 

300 tons, Seventh avenue crossing for 
Southern Pacific Co., Tucson, Ariz., to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

300 tons, building for Tennessee Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Tenn., to Ingalls 
Iron Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

300 tons, apartment, 891 Park avenue, 
New York, to unstated fabricator. 

300 tons, apartment, Clarkson avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Simon Holland 
& Son, Brooklyn. 

300 tons, police station, sixteenth 
precinct, New York, to Grand Iron 
Works, Bronx, N. Y. 

290 tons, five hangars and station build- 
ings, Boeing Air Transport Inc., Seat- 
tle, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago; Austin Co., Seattle, builder. 

275 tons, jail, Eastview, Westchester, 

N. Y., to Just Structural Engineer- 
ing Corp., White Plains, N. Y.; 
Charles Margotta, North Tarrytown, 
general contractor. 

275 tons, freight house, Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, Pittsburgh, to Pitts- 
burgh Bridge & Iron Works, Pitts- 
burgh. 

250 tons, plant, Ohio Rubber Co., 
Willoughby, O., to Massillon Bridge 
& Structural Co., Massillon, O.: 
George A. Rutherford Co., general 
contractor. 

250 tons assembly hall, 316-20 West 
Thirteen — street, New York, to 
George A. Just Co., Brooklyn. 

250 tons, junior and_ senior high 
school, Rye, N. Y., to Just Struc- 
tural Engineering Corp., W hite 
Plains, N. Y. 

250 tons, factory at Trona, Calif., to 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

240 tons, Stuyvesant hall, Ohio Wes- 
leyan university, Delaware, ©., to 
Reliance Structural Co., Warren, O. 

230 tons, sintering plant, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Monessen, Pa., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh 

225 tons, storage building, Westchester 
Light Co., Pleasantville, N. Y., to 
American Bridge Co.; Cuzzi Bros., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., general contractors. 

995 tons, sales and service building, Con- 
necticut Valley Realty Co., West 
Springfield, Mass., to Haarmann Steel 
Co., Holyoke, Mass; 36 tons reinforc- 
ing bars to A. D. Donald Co.; Fred T. 
Ley & Co. Inc., general contractor. 

Montgomery county court- 

Rockville, Md., to 


) tons, 


house and jail, 
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Dietrich Bros., Baltimore; J. J. Mc- 
Devitt Co., Charlotte, N. C., gen- 
eral contractor. 

210 tons, three bridges, Colleton county, 
sg. Cc. to Roanoke Iron & Bridge 
Works Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

200 tons, distributing station, West- 

“'moreland avenue, White . Plains, 
N. Y., Sheffield Farms Co., to North 
American Iron Works, Inc., Brook- 
lyn; White Construction Co., gen- 
eral contractor. 

200 tons, caissons for Boston, to Walsh- 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works, Hol- 
voke, Mass. 

200 tons, telephone building, Torrington, 
Conn., to Levering & Garrigues Co., 
New York; R. W. Foote, New Haven, 
Conn., architect. 

200 tons, highway bridges, New York 
state, to American Bridge Co. 

900 tons, bridge in Dudley, Mass., to 
Eastern Bridge & Structural Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

190 tons, bank building, Brookline, 
Mass., to New England Structural Co., 
3oston. 

175 tons, addition, Marquette Cement 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, to McClintic- 
Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

170 tons, theater, North Platte, Nebr., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Chicago. 
152 tons, building, National Folding Box 
Co.. New Haven, Conn., to Eastern 
Bridge & Structural Co., Worcester, 

Mass. 

150 tons, training school for boys at 
Loch Raven, Md., to Morris Wheeler 
Co., Philadelphia; Davis Construction 
Co., Baltimore, general contractor. 

150 tons, table frames, Schloemann En- 
gineering Co., Pittsburgh, to Heyl- 
Patterson Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, substation, Dallas Tex., to 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

150 tons, store and _ office building, 
Enid Building & Investment Co., 
Enid, Okla., to Hackney Iron & 
Steel Co., Enid.; D. C. Bass & Sons 
Construction Co., Enid, general con- 
tractor. 

150 tons, control station, Dyckman 
street, New York Central railroad, 
to Hinkle Iron Co., New York: 
Aronberg-Fried Co., general con- 
tractor. 

150 tons, Masonic Temple, Milton, I 
to Shippers’ Car Shops, Milton, Pa 

150 tons, hospital, Geneva, N. Y., to 
Hengbes Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 60 
tons bars to same interest; Bentz En- 
gineering Co., Salamanca, N. Y., gen- 
eral contractor. 

125 tons, bridges, Wabash railroad, 
St. Louis, to MeClintic-Marshall Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, building, Girard Model 
Works, Girard, Pa., to Erie Steel 
Construction Co., Erie, Pa. 

115 tons, creamery plant, Boise Valley, 
Idaho, Dairymen's Co-operative, to 
the Bliss mill of the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land; Austin Co., Seattle, builder. 

100 tons, storage and office building, 
869 Lexington avenue, New York, 
to Kues Bros. Tron Works, Bronx. 


> 


Is 
100 tons or more, airport hangar, 
North Beach, Queens, N. Y., to 


MeClintic-Marshall Co 
100 tons, warehouse and 
Stamford Gas & Electric Co., Stam 
ford, Conn., to Palmer Steel Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Turner Construc- 

tion Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, garage and offices, State and 
Farrington streets, Flushing, N. Y., to 
L. Klein Iron Works, Astoria, N. Y 

100 tons or more, bridge, Bathurst street. 
Toronto, Ont., Canadian National rail 
Ways, to Canadian Bridge Co., Walk 
erville, Ont.; Richardson Construction 


LaArage 
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Co., general contractor. 

100 tons or more, bridge, Pacific Great 
Eastern railway, Lillooet, B. C., to Do- 
minion Bridge Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


Contracts Pending 


9500 tons, subway, route 108, section 6, 
Queens, N. Y., readvertised for bids 
early in September, bids taken April 
29 rejected. 

5100 tons, subway, route 107, section 8, 
Lafayette street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids 
early in September. 

3200 tons, Burrard street bridge, Van- 
couver, B. C.; William McQueen, city 
clerk, closes bids Oct. 31. 

3600 tons, office building, state of 
Ohio, Columbus, O.; bids closed 
Aug. 25. 

2000 tons, bridge, Bucksport, Me. 

1800 tons, railroad bridge, Indiana Belt 
railroad, Bellwood, Ind. 

1700 tons, Lincoln Park viaduct, Chi- 
cago; Price & Bros., general con- 
tractors; bids opened Aug. 25. 

1500 tons, assay office building, United 
States treasury, Old Slip, N. Y.; bids 
Sept. 11. 


Concrete 


to 
Bars York Subways Revived 


REINFORCING BAR 


New York Concrete reinforcing 
bar prices are weak. Attractive ton- 
nages bring out low bids. One re- 
cent 1000-ton job is said to have 
gone close to 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 
Shading is noted even on smaller 
lots. New work coming out for fig- 
ures has slumped, although two sub 
way sections on which bids will be 
taken in September will take more 
than 1200 tons. 

Boston—-Little 
veloped in concrete bars this past 
week. Practically the only tonnage 
placed was for a plant at Cam- 
250 tons. Odd jobs 


change has de- 


bridge, Mass., 
totaled about 200 tons. 
weak, although small lots continue 
to bring fair returns. 


Prices are 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
11,055 


~ 2 
7,012 


Awards this week 
Awards last week 


Awards two weeks ago 1,280 
Awards this week in 1929.. 4,275 
Av. weekly awards, 1929 5,849 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.. 6,893 
Average weekly awards, July 6,145 


Total awards to date, 1929..220,537 
Total awards to date, 1930..241248 








Individual 
2000-ton Dam Let in Penn- 
sylvania, 1000-ton Wharf in 
Seattle 


1250 tons, Senn high school, Chicago. 

1000 tons, office building, Wall street, 
New York. 

1000 tons, nurses’ home, Brooklyn hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1000 tons, highway bridges, New York; 
bids in and being taken. 

900 tons, Chicago, extensions to elevated 
platform lines; previously reported as 
1200 tons. 

600 tons, plant, Brunswick Radio Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich. 

560 tons, Atlantic avenue bridge, Los 
Angeles; bids Sept. 15. 

500 to 600 tons, hospital building, 
Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland; bids 
closed Aug. 28. 

500 tons or more, various units, John 
Carroll university buildings, Cleve- 
land: bids to be asked about Sept. 
15; Philip L. Small Inc., Terminal 
Tower building, Cleveland, archi- 
tect. 

500 tons, high school 
At # 

100 tons, highway bridge, 
lina; bids in. 

370 tons, bridge between Mexico and 
Peru, Me. 

350 tons, addition school No. 123, 
Queens, N. Y 


Mamaroneck, 


North Caro- 





Jobs Larger 





Vancouver Bridge 
Take 2000 Tons—New 


PRICES, PAGE 69 


Cleveland—Concrete bars are 
slightly more active. The 750 tons 
for Station road bridge, Brecksville, 
O., went to Truscon Steel Co. It is 
understood Republic Steel Corp. will 
do the rolling. Bids close on Thurs- 
day of this week on the general con- 
tract for Higbee Co.’s building. 
Billet bars are 1.65c, Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh, although some claim to 
be adhering to 1.70¢ on cut lengths. 
Rail steel bars are quoted 1.70e, 
mill. 

Pittsburgh—-Reinforcing bar ton- 
nage is showing no more than its 
usual seasonal decrease with the out- 
look regarded fair for the remainder 
of the quarter. An additional 2000 
tons has been placed for a power 


dam at Safe Harbor, Pa. Both 
awards and inquiry in this district 
are light. Mill prices are fairly 


steady and unchanged 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Numerous 50- 
ton contracts for reinforeing con 
crete bars are being received. Con- 
nors Steel Co. reports 100 tons for 
a quarantine station at New Or 
leans, and a reservation building at 
Fort Benning, Ga. Dealers are stock- 
ing and the aggregate business is 
fairly good with mills active on this 
class of steel. Road building is pro 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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Strip 


Larger Automotive Buying Is 
Aid, Though Total Is Not Large 
—Stamping Plants Busier 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 69 


Worcester, Mass.—-Production of 
cold-rolled steel which started brisk- 
ly the first of the month is slowing 
down, bringing the month’s total to 
a par with July. Both months, how- 


ever, show a large increase over 
June, which was the year's, low. 
While scattered instances are _ re- 


ported of 2.50c being quoted, 2.60c 


is still standard. Inquiries are 
strong, demand being mostly for 
small prompt lots. 

New York—Strip buying is pro- 


foundly dull with prices unchanged 
at 1.65e to 1.70¢, Pittsburgh, on wide 
hot strip and 1.75c to 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, on narrow. Cold-rolled strip 
is 2.35e to 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh—tThe strip market con- 
tinues slow despite a slight increase 
in requirements of several automo- 
bile companies. Incoming tonnage 
has failed to improve operations ma- 
terially, which hold around 35 to 40 
per cent for hot mills and 25 to 30 
per cent for cold-rolled strip. In- 
terest in future requirements usual- 
ly is based on long contracts at pres- 
ent prices, in which arrangements 
producers are not interested. The 
market currently is 1.65c and 1.75c 
for the strip and 
2.35¢e to strip. 


two sizes of hot 
2.45¢e for cold-rolled 
While some job stamp- 
and taking 


Cleveland 
ing plants 
more material, the strip market still 
is slow. Prospects are increasingly 
bright since some automotive tonnage 
is due for release during the current 
Cold strip is 2.35c, Cleveland, 
Small amounts 

Hot strip in 


are busier 


week. 
in large quantities. 


still command 2.45c. 
the wider sizes is quoted 1.65c, 
Pittsburgh, and narrow at 1.75c, 


though occasionally shoppers are able 
to develop slightly lower. 

Youngstown, oO. Accumulated 
backlogs in hot-rolled strip steel are 
now being worked off and as mills 
find it more difficult to keep busy, 
some units are being put upon short 
time. This is a reflection of the 
disappointing lack of demand from 
automotive interests. 

Chicago-—Hot strip, tying in with 
the automobile situation, shows little 
The cold-rolled strip mar- 


change. 
The presence of more 


ket is quiet. 
inquiries is noted, though little more 
than the average of the past month 
has been placed. Prices are un- 
changed on hot strip at 1.90c, Chi- 
eago, for narrow, and 1.80c¢ on wide. 
The cold-rolled price continues 


2.45¢, Pittsburgh or Cleveland base, 
or 2.55e to 2.65e, Chicago. 


Warehouse Trade Shows 
No Falling Off 


Warehouse Prices, Page 91 


New York—Jobbers report current 
business about 25 per cent under the 
average rate for last year. Others 
describe the situation as less active. 
Prices are easy at unchanged levels. 

Boston small lots keep 
warehouse volume _ steady. 
Prices have been held firmly. 


Many 
sales 
Philadelphia—-Warehouse buying 
is steady at the restricted rate of the 


past several weeks. Prices are un 
changed. 

Pittsburgh—-Sales lack briskness. 
Improvement is absent compared 
with a month ago but a pickup is 
looked for during September. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cincinnati Warehouses — report 


volume so far this month has failed 
o expand, with individual orders i! 
fair number but of light tonnage 
Prices are unchanged. 

ordinarily 
July and 
with 


Warehouses 
better than 
curve is repeated 
showing a 10 per cent 
increase, however, was 
first ten days of the 


Detroit 
find August 
this year’s 
this month 
gain. The 
made in the 
month. 
Heavy lines are moving 
in only fair volume. Galvanized 
American ingot iron from Chicago 
warehouse has been cut to 5.85¢ on 
less than 100 bundle lots and 5.50c¢ 
on 100 bundles or more. 

St. Louis——-Warehouse business is 
showing distinct improvement com- 
pared with July and the first week 
of August. More favorable weather 
and exhausted consumer stocks are 
the chief stimulating features. 


Chicago 


Operations Show Little 
Change in Most Cases 


O.—-Indications of 
improvement in operation are seen 
in this week’s schedules. Independ- 
ent steel ingot output has been aug- 
output of three ad- 


Youngstown, 


mented by the 
ditional furnaces, making 28 of 51 ac- 


tive. Steel Corporation steel produc- 
tion is at 55 per cent. 

Strip mill operations show the 
greatest gain with all of the eight in- 
dependent units active, although some 
are scheduled for only partial opera- 
tions. Sheet mill operations show 52 
of the 120 independent units engaged, 
with the Falcon plant of Empire 
Steel again resuming. Tin plate mills 
average about 70 per cent. 

Pipe mill output is about 70 per 
cent of full capacity. Lap weld, 
seamless and electric mills are fully 
engaged and the idle capacity is in 
butt-weld departments. Independent 
bar mill operations are at 55, those 
of the Corporation at 60 per cent. 
Operating rates are 
unchanged. Ingot production holds 
at 55 per cent. Sheets are unchanged 
at 45 to 50, with tin plate 65 to 70. 
Strip continues 35 to 40, with pipe 65 
to 70. 

Buifalo— Operations of the Lack- 
awanna plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. are the same as last week, 15 
open hearths out of 24. Donner plant 
of the Republic Steel Corp. is operat- 
ing four out of nine open hearths: 
Wickwire-Spencer Corp. is operating 
three out of four open hearths and 
Seneca Iron & Steel Co. is at 50 to 60 
per cent. 

Cleveland— Lack of need for 
steel has caused four open-hearth fur- 
naces to be put out this week, redue- 


Pittsburgh 


ing the active percentage to 27 from 
10 per cent the preceding week. A 
blast furnace stack has been blown 


week. 
Steelworks furnace rate 
is unchanged this week at about 55 
per cent of capacity. Sheet mills are 
cent capacity. 
Birmingham, Ala.—-While many 
shops fabricating sieel are operating 
five and a half days the week, there is 
less activity in open-hearth furnace 
output and finishing mills operation. 
Estimate is that operations are be- 
tween 57 and 60 per cent capacity. 


out this 
Chicago 


at 70 to 75 per 


Cold-Finished Tonnage 


Shows an Increase 


Pittsburgh—Specification for cold- 
finished steel bars improved moderate- 
ly last week, largely as the result of 
better demand from several automo- 
tive companies. Aggregate tonnage 
from this industry still is seasonally 
light but represents an improvement 
over early August and indicates that 
heavier shipments are in store for 
September. The market continues 
2.10c on current business. 

Cleveland—-Specifications for cold- 
finished bars for August are about 
15 per cent ahead of July to the same 
date 
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Concrete Bars 


(Continued from Page 73 
posed by the state which promises 
a large demand for bars. 


Contracts Placed 


2000 tons, power dam, Safe Harbor, 
Pa., Arundel Corp., to Kalman Steel 
Co., Chicago, in addition to 2000 
tons awarded same interest as noted 
in Steet of June 26, 1930. 

200 tons, piers, Central-Lorain 

bridge, Cleveland, to Bourne-Fuller 

Co. division, Cleveland, Republic 

Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 

1000 tons, wharf substructure, Amer- 
ican Can Co., Seattle, to Pacific Coast 
Steel Co., Seattle; Henry & McFee, 
Seattle, subcontractors. 

1000 tons, additional tonnage, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill., to 
unstated Chicago fabricator. 


rr 


750 tons, Station road bridge, Brecks- 
ville, O., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O.; Highway Construction Co., 
Cleveland, general contractor. Bars to 
be rolled by Bourne-Fuller division, 
Republic Steel Corp. 

630 tons, Elk street market, Buffalo, 
to Kalman Steel Co., Chicago; John 
Johnson Construction Co., Buffalo, 
general contractor. 

500 tons, Monroe street sewer, Chi- 
cago, to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York. 

400 tons, elevator, Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad, South Chicago, Ill., to Ol- 
ney J. Dean Co., Chicago. 

350 tons, 12-story Larson office building, 
Yakima, Wash., to Northwest Steel 
folling Mills, Seattle. 

850 tons, sewage treatment works, 
Rockford, Ill., to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

300 tons, warehouse, Brunswig Drug Co., 
Second street, Los Angeles, to unstat- 
ed interest. 

300 tons, addition to hotel, Pasadena, 
Calif., to Soule Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

250 tons, plant, F. W. Webster & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., to Concrete Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

200 = tons, Towers building, Battle 
Creek, Mich., to American System 
of Reinforcing, Chicago. 

200 tons, garage for Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., South Hope street, 
Los Angeles, to unstated interest. 

180 tons, station, Public Service Elec- 
tric Distributing Co., Passaic, N. J., 
to Igoe Bros., Newark, N. J. 

175 tons, two district schools near 
Akron, ©., to Concrete Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

160 tons, distributing station, Sheffield 
Farms, White Plains, N. Y., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; 
White Construction Co., general 
contractor. 

150 tons, lion house, Chicago zoo, 
Chicago, to Concrete Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 

135 tons, postoffice, Flint, Mich., to 
Olney J. Dean Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, reservoir, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
to Concrete Steel Co., Chicago. 

100 tons or more, Wesley hospital, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Capital 
Steel & Tron Co., Oklahoma City: 
3Jellows Construction Co., general 
contractor. 

100 tons, quarantine station, New Or- 
leans, La., and a reservation building, 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Conners Steel 
Co. 

100 tons, plant for Consolidated Steel 
Corp., Maywood, Calif., to unstated 
interest. 
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100 tons, alterations, Palace Hip build- 
ing, Seattle, to Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills, Seattle. 

100 tons, training school for boys, 
Loch Raven, Md., to Concrete Steel 
Co., New York. 

100 tons, governmental building, 
Woods Hole, Mass., to George B. H. 
Macomber Co. 

100 tons, high school, Rye, N. Y., to 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


Contracts Pending 


2000 tons, Burrard street bridge, Van- 
couver, B. C.; William McQueen, city 
clerk, closes bids Oct. 31. 

800 tons, Riverside drive connections, 
Hudson river bridge approach, New 
York; bids Sept. 15. 

790 tons, subway, route 108, section 


Pipe 


Cast 


6, Queens, N. Y., readvertised early 
in September; bids taken April 29 
rejected. 

tons, six bridges, Cook county, 


Illinois; bids opened Aug. 25. 


at 

500 tons or more, various unlts, John 
Carroll university buildings, Cleve- 
land; bids to be asked about Sept. 
15; Philip L. Small Ine., Terminal 
Tower building, Cleveland, architect. 

500 tons, 8-story office building, Acme 
Realty Co., East Ninth street and 
Chester avenue, Cleveland; general 
contract to Aronberg-Fried Co., Cleve- 
land. 

500 tons, Higbee Co. department store, 
Cleveland terminal group, Cleveland; 
general contractors’ bids close Aug. 
28. 

500 tons, addition to coliseum, Exposi- 

(Concluded on Page 88) 


35,000-ton Steel Pipeline Let— 
Interest 
Awards 900 Tons to Clow 


Wanes—Toledo 





PIPE PRICES, PAGE 91 


New York—Cast pipe buying and 
inquiry are light. Foundry back- 
logs are being rapidly reduced. In 
some instances operation rates have 
been lowered. Several New York 
city departments opened bids this 
week on small pipe, pipe fittings, 
valves, engineers’ and steamfitters’ 
supplies. A large tonnage of spe- 
cialties is included. 

Steel pipe sales include approxi- 
mately 900 tons of 10%-inch pipe 
for a midwestern oil company, the 
order going to a Pittsburgh mill. 

Boston—No municipal lettings of 
cast pipe took place last week. Sev- 
eral carload orders for filling-in pur- 
poses were let, together with a fair 
amount of private tonnage. 

Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh mills lost 
the 35,000-ton order of 18-inch elec- 
tric welded pipe for the Central Pub- 
lie Service Corp. It was awarded 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. A 
few other line pipe projects remain 
pending, while new inquiry is lim- 
ited to one from the Moody-Sea- 
graves Co. for a 100-mile 6-inch line 
in Texas. Standard pipe demand still 
is restricted and quietness marks ac- 
tivity in mechanical tubing and loco- 
motive and boiler tubes. Mill oper- 
ations are unchanged at 60 to 75 
per cent, with production on larger 
sizes of lapweld and seamless pipe at 
capacity. 

Cleveland—-Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., which within two or three 
weeks will start its new electric weld 
pipe mill, has booked an order for 
260 miles of 18-inch natural gas pipe 
from the Central Publie Service 
Corp., for a line from Kentucky to 
central Indiana. The order involves 
35,000 tons and is valued at over 
2,500,000. 


Chicago Quiet continues and 


awards locally to contractors con 
tinue small in size, and slow. Fond 
du Lac, Wis., awarded 600 tons to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Cast pipe let- 
tings are less numerous and most 
are for msall lots. 


Contracts Placed 


100 tons, 6-inch Monocast centrifgual 
pipe for Indian school, Tacoma, 
Wash., to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

600 tons, 4, 6 and 16-inch cast pipe 
for Fond du Lac, Wis., to American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: previously reported as 135 
tons pending. A tonnage of 20-inch 
went to Universal Pipe Co. ’ 

900 tons, 30-inch cast pipe for Toledo, 
O., to James B. Clow & Sons, Chi- 
cago: remainder of 600 tons still 
pending. 

Steel Pipe Orders 

35,000 tons, 260 miles of 18-inch elec- 
tric welded steel pipe, Central Pub- 
lic Service Corp. for natural gas 
line from Kentucky to central In- 
diana. 

900 tons of 10%-inch steel pipe for a 
midwestern oil company, to a Pitts- 
burgh mill. 


Contracts Pending 


500 tons, 4 to 8-inch class 150, Fresno, 
Calif; bids received. 

350 tons, 6-inch case pipe, for Colonie, 
N. Y.; bids Sept. 5. 

125 tons, 4 and 6-inch cast pipe for 


Saxonburg, Pa.; bids in. 
Steel Pipe Pending 
5000 tons, 100 miles 6-inch pipe, 
Moody-Seagraves Co., for line in 
Texas. 


Bendix Reports Earnings 


Bendix Aviation Corp. reports net 
earnings after all charges, including 
federal taxes, for the quarter ended 
June 30 of $779,255 or 37 cents a 
share on the 2,097,454 shares of 


~] 
~l] 















EVIDENCE 
OF HIGHER 
QUALITY 





Surfaces so remarkably smooth and clean tell 
vou—"‘this is modern pipe. . . prepared to 
last longer and give better service because it’s 
made Scale Free and Spellerized!"’ 

There is no mill-scale to set up galvanic action 
and cause “‘pitting’’; nor to hinder effective 
galvanizing or other protectve coatings; nor 
to obstruct fuil flow; nor to come loose and 
clog or damage anything. A special rolling or 
breakdown process—applied to butt-weld sizes 
14 to 3-inch—removes the troublesome scale 
and leaves a clean, smooth surface that means 
all around better quality in the pipe. 

This special rolling is known as the Scale Free 
Process and is an exclusive feature, invented 
and developed by National Tube Company— 
be sure to specify NATIONAL Scale Free 
Pipe. The Scale Free Process, plus Spellerizing, 
are two of many reasons why NATIONAL is— 


America’s Standard Wrought Pipe 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


SCALE FREE PIPE 


SPELLERIZED 
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stock outstanding. For the first six 
months, net after all charges was 
$1,530,937 or 73 cents a share on 
the stock. No comparison with a 
year ago is available because of the 
change in the corporate structure in- 
cident to many acquisitions and con- 
solidations in which the corporation 
has participated. 


August Bolt and Nut Buying 


Poorest of Year 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh—Bolt, nut and _ rivet 
sales are dragging, with August 
business for some companies the 


poorest of the year. Jobbers and 
most consumers are buying in small 
lots and there is no tendency to 
anticipate needs. Prices remain 
steady at 73 off for bolts and nuts 
and 2.75e for large rivets. 

Chicago-——Jobbers’ orders are fair, 
but all represent hand-to-mouth pur- 
chasing. Producers await signing of 
fourth quarter contracts to sense tak- 
ers’ commitments, and the extent 
of low inventories. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Cleveland—-Nut and bolt tonnage 
shows a slight increase but rivet or- 
ders still are few. Plant operations 
vary between 40 and 50 per cent of 
capacity for nuts and bolts. Rivet 
making i6 on a lower scale. The riv- 
et price reduction has not caused in- 
crease of buying. 


Worthington Improves 
Financial Position 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., further im- 
proved its financial status during the 
first half of the year. As of June 30, 
current assets were $17,525,690 against 
current liabilities of $1,225,722. Cash 
call loans and government security 
holdings alone aggregated $6,920,560 
and were 465 per cent in excess of 
total liabilities. As of the same date, 
inventories totaled $5,662,733;  re- 
serves, $1,674,920; and surplus, $5,701,- 
103. 

Net income of $1,052,732 for the first 
half of 1930, after deducting all 
charges including taxes and deprecia- 
tion, was substantially larger than the 
total net reported for each of the full 
years 1922 to 1928, inclusive. It was 
only $46,696 less than that reported 
for the corresponding period of 1929. 
The first half net of this year was 
equal to $4.31 a share on the 126,921 
shares of $100 par common _ stock 
outstanding, compared with $4.75 a 
share on 129,921 shares of common 
issued in the first half of 1929. 
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Quiet Situation Continues 


a 
Wi re fects of Drought Causes Delay 
in Farmer Buying 


Ef 
f- 





WIRE PRICES, PAGE.69 


Pittsburgh—Sales of wire prod 
ucts continue to reflect the quiet 
in industrial operations while the 
general agricultural situation par 
tially is reflected in demand for fenc- 
ing and other farm materials. Busi- 
ness in the latter ordinarily begins 
its seasonal upturn at this time but 
because of the almost complete loss 
of crops in some sections it is be- 
lieved that some purchases of wire 
products will be restricted if not en- 
tirely deferred at this time. Prices 
remain fairly steady, with wire nails 
$2.05 to jobbers and plain wire 2.30¢ 


to the manufacturing trade. Wire 
rods continue $36. 
Worcester, Mass. With most 


of its strength in miscellaneous 
lines the wire market has little fluc- 
tuation. Production remains at about 
50 per cent. Plain bright wire to 
dealers is still at 2.40c¢, base, Worces- 
ter. 

Wire mills 
carloads of 


report a 
wire, wire 


Cleveland 
few mixed 
nails and fence from jobbers. Man 
ufacturers’ wire orders, however, 
have been searce for two weeks. The 
latter is quoted 2.30c, Cleveland. On 
nails, however, to jobbers $2.05, 
Cleveland is the selling price. 

Chicago — Wire producers. are 
marking time on a rather low vol- 
ume of. sales. Jobbers are slow. 
There is no change in orders or spe- 
cifications from the average of the 
past three or four weeks. Texas and 
some of the southwestern states are 
specifying in fairly good quantity. 


Tin Plate Specifications 
Are Heavier 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 69 


Pittsburgh — Tin plate shipments 
are heavier, reflecting receipt of 
some rush orders from can compa- 
nies who had failed to anticipate 
their requirements for this period. 
Mills had produced some tin plate in 
anticipation of current demand, how- 
ever, and the improvement in ship 
ments has not affected operations, 
which continue around 70 per cent. 
The heavy requirements of the lead- 
ing canmakers are taken as definite 
indication that effects of the recent 
drought on tin plate demand will not 
be serious. Tin plate continues $5.25 
per 100-pound base box. 

New York—Tin 


plate specifica 


tions are coming out freely in im 
portant instances. In fact, some sell 
ers report that certain tonnage is be- 
ing specified ahead of contract re- 
quirements. Prices, meanwhile, are 
unchanged at $5.25 per 100-pound 
box, Pittsburgh. 


Aircraft Output Valued at 
$61,973,079 Census Shows 


Aircraft and parts manufactured 
in the United State. in 1929 were 
valued at $61,973,079, an increase of 
192.9 per cent over 1927, according 
to the bureau of the census. In the 
1929 output were 65130 airplanes, 
valued at $38,724,987; 176 seaplanes 
and amphibians, valued at $5,949, 
671; 6188 parachutes, valued at $1,- 
734,602; 14,184 propellers, valued at 
$2,040,299; other complete aircraft, 
$639,990; airplane parts and engines 
made for sale as such, $8,187,285; re 
pair and experimental work, $3,387,- 
269; other products, $1,605,976. 

The 1929 census of manufactures 
revealed 117 establishments, com 
pared with 70 in 1927. Employes in 
1929 averaged 9856, against 4422 in 
1927. Wages tn 1929 amounted to 
$18,804,527, an increase of 174.2 per 
cent over 1927. 


Decline in Crane Business 


Was Marked in July 


New York—Shipments, new orders 
and unfilled volume declined in July 
as compared with June, according to 
the Electric Overhead €rane _ insti- 
tute. The decline in tonnage capac 
ity and dollar value in new orders 
was sharp. Shipments included 90 
units with a tonnage ¢éapacity of 
1781%, valued at $1,005,446.35. 
This compares with 92 units, tonnage 
capacity 1434%, valued at $956,- 
366.85, in June. New orders totaled 
70 units with a tonnage capacity of 
992 valued at $601,333 compared 
with 71 units, tonnage capacity 1239, 
valued at $740,866.70, in June. Un 
filled orders on Aug. 1 included 202 
units, compared with 237 on July 1. 
Such unfilled business called for a 
tonnage capacity of 4776, valued at 
$2,706,101.68, compared with ton- 
nage capacity of 5729 valued at 
$3,249,264.03 on July 1. In July, 
1929, shipments included 145 units 
new orders 126 and unfilled 494 
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Raw Material Prices 


Pig lron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 


Chicago, furnace $17.50 


Pittsburgh, district fur..... 18.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered ........ 19.13 to 19.63 
Lo Fe lc | as 18.00 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 18.00 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 19.26 to 19.76 
Virginia, furnace ................... 17.75 
Granite City, Ill., fur. . . 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del....... 18.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston ............ 21.41 to 21.91 
Buff., all-rail Brooklyn . 20.91 
Buff., all-rail, Newark : 19.28 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del..... 14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago ....... 18.01 
Alabama, del. St. Louis .... 17.42 


Alabama, del. Cincinnati .. 16.19 to 17.19 
Alabama, del. Cleveland .... 18.51 to 19.01 


Ala.,. Phila., dock del. ........ 17.25 to 18.25 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Alabama, New York dock.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 20.21 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del. 14.00 
Tennessee, del. Cin. ........... 16.19 to 17.19 
Montreal, delivered ae 23.50 
Toronto, delivered .............. 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 

Buffalo. fur., local del. 19.00 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn 21.41 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 19.78 
Buffalo, del. Boston. ............ 21.91 to 22.41 

18.25 


Virginia furnace .........0...... 
Eastern, del., Phila. . 19.76 to 20.26 


FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 


Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 20.00 
Eastern, del., Phila. ............. 20.26 to 20.76 
MALLEABLE 
Chicago, furnace 17.50 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 18.00 
Pittsburgh district fur....... 19.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered ......... 19.63 to 20.13 
WRCY TUTTBCE  conccesescccsscccess 18.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 


Eastern Penna., delivered.. 19.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, Ill., fur. . 18.00 to 18.50 





Montreal, delivered ............ 24.00 
Toronto, delivered 22.60 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. .......... 18.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 19.13 to 19.63 
Eastern Penn., del. ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo fur., local del 18.00 
Montreal, delivered ............ 22.50 
Warley” TAPMACE  sc.<5e.ccck0c050555, 18.00 
BESSEMBER 
WRC TUPAC cnccscovcccscerses.- 18.50 
Pi‘tsburgh, delivered .......... 20.26 
LOW PHOS 
Valley fur., standard ........ 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard ...... 24.26 to 24.76 
Furnace, copper-bearing.... 23.00 to 23.50 

F GRAY FORGE 
Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 18.00 


Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 18.63 to 19.13 


CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, del. Chicago 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
5—$21.50; 6—$21.50; 7—$22.00; 8— 
$22.50 to $23.00; 9—$23.00 to $24.00; 
10—$23.50 to $27.00; 11—$24.50 to $28.00; 
12—$25.50 to $30.00; 13—$26.50 to $32.00. 
BESSEMER FRRROSILICON 
Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$29; 11—-$31; 12—$33; 13—$35; 14 
$87; 15—$39; 16—$42; 17—$45. 


27.04 


wo 


Coke 


Prices Per Net Tons 
Beehive Ovens 





Connellsville furnace ........ 2.50 to 2.60 
Connellsville foundry ........ 3.50 to 4.85 
New River foundry ........... 6.00 
Wise county foundry ...... . 4.25to 5.00 
Wise county furnace .......... 3.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 

Newark, IN..9., GOI. o<secsees- $9.00 to 9.40 
CRICRRO OVENS  cccscccsicccccsccsss 8.00 
New England, del. .............. 11.00 
nS RNR IN ako sccnckcaamancouns 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens . 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. ................ 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. 

RO ran ies cau eoscssaspenteomees 5.50 
Portsmouth, O. ov., Con- 

RUE ASME ee soos auccat sess 5.50 
BUGBIO OVENS cesscisiscecsscs 8.00 to 8.50 
DPBUPOIT OVBIG o.ccecsccccssvcccsvcases 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 9.00 


lron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 


Gross Ton, 51%, Lower Lake Ports 


RR URN eee erceuvaraiers $4.80 
MINE ea bosockcyapksschcanshascpeansecteshs 4.65 
RE RRURID eaes saecasetioncadavnces 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........... 4.50 
High phosphorus ................... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56- 
GCBSH, COMETRCE vrsccccieccssscess 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58.65% nom. 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous 

ore, 45-55% iron, 6-10% 

TAATIBAMCBO oc ccevccvsscscvesccssess 10.50 to 11.00 
North African low phos- 

SPANNER oa actos antics Gacces siunase ! 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65% ........... 9.50 to 10.50 


Swedish low phos. .. 11.00 


African 


Spanish, North 
basic, 50 to 60% 9.50 to 10.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 55% . 9.00 


Tungsten, spot and future 


short ton unit, duty 

BAG isciciss a Pecccucheen ae $11.75 to 12.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton 

oe lois Sense ravens cecivs ...$21.50 to 22.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-55@..... 
Indian, 48-50% 
Brazilian, 46-48% 


Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Maryland Pe en 
Georgia, Alabama . aeie 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland . 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia, Alabama . 830.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania . : 
Joliet, Ill, East Chicago, 

Ind. om 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala. 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per net ton 


2, ; 65.00 


27 to 28 cents 
27 to 28 cents 
25 cents 


$43.00 
40.00 to 47.80 


43.00 


9x4%x 


MAGNESITE 





Dead burned grain, net 

ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 
TRONS TIBBO. 6 vc eissccsesscesessess 40.00 

Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 
SIND GasGeictasec o end esees 22.00 

CHROME BRICK 

Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 

Baltimore base, 9 x 44 
Ses Ainekiae eens 45.00 

Semifinished Steel 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 

Pittsburgh, open-hearth.... $31.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ...... ‘ 31.00 
PAPUA BUOWE.. casscosnccssiccdevcssccses 31.00 
fe ET eee ne 31.00 
Philadelphia : 36.30 
NOMOMAPERERED | cduiccebacohesistlaivebeavensssacce 32.00 
POrsine, CHICABO sice..cccécscess 37.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 36.00 
Forgings, Philadelphia 41.30 

SHEET BARS 
MUR PTAN PED | sisacvavaccanceosciesancdipie $31.00 
Youngstown ; 31.00 
Oe: EO RPT On RecA an 31.00 
RSRUURMRID hs cca dnchiccoceenctiseestianks 32.00 

SLABS 

ERENT ETD ccs caccsssibsiiscapinsnisecase $31.00 
PEMIMEEME UO WTA | eecstncvexcedoesesnccises 31.00 
62, Le Cnt ea See 31.00 

WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ........ $36.00 
RRR So 5 css oocssucerertacsenen’s 37.00 

SKELP 

All grades, Pittsburgh ........ 1.70c to 1.75¢ 

Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid .... $99.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

Pittsburgh ....... settee 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21%, do- 

mestic fur. spot? 33.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

freight all., c. 1. : 83.50 

*Do, less carload 88.50 


Do, 75 per cent . .... 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon. cts. 
Ib., con., del. aa 
Do, for spot delivery 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
1} Saree sue recsausuivesedenrs 1.10 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 
cent, per lb., contained, 
on analysis . pavecbees 
Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 
load producers’ plants, 


11.00 
11.50 


3.15 to 3.65 


net ton ....:.:. : fe 160.00 

Do., one ton to ec. lL. 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

(18 per cent) 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus,_ electro- 


carload, 
Anniston, 


lytic per ton, 
23-25%  f.o.b. 
Ala., 24% 122.50 

*Carloads. Differentials apply to large 
quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel Kentucky 

and Illinois mines, per 

net ton $18.00 
Washed gravel, import du- 

ty paid east, tide, gross 

ton 19 50 
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SCREW CONVEYOR FLIGHTS 





ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


SPECIFY IT! DEMAND IT! USE IT! 


Recognition of the meritable performance of vital parts cast of 

Farrell’s 85 has resulted in a country-wide movement to sup- 

plant it in place of inferior metals where the wear takes place 
and shock and impact are to be contended with. 







Innumerable instances of practical savings being 
effected could be cited—in building construction, road 
building, cement mills, quarries, brick plants, iron, 
steel and other metal fabricating mills, mines, and, 
recently in that field of most exacting requirements 
—aircraft manufacture. 


Itis not an idle statement that vital parts last longer 
It has been proven a superior metal 


if made of Farrell’s 85. 
Specify it! Demand it! Use it! 


DRAG CHAIN 
for the purpose intended. 


Detailed information in connection with your requirements for 


severe service parts will be cheerfully furnished if you but write 
our main office or the branch office nearest you. 


Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Company, Sandusky, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE—136 Liberty Street CHICAGO OFFICE 5 So. Wabash 

Phone: Hitchcock 6137 Avenue Phone: Franklin 1805 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE—2401 Chestnut DULUTH OFFICI 611 Providence Bldg 

Street Phone: Rittenhouse 9840 Phone: Melrose 1095-J 

BIRMINGHAM OFFICE —21214 Highland DENVER OFFICE 4417 E 14th 
Phone: 4-2393 Avenue 


Avenue 
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Pig lron 


Market Continues Quiet, with 
Small, Prompt Sales the Rule 
Shipments Fair 








Prices Steady 


PIG TRON PRICES, PAGE 80 


Pittsburgh—Improvement is lack- 
ing in the pig iron market, demand 
continuing at a low ebb, with Au- 
gust sales and shipments probably 
-the smallest for the year to date. 
Foundry and steelworks operations 
still are light. Some radiator manu- 
facturers are operating at higher 
rates, but this improvement is offset 
by continued quietness in other di- 
rections. Prices are nominal and 
unchanged. 

Boston—Sales of pig iron in- 
creased to 3500 tons in the past 
week, Mystic Iron Works, Everett, 
Mass., booking 2000 tons, and the 
remainder going to Buffalo furnaces. 
Buffalo No. 2 plain and No. 2X still 
are offered at $16, furnace, with 
some sales of No. 1X also going at 
$16, although $16.50 has applied oc- 
ecasionally. A small tonnage of In- 
diana iron corresponding to No. 2X 
was sold at $19.75 to $20.25, on 
dock, duty paid. 


New York Improved buying 
brings sales of pig iron to more than 
8000 tons. One seller reports sales 
of 3250 tons. Pending inquiry to- 
tals 3000 tons including at least 
three lots of 500 tons each. Buffalo 
foundry iron is holding at $16, base, 
with continued waiving of differen- 
tials. Southern foundry iron is easy 
at $17 to $17.50, delivered, New 
York docks. 

Philadelphia Pig iron buying 
continues of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, though two or three fair size 
tonnages are pending. Two large 
mills are expected to place tonnages 
of basic. Prices are unchanged, No. 
2 foundry holding at $18.50 to $19, 
furnace. 

Youngstown, O.—Small sales of 
various grades of pig iron continue 
to be made from local furnaces, and 
shipments are fairly steady. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cleveland—The market is quieter, 
though the rate of shipments con- 
tinues slightly ahead of that in July. 
Furnace interests with headquarters 
in Cleveland booked approximately 
8500 tons in the past week, com- 
pared with 13,000 tons in the week 
preceding. A Toledo, O., melter is 
in the market for 1500 tons ,and an- 
other western Ohio consumer wants 
1000 tons; other inquiries are con- 
siderably smaller. Foundry iron con- 
tinues $18, base, Cleveland, for lo- 
eal delivery. Lake furnaces quote 


« 
82? 


“ 


$17, base, in competitive territory, 
occasionally waiving silicon differen- 
tials and absorbing portions of 
freight rates. 

Otis Steel Co. has blown out the 
second of its two stacks, its blast 
furnace department now being idle. 


Buffalo—Sales of pig iron are 
confined to small lots. Producers 
booked an aggregate of about 5000 
tons during the past week. Foundry 
operation shows no signs of an im- 
mediate increase. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Cincinnati—With two exceptions 
spot shipments made up the pig iron 
business during the past week. A 
southern Ohio melter ordered 2000 
tons of northern foundry iron, and 
an eastern Ohio user took 500 tons. 
Quotations on southern iron remain 
unchanged with inquiries so small 
and few no test is available. A 
southern Indiana buyer is inquiring 
for 300 tons of southern iron. 


Chicago—-Furnaces in blast are 
operating at about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity, while foundries are operating 
at 30 to 40 per cent. Stocks on fur- 
nace yards are large. More activity 
is noted in the market for charcoal 
iron. August shipments generally 
are about 15 per cent higher than 
those of July. The Chicago furnace 
price now is $17.59, base, for local 
delivery, $18 being out of the pic- 
ture. Some sales are reported as 
low as $17. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Sentiment has 
improved but tonnage is no larger 
than in recent weeks, with shipments 
a little under’ production. Low 
freight rates by rail and water to 
Atlantic coast points will continue 
after Sept. 1, but few orders have 
been booked recently from that ter- 
ritory. Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis—Melters are showing 
interest, and larger purchasing is 
expected in the next few weeks. 
Shipments are picking up steadily, 
and so far exceed the July rate. Re- 
cent sales total 2400 tons, evenly di- 
vided between northern and southern 
sellers. The lowest prices heard of 
are $12, base, Birmingham, or 
$16.42, delivered, St. Louis; $17.50, 
base, Chicago furnace, and $18 to 
$18.50, Granite City. 

Toronto, Ont.—Merchant pig iron 
sales developed more volume in the 
past week, due to an increasing num- 
ber of melters in the market. Sales 


generally are in small lots. Prices 
are steady. Production is down, ; 
with five stacks operating. F 


Ferroalloys Moving 
to Mills at Slow Rate 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh Shipments of ferro- 
alloys remain slow. The failure of 
steelmaking operations to show 
their anticipated upturn this month 
is reflected in quietness in the move- 
ment of ferromanganese and spiegel- 
eisen. Prices on these two grades 
continue $103.79, delivered, and $33, 
furnace, respectively, for small lots. 
Prices on other alloys are unchanged, 
with demand continuing quiet. 

New York — Ferromanganese is 
moving at a rate comparable to the 
continued reduced operations at steel 
mills. Prices are $99, duty paid, 
tidewater, on lots of carloads to 500 
tons annually. Domestic spiegeleisen, 
19 to 21 per cent, continues $33, 
furnace, subject to differentials on 
quantities larger than carloads 


Semi-finished Steel 
in Quiet Market 


Semifinished Prices, Page 80 


Pittsburgh— Occasional small and 
medium orders for semifinished steel 
constitute most of the activity in 
this market. There is no forward 
buying of large lots and in view of 
continued quietness in finishing mill 
operations consumers are making few 
inquiries. Prices remain steady, re- 
rolling billets, slabs and sheet bars 
continuing $31, with forging bilets 
steady on recent business at $36. 
Wire rods continue quiet at $36. 

Philadelphia—Rerolling billets are 
steady at $31, base, Pittsburgh, and 
forging quality $36. The market is 
quiet. 

Youngstown, O.—With a. slight 
expansion in the operating rates of 
independent sheet mills has come a 
small gain in demand for sheet bars. 
Strip mill activities have been main- 


taining billet requirements. Wire 
rods are in fairly good demand. 
Three additional independent open 


hearths have been put on the active 
list, making the total 28 out of 51 
units. 

Cleveland—tThe market for sheet 
bars, billets and slabs remains quiet, 
with the price steady at $31, base, 
Cleveland and Youngstown. The lead- 
ing merchant producer continues to 
operate four of its 14 open hearths. 
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ri Prices Advance Slightly on Buy- tivities of district steelworks add 
Prices z : . * = ae : nothing encouraging to the scrap sit 
down Cra ing—Scarcity Continues in Best eaieede —— 
Grades—Movement Is Small OE 
New York—A stronger tone pre- 
vails in scrap and heavy breakable 
cast has been advanced 50 cents. This 
Chicago—-Sales of iron and steel rise but the low volume of sales is based on a purchase of several 
; scrap are spotty. Consumers will not keeps prices, while unchanged, yet hundred tons for Florence, N. J., 
puy freely. Railroad offerings are untested. Heavy melting steel at $12 with further tonnage under nego- 
small, indicating actual lessening of to $12.25 has been a long time with- tiation. Strength at Pittsburgh is 
supplies. By this token prices should out large sales testing this price. Ac- reflected in higher offerings here for 
ferro- 
a | d Steel S Pri 
show ron an teel ocrap Frices 
10nth 
souk Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 
iegel- HEAVY MELTING STEEL ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST TRON BORINGS Pitts., iron. ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
rades Birmingham 10.50 to 12.00 Chicago .........4 13.00 to 13.50 Birming. chem. 12.00 to 13.00 Pitts., steel ...... 17.50 to 18.00 
$33. Boston dealers.. 9.05to 9.55 St. Louis ........ 11.25to11.75 Birming. plain 7.50to 8.50 5t- Louis iron 12.00 to 12.50 
lots Buffalo, No. 1.. 13.00 to 13.50 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem... 9.00to 9.25 St. Louis, steel 14.00 to 14.50 
Buffalo, No. 2.. 11.00to0 11.50 Buf., billeta and Boston, deal. 4.00 to 4.35 E. Pa. steel... 16.75 to 17.00 
nged, Chicago «+... 12.00 eee bloom crops.. 17.50to0 18.00 Buffalo ........0 9.25to 9.75 E. Pa. iron ...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cinci., deal. .... 11.25 to 11. Cleve. bil. and CMICKEO: scicchcss 7.50to 8.00 7 
io ie Cleve., No. 1...... 12.00 to 12.25 bloom crops.. 20.00 to 20.50 Cinn., deal. 7.75 to 8.25 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
| . Cleve., No. 2.... 11.25 to11.50 Eastern Pa. .... 17.50t018.00 Cleveland ......... 8.75 to 9.00 Birming., cup... 12.00 to 13.00 
» the Det., No. 1 deal 1100to11.50 Pitts. billet and Detroit, deal. .. 6.00 to 6.50 Buffalo (mac.) 12.50 to 13.00 
steel Det., No. 2 deal 9.50 to 10.00 bloom crops 19.50 to 20.50 Eastern Pa. .... 8.50to 9.00 Boston, textile.. 11.50 to 12.00 
paid E. Pa. del. mill 12.50 Pitts. sheet bar E. Pa. chem..... 14.00 to 14.50 Chicago, mach. 13.45 to 14.00 
: N. Y. del. R.R. 9.00 to 10.00 CEODE: sicccccncrss 18.00 to 18.50 N. Y., deal. .... 4.50 Yh 2 
“500 ° Chi., railroad.... 11.20 to 11.75 
: ; j N. Y. deal No. 2 6.25to 6.75 FROGS, SWITCHES Pittsburgh Pea 8.50to 9.00 Chicago, agri... 10.90 to 11.50 
re n, N. — yd. prs to wae Chicago... 13.00 to 13.50 St. Louis .......... 9.25to 9.50 Cinn., mach. 
$33, Pitts, NO: 1.2... 5.25to 15.75 gt, Louis .......... x: 9 ~- y oe cup., gross .. 17.75 to 18.25 
; on St. L. No. 1 sel. 11.50 to 12.00 omnieua a aaa sai : PIPE AND FLUES _. Cleve. ‘saan .. 13.50 to 14.00 
Federal, Ill. .... 11.00 to 11.50 Coemane aaskt ! gs aay as Cinn., deal ...... 9.00to 9.50 Det., net deal.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Granite C. Ill, 10.00to 10.28 Groveland... 8.75to 9.00 RAILROAD GRATE BARS F. Pa. cupola. 13.60 
Valleys, No. 5.2510 15.50 oT onis 11.00t0 11.50 Buffalo ........ 9.25 to 9.75 =f sf — — 9.50to 9.75 
COMPRESSED SHEETS RAILROAD WROUGHT = Chicago, net... 8.50to 9.00 © ‘foundries .... 14.00 
Buffalo, dealers 11.25 to 11.50 Birmingham ......10.00 to 10.50 Cincinnati ...... oe 5 
= East P itts. cupola ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Chicago ........00 10.25 to 10.75 Boston, dealers 7.50to 8.00 *#Stern Fa. ...... 10.50 San Fran., del. 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland 11.50 Buffalo, No. 1. 10.00to10.50 N- Y., deal... 6.50to 7.00 Seattlc cscs. 14.00 to 14.25 
Detroit, dealers 11.00t011.50 Buffalo, No. 2. 13.50to014.0@ %t- Louis .......... 10.00t0 10.25 st 1. No. 1 ma. 11.50 to 12.00 
E. Pa. new mat. 11.50 Chicago, No. 1. 11.25 to 11.75 FORGE FLASHINGS St. L. No. 1.... 10.50 to 11.00 
Pittsburgh ...... 15.00 to 15.50 Chicago, No. 2. 12.00 to 12.25 Boston. deal 7.25 t 7.60 , 
Valleys «sss. 14.75 to 15.00 Cinti., No. 2... 11.26t011.75 pugnio ..”. 11:00t011,.80 anes CARS 
and BUNDLED SHEETS ae a Pa. .... 14.00 to 14.50 Cleve. ov. 10 in. 10.00 to 10.50 Boston Coccceccccccce 10.50 to 11.00 
steel Buffalo... 9.00to 9.50 N. ¥., No. 1 dl. 10.00t010.50 Netroit 0.0... 9.50to 10.00 Bos. Mach. cast 13.50 to 14.00 
2 Cinti., deal. 9.75 to 10.25 Pitts. No. Dceaics 15.25 to 15.75 : Buffalo, break. 8.50to 9.00 
7 in Cleveland ........ 9.00to 9.25 St. Louis, No.1 9.00 to 9.50 FORGE SCRAP Cleve., break .. 8.50to 9.00 
- , f St. Louis, No. 2 11.00to0 11.50 Boston, de 00 D 
yard Eastern Pa. .... 9.50 to 10.00 , deal. .. 6.00to 6.50 etroit, auto, 
vy of Pittsburgh ...... 13.50 to 14.00 SPECIFICATION PIPE Chicago .........0 14.50 to 15.00 net deal. .... 11.50 to 12.00 
mill eee 6.50to 7.00 Boston .......00 7.00to 7.50 Eastern Pa. .... 12.00 Det., break., dl. 7.00 to 7.50 
‘ INGS Eastern Pa. .... 12.00 to 12.50 P . nx re = Eastern Pa. .... 12.00 to 12.50 
few SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE “MY. deni ...... 725to 7.50 ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS N. Y. No. 1 dl. 8.00to 8.50 
re- Chicago .......+ 7.50 to 8.00 BUSHELING Chicago, net .. 13.00to0 13.50 N. Y. break. dl. 8.25to 9.10 
Cincinnati ...... 7.75 to 8.25 Buffal : eas Ae ene Sib. EAU Ccccenenss 14.00 to 14.50 Pittsburgh ...... 11.50 to 12.00 
bars Detroit, dealers 8.00to 8.50 Buffalo, No. 1.. 11.25 to 12.50 ee eee 
lets St. Louis ....:.. 6.50 to 7.00 SS naggy B ee eo i eet AXLE TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
os , ° 3.6 + Pe 3 ¥: 75 7 
B36. STEEL RAILS SHORT fan iss. hte O35 ter deal. ores oo Boston, R. R..... 15.00 to 15.50 
Birmingham .... 11.00 to 12.00 Cleve., No. 2... 8.25to 8.50 Chi. steelworks 950to10.09 DUffalo ........ --e 15.00 to 15.50 
; Boston, dealers 7.50to 8.75 Detroit, No. 1 Cleveland ...... 11.75 to12.00 Chicago, agri... 11.76 to 12.25 
are ae 16.25 to 16.75 new deal. .... 9.50t010.00 fastern Pa... 11.50to12.00 § hicago, R. R. 13.50 to 14.00 
and Chicago (8 ft.) 18.50to014.00 St. L. No. 1... 9.00to 9.50 Ppittsburch .... 1280to13.00 Cinm. R. R. dl. 15.00 to 15.50 
t is Chicago (2 ft.) 14.00to 14.66 Val. new No. 1 13.75 to 14.25 = gf. Canis een 9.95 to 9.75 Cinn., agri., dl. 14.25 to 14.75 
Cinti, deal........ 17.00 to 17.50 MACHINE TURNINGS a re t(‘éw HE, ill ..... 15.50 to 16.00 
Detroit, deal.... 15.00to 15.50 Birmingham .... 7.50 to 8.50 STEEL CAR AXLES Det. auto deal. 13.50 to 14.00 
ght Pitts. (open- Boston, dealers 4.00 to 4.35 Birmingham 19.00 to 20.00 St. Louis, rail.. 10.00 to 10.50 
of hearth, 8 ft. SUING” ciitcecessss 8.75to 9.25 Bos., ship. pt..... 16.50 to 17.50 / : 
. and less) 17.50to0 18.00 Chicago ............ 625to 6.75 Buffalo ........... 16.00 to 16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
ea Bt Tous ............ 14.00 to 14.50 Cinn., deal ...... 750to 8.00 Chicago ............ 16.80 to 17.35 5 feet and over 
ars. Gi Cleveland ........ 7.00t 8.00 Eastern Pa. .. 21.00 to 21.50 Birming. cup... 12.00 to 12.50 
' STOVE PLATE an 0 - - 5 P 
ine | Stiidagcheam 10.00 to 11.00 THSERONE  <oocc<ececes 5.75 to 6.25 St. Louis .......... 16.00 to 16.50 Boston .........0. 9.00to 9.50 
‘ire Boston, con $50 to 9.00 Eastern Pa. .... 9.00 SHAFTING Buffalo ...essee 13.50 to 14.00 
A .00 te : » ps 
Buffalo 10.25 to 10.50 Mm. FY deat... 5.00 to 5.50 a ae 13.50 to 14.50 IIE ia ccdssnsces 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago net... 9.50 to 10.00 Pittsburgh ...... 8.00to 8.50 Chicago. be 16 25 to 16.80 Eastern Pa ..... 13.00 to 13.50 
en Cincl.. deal. net 7.00to 7.50 St:, Louis... C76 te 7235 teases Po ss 12 cy, New York ....... 9.50 to 10.00 
ive | "= bate 4 , be VRIGUN jcoscscdensss 10.50 to 11.00 N oy j es yoo 2 HI "were st. Louis .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
51 } hong geen Te 1 hae BORINGS AND TURNINGS 5 Oona 13 00 es 13.50 ’ TIVE TIRES 
N. Y., deal. mill 6.00 For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS Se ae 
' oe ” ae — ta Boston, deal. .. 3.10 to 38.60 - t Ls Chicago, cut. 15.00 to 15.50 
eet ” she eee — . 9-50) Buffalo cess 9.25to 9.75 Rirming., iron.. 10.00to 11.00 St. L. No 13.00 to 13.50 
| COUPLERS, SPRINGS Cinn., deal. .... 7.75 to 8.25 Boston, iron .... 14.00 to 14 : ae roe 
et, a 16.00t0 16.50 Cleveland ........ 8.75 to 9.0@ Buffalo, iron.... 13.50 to 14. LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
se, i RCR LO scccesecsese 13.50 to 14.00 Detroit, deal 6.00 to Buffalo, steel .. 16.00 t0 16.50 Chicago 13.00 to 13.50 
ad- sf Eastern Pa, .... 17.00 to 17.50 Eastern Pa... 7.00to 8.: Chicago. iron.. 3.50 to 14.00 Pittsburgh .. 17.50 to 18.00 
to Pittsburgh ...... 17.50 to 18.00 N. Y., deal. ... 1.00 Chi., roll steel 14.50to0 15.00 Eastern Pa. .... 17.00 to 18.00 
Res f Pe SOUS: cocecccess 12.50 to 13.00 Pittsburgh ........ 8.50 to 9.00 Cincinnati .. 1Z.00 10 22.80 TRQTERIO  cnsccsicsces 17.00 to 17.50 
18. aa 
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Right: Keokuk 2% Nickel 

Steel centrifugal pump cas- 

ing designed for hot oil at 
400 lbs. pressure. 


Below: 3% Nickel Steel 

super-heated steam headers 

weighing 6,900 lbs. each, 
manufactured by 


STEEL CASTING CoO., 














KEOKUK 


Keokuk, Iowa. 










Hependable Materige 





( ) 

are the best assurance of _ } 
\ de P 

. ce 
<Pendable performa’y 
— a 





SUPER-FITTINGS 
FOR 
SUPER-SERVICE 





Nickel Steel Castings 


assure long life under high pressure 


HE castings shown in the lower illus- 

tration are high pressure super-heated 
steam headers made for the Duke Power 
Co. by the Keokuk Steel Casting Company. 
Each header is 13'2 feet long, 20 inches in 
diameter, weighs 6,900 pounds, and is de- 
signed to stand a working pressure of 750 
pounds at 900°F. 

To assure dependable service and long life 
under such strenuous operating conditions 
3% Nickel Steelisused forthese high pressure 
fittings. The centrifugal 
pump casing shown 
above is cast from 2% 
Nickel Steel. 

Nickel Steel castings 


Send for “ Buyers’ Guide to Nickel Alloy Steel Products”? and 


T 


86 





FOR ALLOY STEEL 


are being adopted more and more for equip- 
ment subject to high working pressures. 
The exceptional toughness of Nickel Steel, 
and its strength at elevated temperatures 
assure an ample factor of safety even 
under conditions of high temperature and 
pressure. The same dependable proper- 
ties which have led to the adoption of 
Nickel Alloy Steel for highly stressed 
machinery parts are readily obtained in 
this type of casting. 

Our staff of engineers 

will gladly furnish de- 
| tailedinformation regard- 

ingthe propertiesand uses 


of Nickel Alloy Steels. 


List of Available Publications 
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No. 1 railroad steel. One broker has 
offered $10, New York, an increase 
of 30 to 40 cents a ton. Consuming 
demand in general continues re- 
stricted, however. 
Buffalo—Little scrap is coming 
out, although country scrap is ac- 
cumulating. No. 1 and No. 2 heavy 
melting steel is coming in freely on 
barge shipments from the east and 
there is the usual traffic in boat ship- 
ments of hydraulic compressed sheets 
and drop forge flashings from Detroit. 
Pittsburgh—A firm tone continues 
in steel and iron scrap, aided by re- 

















stricted supplies of quality mate- 
rial. Dealers are usually offering 
}—__ 
Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 

MONTREAL 

Per Gross Ton 
BERNE, AMIS Ssdccipwsccicccevass $15.00 
CS a a 13.00 
ey | 11.00 
BOVE TIBLO.  ccsdeidsccescesess 10.00 
Wrougnt DING: <.....2...... 5.00 
Turnings 6.00 
Heavy melting steel .. 8.00 

TORONTO 

BOE CIOS: sisssasiavcecessces 10.00 
PROM REIGN snvscsesicceccaseses ; 12.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 9.00 
MUMNIEIIIE'. «5s acodunaeweusnacousaays 6.50 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) 11.00 
Malleable (met) .........00+ 9.00 
aii - 
$15.25 and better to cover on con- 
tracts for heavy melting steel with 
$16 reported paid at one point. The 
average for this grade is $15.50. 


Compressed sheets are in a strong 
market but demand is lacking. The 
Pennsylvania list for September con- 
tains 30,375 net tons. Prices on 
other grades are generally unchanged 
and steady. 
Philadelphia—-Demand for 
and iron serap is spotty but better, 
with advances in three grades. Heavy 
breakable cast is up 50 cents, speci- 
fication pipe at a spread of $12 to 
$12.50, compared with flat $12 and 
grate bars 50 cents higher. 
Cleveland—Activity in iron and 
steel scrap is confined mostly to 
minor yard activity. Steel mill con- 
sumers continue out of the market, 
one having taken no material for 
the fourth week. The second is well 


steel 


supplied and is receiving sufficient 
material to augment present sup- 


plies through its railroad affiliations. 
Blast furnace and foundry grades are 
slow. Prices are nominal and un- 
changed in the absence of trading, 
despite higher prices at Pittsburgh 
and a stronger tone in the Valleys. 
Cincinnati—Dealers’ quotations on 
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rails for melting have advanced 25 
cents for a spread of $12 to $12.50. 
Other grades of scrap steel are nom- 
inally unchanged but firmer. Offer- 
ings of heavy melting steel are not 
plentiful. 

St. Louis—The action of steel and 
iron scrap during the past two or 
three weeks indicates the downward 
price trend has definitely terminated, 
with specific advances on a number 
of items. Purchasing continues in 
moderate volume, and is confined to 
a limited number of special grades 
for which there exists immediate 
need. In all such transactions the 
top figure of the spread is paid. 


Boston—While there has been no 
improvement in sales volume of 
scrap a distinctly better feeling is 


based largely on betterment in the 
Chicago and Pittsburgh markets. 


Heavy melting steel and axles were 
firmer. 
Detroit 


Coke 


KFirmer tendencies show 


in open-hearth grades of steel scrap, 
with continued scarcity in heavy 
melting steel. Blast furnace grades 
are slower. Prices on cast iron bor- 
ings and borings and turnings for 
blast furnace use have been dropped 
ton. 

Birmingham, Ala.——Car 
steel and iron scrap are moving but 
the market is slow and prices weak. 

Toronto, Ont.—Limited trading 
continues in steel and iron scrap. 
Mills are buying small tonnages of 
heavy melting steel and turnings, but 
releases against contract are steady. 
Iron grades are dull. 


25 cents a 
lots of 


Republic Declares Dividend 


Republic Steel Cerp. has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
a share on preferred stock. It is pay- 
able Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 


12. 


Beehive Production Is Slightly 
Heavier—Radiator 
Are Taking Larger Tonnages 


Foundries 


COKE PRICES, PAGE. 80 


Pittsburgh——New business in bee- 
hive coke is dull. Shipments on old 
orders are light, with blast furnace 
and foundry operations failing to im- 
prove. Spot demand for furnace coke 
is poor. Radiator companies are 
taking more foundry coke, but this 
increase is lacking in other direc- 
tions. Production is slightly heavier 
but still seasonally light. Prices are 
unchanged, but the furnace grades 
lack a test. 

Production of coke in the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ended 
Aug. 16 was 20,790 tons compared 
with 19,790 tons the preceding week 
and 96,720 tons in the same period a 
year ago, according to the Connells- 
ville Courier. 

Boston— Foundry continues 
to move on contract, with little in- 
dications of an improvement. Cooler 
weather has set in and demand for 
domestic grades is better. 
will be no price increase Sept. 1. 

New York—Dullness continues in 
coke, with beehive furnace going at 


coke 


$2.50, Connellsville, and standard 
beehive foundry at $3.50 to $3.75, 
Connellsville, and premium brands 


at $4.85, Latrobe. By-product found- 
ry coke is $9 to $9.40, delivered 
Newark; $11, New England; 
Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati 
ity is noted in domestic grades of by- 
product coke but foundry grades re- 
main dull. Shipments this month 


and $9. 


Somewhat more activ 


There 


may exceed those of July when sev 
eral foundries closed for vacations. 
St. Louis—-Since the middle ot 
August there has been a slight in 
crease in the rate of coke shipments, 
a number of plants preparing to re- 
sume or add to operations in Septem- 
ber having enlarged their specifica- 


tions. New orders still lag, and 
prices are unchanged. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Coke _ ship- 


ments are less than the output, in- 
dependents keeping production ad- 
justed to demands. Steel companies 
carry some coke in stock. Little 
tonnage is moving from the dis- 
trict. Prices are steady. 


Freight Speed Gains Slowly 


Average speed of railroad freight 
trains is increasing slowly but stead- 
ily, according to the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. In June the average 
speed was 14 miles an hour between 
terminals, including all yard and 
road delays. This compares with 13.9 
miles per hour for May and 13.4 miles 
in June, 1929. 

The average load of a 
in June was 26.6 tons, an increase of 
one-tenth of a ton from June, 1929, 
and three-tenths of a ton from June, 
1928. Average daily movement of a 
freight car in June 28.3 miles, 

32.4 miles in June, 1929, and 


against 32. 
30.3 miles in June, 1928. 


freight car 


was 
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tive 
ued 


Pacific 
Coast 


Seattle—In the Pacific Northwest 
steel markets reflect a firmer tone 
with activity increasing and demand 
more pronounced. While small ton- 
nages continue to predominate, not 
a few important projects are pro- 
posed and will be up for figures 
within 60 days. Awards this week 
exceed 3000 tons. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices remain unchanged. Re- 
inforeing is quoted at 2.30c, mer- 
chant bars and shapes at 2.25¢e and 
plates at 2.15¢c to 2.25c. 

Reinforcing awards this week to- 
taled 1450 tons. Pacific Coast Steel 
Co., Seattle, booked 1000 tons for 
the substructure of an addition to 
the American Can Co. plant, Seat- 
tle, through Henry & McFee, subcon- 














tractors. Northwest Steel Rolling 
Coast Pig Iron Prices 

EPR TONG Sosscvsscccdsebensonee $22.00 to 24.00 
Utah foundry 22.00 to 24.00 
UNMIRED!: | on ssicucanbiteda 24.25 
PR PIRUER bs cdecccccstecnabwcnsesses 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 
NL SR ASS 4 MERAH POSE 5S NTE NA I EY RT ES 





Mills, Seattle, took 350 tons for the 
12-story Larsen building at Yakima, 
Wash., and 100 tons required in re- 
modeling a garage building at Sec- 
ond and Spring streets, Seattle. -a- 
cific Coast Steel Co., Seattle, also has 
a small award for the Mt. Baker 
Center building, Seattle. Tonnages 
pending include 2000 tons for the 
Burrard street bridge, Vancouver, 
B. C., bids Oct. 31, and an unstated 
tonnage for piers and abutments of 
the Lillooet bridge, British Colum- 
bia, for the Pacific Great Eastern 
railroad. 

Puget Sound Machinery Depot, 
Seattle, has the contract for a large 
boiler for the White River Lumber 
Co., Enumclaw, Wash., requiring 100 
tons of plates, shapes, tubes and cast- 
ings. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago, has been awarded 290 
tons of shapes for hangars and sta- 
tion buidings at Iowa City, Iowa., 
North Platte, Nebr., Elko, Nev., Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and Omaha, Nebr. 
The general contract is held by the 
Austin Co., Cleveland, the new build- 





Selling Improves and Prospec- 
Projects Promise Contin- 
Activity—Most 
Are Small but Larger Lots Are 
Figured 
and Show Firmness 


Lettings 


Prices Unchanged 


ings being for Boeing Air Trans- 
port Ine. The Austin Co. also has 
the general contract for a $100,000 
creamery plant for the Dairymen’s 
Co-operative at Boise Valley, Idaho. 
The project requires 115 tons of 
structurals. Dominion Bridge Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., has been awarded 
an unstated tonnage of structurals 
for the Lillooet bridge for the Pa- 
cific Great Eastern railroad, British 
Columbia. Bids for the Burrard 
street bridge, Vancouver, B. C., call- 
ing for 3200 tons of structurals, will 
be received by City Clerk William 
McQueen, Oct. 31. The Hoh river, 
Wash., bridge requires 300 tons, 
bids Sept. 2. 
Pipe Awards Are Few 

The only award of the week in- 
volved 100 tons for the Indian School 
at Tacoma, Wash., taken by the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. Sev- 
eral projects are pending, the largest 
being Anacortes, Wash., bids Sept. 
5, to include alternate tenders for 
cast iron, concrete and wood stave. 


Building Is More Active 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Some improvement in demand for 
iron and steel products on the Pa- 
cific Coast is noted, structural steel 
shapes and reinforcing bars being 
the most active. 

Featuring the awards of the week 
were 1000 tons of plates for tanks 
for the Procter & Gamble plant at 
Long Beach, Calif., 2000 tons and 
1200 tons of structurals respective- 
ly, for a plant at Maywood, Cailif., 
and a warehouse in Los Angeles. 
Little change is noted in prices, quo- 
tations holding fairly firm to levels 
established a few weeks ago. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Several concrete bar tonnages were 
placed, the total being the second 
largest in over six weeks, aggregat- 
ing 1058 tons. An unnamed inter- 
est took 300 tons for a warehouse 
for the Brunswig Drug Co., Los An- 
geles, and 200 tons for a garage on 
South Hope street, Los Angeles, for 
the Southern California Edison Co. 
A hotel addition in Pasadena, 300 
tons, was secured by the Soule Steel 
Co. A large volume of pending busi- 
ness, exceeding 8500 tons, is expect- 


ed to be closed within the next few 


weeks. Bids open Sept. 15 for 301 
tons for the Atlantic street bridge, 
Los Angeles. No change in out-of- 
stock quotations has been reported, 
2.50¢e, base, applying on carload lots 
in the San Francisco district. 

The Western Pipe & Steel Co. took 
1000 tons for tanks at Long Beach 


for the Procter & Gamble plant. 
Prices range from 2.15c to 2.25¢ 


c.i.f. Coast ports. 

Awards of structural steel shapes 
aggregated 5492 tons, the largest 
weekly total in over six weeks. To 
date this year 78,863 tons have been 
placed as compared with 123,908 
tons for the corresponding period last 
year. The Consolidated Steel Corp, 
took 2000 tons for its own plant at 
Maywood, Calif., 250 tons for a fae- 
tory at Trona, Calif., and 750 tons 
for a garage for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., Los Angeles, Me- 
clintic-Marshall Co. secured 1200 
tons for a warehouse for the Bruns- 
wig Drug Co., Los Angeles, and the 
Moore Drydock Co. booked 400 tons 
for Pier No. 1, San Francisco. 

New inquiries include 560 tons for 
the Atlantic avenue bridge, Los An- 
geles, bids on which will be opened 
Sept. 15. Plain structural material 
remains unchanged and ranges from 
2.16¢ to 2.26c, ¢.i.f. 

Demand for cast iron pipe was con- 
fined to lots of less than 100 tons, 


the total being less than 400 tons. 
Bids were opened on 783 tons for 
Glendale, Calif., the National Cast 


Iron Pipe Co. being low bidder. 


Concrete Inquiries 
(Concluded from Page 77) 
tion Park, Los Angeles; bids being 
received. 

450 tons, subway, route 107, section 
8, Lafayette street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
bids early in September. 

301 tons, Atlantic street bridge, 
geles; bids Sept. 15. 

250 tons, Bronx parkway 
Westchester County Park 
sion: bids Sept. 2. 

150 tons, apartment, Argyle street, Los 
Angeles; bids being taken. 

150 tons, apartment, Sixth and St. Louis 
streets, Los Angeles; bids being taken. 

150 tons, Senn high school, Chicago 

120 tons, including mesh, telephone 
building, Newark, N. J., to Faitoute 
Iron & Steel Co., Newark, N. J.: 
White Construction Co., general 
contractor. 

100 tons, 2-story packing house, 
Cleveland Provision Co., West Sixty- 
fifth street, Cleveland; L. L. Maines, 
Cleveland, architect: bids to be 
asked in September. 

100 tons or more, piers and substructure, 


Los An- 


extension, 
commis- 


bridge at Lillooet, B. C., for Pacific 
Great Eastern railway; bids imme- 
diately. 
100 tons, International house, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago. 
100 tons, Hearthstone Home apart- 


ment, Chicago. 
100 tons, bridge work for Outer drive, 


Chicago. 
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Steel, Wrought and Cast lron Pipe, and Tubing 


Welded lron, Steel Pipe 


Base Price $200 ton 
Base Discounts on steel pipe, Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O., to jobbers in carloads. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIL, 


2 points less. Chicago del., 2 points less. 
Wrought iron pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
BUTT SLD 
Steel Iron 
In. Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal 
Ye serccsorereseres 5S 6656 Mewiininn 235 
Dy, sassescreecsocsore 62 50% Disbasasstesesss 28 11 
PEE cadvcsactons 64 652% land1% .31 15 

1% and 2..35 18 

LAP WELD 
recat estsactveves a, a ee 23 9 
21446—6 .... 61 49% 2%—3'Y, ..28 13 
US 58 45% 4—6 ........... 30 17 
EE xsasaceess 56 484% 7 and 8......29 16 
11—12 ........ 55 42% 9—12 ......... 26 11 


Eztra strong, plain ends 


Ms ciscaptesssseess 55 444 % & %.. “= +48 
, ee es os! | SE 7 
Pied SO seceeuas OR Be We esvsivecccases 23 12 
oS ee 63 624% 1-2 ...........34 18 
LAP WELD 
Extra strong, plain ends 
eee een ae | a eer 9 13 
214%4,—4 ........ 59 48% 24%—4 ....... 34 20 
444—6 0... 58 47% 41%4—6 ....... ae 
ROME wveysiveavnd 54 41% 7 and 8....31 17 
GBD sccctsens 47 34 9—12 ........ a «6S 


To large jobbers these discounts on 
steel pipe increased on black by 1 point 


and two discounts of 5 per cent; on gal- 
vanized by 1% points with two 5 per 
cents. On iron pipe large jobbers obtain 
additional discount of 1 point with 5 and 
2% per cent on black and galvanized. 
BOILER TUBES 
Carload Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 





$F ME cscccsese 38  icacdbacntis 
$%--3&...... 46 ies TSN 13 
‘AAT 52 2 ai ccrvre 26 
54.5%... | i eae 17 
eee, 57 a ae 18 
4%4—6 i 2 ee ee 20 
Pei niciindiun 1 ‘ Lace 21 


On lots of a carload or more, above 
base discounts subject to preferential 
of two 5 per cent discounts on steel 
and 10 per cent on charcoal iron. Small- 
er quantities subject to following modi- 
fications from base discounts. 

Lap Welded Steel—Under 10,000 
pounds, 6 points under base and one 
5 per cent; on 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 4 points under base and two 5 
per cents. 
000 pounds, 2 points under base; on 
10,000 pounds to carload, base and 
one 5 per cent. 

STANDARD COMMERCIAL SEAM- 
LESS BOILER TUBES 
COLD — 





ae eee Sie eae 46 
teary Tee 53 310233 eee 48 
ibe 7 Mika nccscnstaas hess 51 
Recent TE acssereans 32 OR Bo Biverics 40 
3% —2%...... 40 


HOT ROLLED 


Z— 214 ...coeeeee 38 3%—3%...... 54 
2%—2%.. 46 Di dincssearatedoetos 57 
Boclewiscdncosescenl 52 4%, 5, 6........ 46 


Subject to 5 per cent supplemen- 
tary discount for carload lots. On 
less than 10,000 pounds, base dis- 
count reduced 6 points. On 10,000 
pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent 
allowed. No extra for lengths up to 
and including 24 feet. Sizes smaller 
than 1 inch and lighter than stand- 
ard gage to be held at mechanical 
tubes list and discount. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price 
of next larger outside diameter and 
heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS TUBING 

Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill 
Random lengths over 65 ft........... 55% 
Selected lengths, 1 to 18 ft.........563% 


Cast lron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Bir. $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago ...... 49.20 to 50.20 
Six to 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, N. Y. 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York .... 41.50 to 42.50 
Stand. fittings, Bir. base.... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch 
plus $20; 4-inch, plus $10; 3-inch, 
plus $20; gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe $4 higher than Class B 


Warehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 


STEEL BARS St. Louis 3.15¢ 3ost. 3/16-in.. ee ee ag 4.90c COLD FIN. STEEL 
Baltimore ...... 3.00c MEINE séscasecivin 3.65c jejiiie ee .50c Cleveland*** 4.35¢ 
Boston .......... 3.265c Youne. ........ 2.30c-2.60c Chattanooga . 3.75¢ Detroit 4.40¢ hae roar ye oy 
BuTtalo ....<c.000 3.15¢ SHAPES Chicago ........ 3.35¢ Houston 5.40c eckan 4 50c 
Chattanooga... 3.10c Balti : 3.00c Cincinnati .... 3.45¢ Los 5.10¢c Buffalo ae 3.15¢ 
Chicago ........ _— 3365 Cleveland ......  3.10¢ New York 4.25¢ Ghattancoga®  3.85¢ 
Cincinnati ..... $150 fe 3250 DELTOIt -evenne 3.35¢ —~Phila. 4.25¢ Ghicago 3 85¢ 
Cleveland ...... 2.85¢ oT ay sane Houston ........ 3.90¢ Pitts.** . 4.20 pepe gg ae 
PIGEON. ci.0000s0- 3.00c Chattancogs.. ote Los Ang. ...... 3.95c Portland . 5.50¢ Cleveland ...... 2 40¢c 
Houston ......... 3.00¢ Chicago tae 5.08C New York...... 3.40c San Fran. 5.00¢c Detroit ae 3 65¢ 
Los. Ang... 3.40c Cincinnati...  3.25€ portland ........ 4.00c Seattle 5.50¢ er * 
Cleveland 2.95¢c hj + e-. < ms Los Ang. (a) 4.50c 
New Yorkftt 3.10¢c De it sehen 3 10c Phila. *f ........ 3.15¢ St. Louis . 4.85¢ New Years ... 3.50c 
Philadelphia. = 2.70 yO FO errr 3 85 Pitts.** ......... 3.10¢ St. Paul ... 4.58¢  Philadelphia* 3 40c 
Pittsburgh .... 2.75¢ 1 ous reall Age aie ¢ 460 San Fran. ..... 3.80¢ Tulsa 5.35¢ Pittsburzh 3 35¢ 
Portland ........ 3.15¢ — Seattle .......... 4.00¢ i a 
ion Seane 2 40c New York .... 3.10¢ a Toth 2 45¢ BANDS E ortland (a) 4.50¢ 
— * 245 Philadelphia . 2.60¢ an mean 2 FAF or oka San. Fran.(a) 4.25¢ 
SORRED a stsecesness 3.15¢ Seer 2.85 Sie OAD «cxavesce 3.545c Baltimore 3.50¢ Seattle (a)... 4.16e 
St. Louis ...... SE > ee OR ee 3.95¢ Boston ......4.015¢-5.00¢ St Paul (a). 3. 85¢ 
St. Paul ........ ec 6 ee 8. 40c ee : Buffalo ....... | ie fs ta. 3 60c 
PE | wscesesnecis 3.65¢ > re — 2 15¢ NO. 24 BLACK Chattanooga... 3.30c Tulsa. .............. 4.75¢ 
5 oe Bo. soatnexers * oF wt lias ene 3.75¢ Chicago i 3.10c Flats and squares 50c 
TRON BARS St. Louis ....... 3.25¢ Mi aes J P= ats que 
: i TSOBUOT cs ccsesise 4.70c Cincinnati .... 3.35¢ extra, except Tulsa 
Baltimore ...... 3.25¢ St. Paul ........ 3.25¢ “ate xtra, excep ' 
Boston 3.265¢ Tuls: 3 75 ESTAS vascconies 4.20c Cleveland . 3.10¢ where 5.14c is quoted. 
setodaves 3: PUG cis sche 8.78 Chicago ....... 4.05¢ Det. 3/16-in. (a) Reunda hex. ouly. 
Buffalo .......... 3.15¢c PLATES nesta : esepepia : € ‘ x. 
4 ” Cincinnati 4.05¢ & lighter . 3.30¢ a 
Chattanooga.. 3.10¢ Baltimore 3.00c Ce Fe cscs 3.75¢ Houston .. 3.65¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP 
+ ome seseeees 3.00c Boston. ........ 3.365¢ i 3 °95¢ Los 4.30¢ Boston 0.100- 
er = users i Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ Los Ang. 4.70¢ New York .. 3.40¢ in 500 Ibs. 
New Yorki? 310  Chattanooga.. 3.20C New York... 3.55¢ Philadelphia. —_—3.00¢ se 5.30¢ 
cies ork 3.10C = Chicago ........ 3.00¢ to365e  Pittsburezh ... 3.10c — Buffalo .......... 5.65¢ 
: adelphia . 2.70¢ Cincinnati .... $.25¢ Phila. *f¢ ..... 3.75 Portland ... 3.50¢ Chicago 
— 3.15¢ Cleveland, %- Pitts. ** ........ 3.65¢ San Fran. 3.75¢ (soft) (b).  6.15¢ 
eee = in. and r Portland ........ 5.00¢c Seattle ...... 4.15¢ Cincinnati .... 6.10¢ 
REINFOR. BARS thicker ......  2.95¢ San Fran. ....  4.35¢ St. Paul .... 3.35¢ Clev. (b) ...... 5.95¢ 
Baltimore ..2.50c-3.31c Clev., 3/16-in 3.20C = Seattle wu... = 5.000 2 Tulsa «0.2... 3.85c Detroit .......... 5.40¢ 
Boston. .......... 2.665c Detroit .......... 3.10¢ St. Louis ...... 4.25¢ . New York .... 5.05¢ 
Buffalo .......... 2.95c Det. 3/16-in. 3.10C gt paul ....... — 3.79¢ HOOPS Phila. (€) 4.95¢ 
Chattanooga..  3.10c Houston ........ 3.00 Tulsa ....... 4.45¢ Baltimore 3.500 (b) Net base, straight- 
Cincinnati ..... 3.15¢ Los Angeles.. 3.40¢ Boston 5.50c-6.00c ening, cutting, boxing 
Cleveland ..2.25c-2.44c New York .... 3.30 NO. 24 GAL.SHEETS Buffalo . 3.90¢ 1 ton or more. — 
Detroit ........ 2-30c-3.00c Philadelphia . 2.60¢ ee 4.25¢ Chicago 3.65¢ (c) I lus mill, size and 
Houston ........ 3.00¢ Pittsburgh .... 2.85¢ Boston. .......... 5.45¢ Cincinnati 3.90¢ quantity extras. 
Los Ang. cl .. 2.40¢ Portland seeenees 3.15¢ Buffalo. .......... 4.40¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ *tDomestic bars. 
Los Ang. Icl .. 2.70c San Fran. .... 3.40c to 4.60c Det. . 14 *Plus quantity extras. 
New York .2.65c-3.10c Seattle ............ 3.15¢ Chicago & lighter 3.80¢ **Less than 25 sheets. 
Philadelphia . 2.55¢ St. Louis ...... 3.25¢ (Ie. del.) . 4.60¢ New York 3.75¢ *+50 or more bundles. 
Pittsburgh .... __.2.75¢ St. Paul ........ 3.25¢€ Chicago Philadelphia . 3.25¢ ***Less 0.15c where 
San Fran. cl. 2.30c TUISA .......000000 3.75¢ (outside Pittsburgh 4.10c more than 10 bundles 
San Fran. Icl. 2.60c NO. 10 — shirment) . 4.35c Seattle ....... 5.15¢ are ordered at once for 
Seattle ........... 3.15¢c Baltimore 3.50¢ to 4.60c St. Paul 3.90¢c lelivery at one time. 
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Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.0o.b. 

mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- 

per and brass product prices based on 
11.00c, del., Conn. for copper 








Sheets 
Yellow brass (high)............ 17.87% 
Copper, hot rolled ................ 20.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c 
IER a7 strcssht-sencsesnenecessousss 9.25 
Zine sheet (100-lb. base)... 9.50 
Tubes and Pipes 
Seamless yellow brass 
GBT)  0cs.ccosccee0e00 23.75 
Seamless COPPer” .............0000 23.00 
Yellow brass (high, full 
16.12% 
19.00 
18.25 
Yellow brass (high).............. 18.37% 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 
Heavy Red Brass 





New York 7.25 to 7.50 
sacs ca cccovoceevebeaveroun 7.00 to 7.50 
Cleveland 8.00 to 8.50 
St. Louis 7.50 to 8.00 


Heavy Yellow Brass 





New York 8.50 to 8.75 
Lo) 8.50to 8.75 
Chicago ...... 8.75 to 9.00 
Cleveland 8.00 to 8.50 
St. Louis .... 8.25 to 8.50 


ngs 
UN ION ibe osacesicesncatsceavedcdacks 6.75 to 


Yellow Brass Tubing 


Cleveland eA oe a Sees 5.00 to 5.75 
Light Copper 

PEPIN. davcsvivesdasccassctolcvens Seat 7.00 to 7.50 

a ee eee 6.75 to 7.00 

Cleveland 7.50 to 7.75 

St. Louis sretbinntaigess SCO See 
Light Brass 

| Saree 4.00to 4.25 

Chicago setiin ccna tack 4.50 to 5.00 

J |S Eee eee 3.50 to 4.00 

St. Louis 1.50to 4.75 

Zinc 

New York eecaraataan 2.25 to 2.50 

Cleveland 1.75 to 2.00 

St. Louis 2.25 


Aluminum 


Clippings, soft. Cleveland.... 12.00 to 13.00 


Clippings, hard, Cleveland 9.00 to 9.50 
Borings, Cleveland 5.00 to 6.00 
Cast, Cleveland 7.00 to 8.00 
Cast, Boston 7.00 to 7.50 
RPG, T8G, TOUS: .....ccescccecoscoccss 7.50 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 .. 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 ........ 


Quicksilver Is Easy 


New York-—Quicksilver is easy at 
$118 to $119 a flask. 


14.00 to 15.00 
11.00 











ryt: 
in 


Metals 


New York—Nonferrous 
are passing through a period of ex- 
ceptional quietness. Neither buyers 
nor sellers show much trading in- 
terest, and so prices in the past 
week have been fairly steady. 

It is generally said that business 
will be more active in September, 
but so far there is little tangible evi- 
dence to back this view. Faith is 
based largely on the idea that con- 
sumption is larger than current pur- 
chases, and so buying will increase 
as present commitments are run 
through. Only a little increase in 
demand would bring greater price 
firmness, it is said by many market 
men, and this is applied especially to 
zine. 


metals 


Copper— Business has been done 
in extremely light volume both at 
11.00¢e and 10.75¢c, Connecticut. The 


higher figure continues to be the 
general asking price. In one or two 
places, however, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to do business at less on bid, 
depending on conditions among cus- 
tom smelters at the time of the bid. 
It appears as if no large quantity 
could be had under 11.00c, but on 
the other hand users are well covered 
on their needs at least through Oc- 
tober and so it is only small quanti- 
ties that are wanted. Some _ users 
have been bidding low prices and 
refusing to buy except as they could 
get metal under 11.00c. -roduct 
prices and old metal prices are un- 
changed in light transactions. 

Zinc—Prime western eased off to 
4.30¢c, East St. Louis, and it is prob- 
able this price could be shaded in one 
or two places on bids for small 
quantities for prompt shipment. 
Most smelters are indifferent and not 
pushing the market. In a limited way 
they will meet the market for regu- 
lar customers. Any increase in buy- 
ing probably would send the price up 
as it did a month or so ago, but 
users do not appear to be in imme- 
diate need of metal. Some pro 
ducers have been in the market late- 
ly as buyers. 

Tin — Prices held 
steady for several 
30.00e, as in the previous week, but 


remarkably 


days around 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


—Copper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead 
delivered livered refinery Spot Futures N. Y. 
Aug. 20 seis deka tee 10.75 11.07% 10.62% 30.00 30.37% 5.50 
Eee) eee ee 10.871 11.071 10.62% 30.00 30.37% 5.50) 
Sees eT 11.07% 10.62% 30.00 30.371 50 
| ae » ROBT DOT LOGE srcrecie, —sasraare 50 
SS ene 10.872 11.07% 10.62% 29.75 30.12% 
enon 10.87% 11.07% 10.621 9.6216 30.00 | 
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Trading Continues Quiet and 
Prices Remain Fairly Firm— 
lases Off, However 


in the past day or two the continued 
lack of demand has caused prices to 
sag slightly. Stocks still are accumu- 
lating in England at the rate of sev- 


eral hundred tons a week. 

Aluminum—New business is small 
but prices are steady.—Daily Metal 
Trade. 


Coke By-Products Steadier; 
Distillates More Active 


New York—Light oil distillates 
are more active, especially benzol and 
toluol. The automobile and artificial 
leather trades are taking larger vol- 
ume. Coking operations have been 








Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon, Producers’ Plants, Tank 


Lots 
Spot 
PGS TD Gi csisenisceceetvinrcenens $0.21 
90 per cent benzol ................ 0.21 
NPRM ccs dvaxxsuteakssdurtavvatacaiieseriaeves 0.30 
Solvent naphtha ................... 0.25 
Commercial xylol ............4 0.25 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 


NOE iki cicciaikc rsd 0.15 to 0.16 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes ............ 0.0414 to 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls .............. 0.05% to 0.06% 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 


Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.90 











stocks are not large. 
light, although 
stocks are not piling up because of 
lighter output. Some phenol is mov- 
ing at New York at 17.00c and even 
higher on the best qualities. Naphth- 
alene buying is limited to spot de- 
mand and this is expected to continue 
until contracting starts late in the 
year. Prices are steady and _ un- 
changed. Contract prices on sulphate 
ammonia to the fertilizer trade are 
yet to be announced, the delay being 
due to foreign influences. Meanwhile 


and 
demand is 


curtailed 
Phenol 


prices are unchanged with some 
shading of $1.90. 
Lead Alum- 
ist Zine inum Spot Ingot 
L St. I 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
35 4.30 22.90 7.75 35.00 
25 1.30 22.90 7.75 5 0 
75 120 22 9() 7.75 5 0 
£1.30) 22.90 Px i: 35.00 
) 1.3 2.90 (fey 
7) { 22.90 i 
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Europe 


London ~——August being the prin- 
cipal vacation month in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, this seasonal in- 
fluence is an added factor to the quiet 
conditions prevailing in the iron and 
steel export trade. In Great Britain 
the general outlook is despondent, 
and little business is being done in 
pig iron, although it is reported from 
France that some competition is be- 
ing experienced from British  pro- 
ducers. Lowering of prices on the 
part of continental comptoirs enables 
French and Belgian billets to be de- 
livered in the Birmingham district at 
the low price of £5 4s 3d ($25.35 
against the British domestic price of 
€5 17s 6d ($28.59). Continental mer- 
chant bars can be obtained in the 
Birmingham district at about £5 15s 
($27.98), delivered, and beams at 
about £6 ($29.20). As a result of these 
low prices, a small amount of buying 
has been effected by British users and 
merchants. Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd., 
Middlesborough, have been awarded 
the contract for a new bridge to be 
built over the Nile at Cairo. 

On the Continent there was a spurt 
of activity at the end of July, follow- 
ing price cuts made by the comptoirs, 
but this revival was short-lived and 
the most recent reports are to the 
effect that export trade on the conti- 
nent has resumed the dullness that 
now has been prevailing for many 
weeks. Export prices for ship plates, 
black sheets, galvanized sheets and 
bands and strips have further fallen 
off, a decrease of from 2s 6d to 5s (60c 
to $1.21) being registered in most 
eases. While, as mentioned above, 
sritish producers are competing on 
the Continental pig iron market, it 
also is reported that some Continental 
pig iron is making inroads in Scot- 
land, where it has to meet Indian com- 
petition. 

It is reported from Germany that 
an order for two tank locomotives for 
the Burma Railways in India has 
been received by Hanover Maschinen- 
hau, A. G., of Hanover-Linden, and an 
order for 14,600 locomotive steel boiler 
tubes has been placed with the Eng- 
lish representatives of the Phein- 
metall Syndicate of Germany. 


Middlesbrough Shipments 
Regain Some Lost Ground 


Birmingham, Eng.—-Iron and steel 
shipments from Middlesbrough in 
July recovered slightly from the low 
point touched in June. The agegre- 


Vacation 
Condition 
Placed—Belgian Trade Quiet 


Dull 
Order 


Adds to 
Rail 


Month 
Large 





gate tonnage of iron and steel ship- 
ments was 71,345, compared with 57,- 
546 in June. The total pig iron shipped 
was 16,796 tons, compared with 12,- 
456 in previous month and out of this 
total 7542 tons went abroad. The 
largest buyer of Middlesbrough pig 
iron was Italy, taking 2020 tons, and 
France 1055 tons. With the exception 
of 500 tons to Australia, most of the 
iron was shipped to near Continental 
countries. Over 5000 tons of east coast 
iron was sent to Scotland. 
Manufactured steel exports totaled 
50,936 tons, against 41,016 in June. 
Foreign shipments totaled 35,687 tons 
and the second largest buyer was the 
Argentine taking 7489 tons. The Union 
of South Africa took 9556 tons and 
India 4326 tons. The Indian shipments 








European Markets Quiet; 
35,000 Tons of Rails Placed 


London — (By Cable)— 
British iron and steel markets 
continue dull, Middlesbrough 
works are closed. This being 
the race week holiday the 
stagnation of business has 
been forgotten temporarily. 
The recent reduction in pig 
iron has not stimulated orders, 
but larger buying is expected 


next week. Prospects for 
shipbuilding have improved. 
Midland railmakers and 
freight car builders’ report 


fair output, especially for ex- 
port. Steel competition from 
the Continent is severe. In 
France pig iron stocks are ac- 
cumulating; imports in the 
first half of the year increased 
to 90,000 tons. Works are 


seeking orders for finished 
steel. In Germany iron and 
steel production in July was 


much lower than in June. 
Steelworks continue to lay off 
employes. Specifications for 
railroad material are heavier 
In Belgium railroads have 
placed orders for 35,000 tons 
of rails. Prices of some com- 
modities are the lowest since 
1913. Serap is firmer and the 
tone of the domestic market 
is better. 








are much below normal and represent 
a drop of 1100 tons compared with 
June. 

Only 2094 tons of finished iron went 
to foreign ports, and of this total the 
Straits bought 1105 tons. 


Steel Entente’s Life May 
Hinge on Lower Prices 


Brussels---The seasonal effect of 
the summer months is adding its influ- 
ence to the general sluggish condi- 
tions, and trade on the Belgian iron 
and steel market continues dull. At 
the end of July there was a certain 
amount of activity on the Brussels 
iron and steel exchange and a substan- 
tial volume of orders for rolled steel 
was passed, in which German buyers 
took a considerable part. This resulted 
in an increase in the price of mer- 
chant bars from £4 10s ($21.75) to £4 
lls ($22) and even £4 12s 6d ($22.40). 
Sellers would offer no options for for- 
ward business. Since the beginning 
otf the month, however, conditions 
have resumed a dull aspect, and at the 
meeting of the exchange Aug. 6 little 
business was transacted and the price 
of merchant bars dropped to £4 10s 
($21.75). A few orders were passed 
for hoops and bands at between £5 5s 
($25.40) and £5 7s 6d ($26). It is im- 
possible to fix the basis price, as these 
orders were for sundry sizes and ton- 
nages. 

The price for beams, as fixed by the 
entente, now is £4 16s ($23.25) for 
standard shapes and £4 18s ($23.70) 
for British sizes, but practically no 
business was done, as considerable 
orders were taken during the second 
half of July, probably at prices below 
those fixed by the entente. It is re- 
ported that during that period 75,000 
tons of structural steel were placed. 
For some time past there has been 
little demand for small angles. It is 
stated that a drop of 15s to 20s ($3.65 
to $4.86) has occurred, and_ these 
small angles have been offered as low 
as £9 ($438.50) per ton. There is little 
demand for special sections, and roll- 
which specialize in this 
are badly in need of 


ing mills 
kind of work 
orders. 

The pig iron market is weak. Prac- 
tically no business has been _ trans- 
acted on the Brussels exchange for 
semifinished steel, but this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the new 
policy of the entente considerably re- 
stricts the possibilities of merchants 
doing business in this line. 

There have been new meetings of 
the comptoirs for semifinished steel 
and structural steel, and it is hoped 
that a final arrangement soon will be 
There still are a few 

settled between the 


arrived at. 
points to be 
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Tennessee Galvanized Sheets have built 
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Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company/| 


General Offices: Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. & Dry DocK Co, ‘THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD Co, 

AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS MENT COMPANY 

Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Stee] Company, Russ Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
CoLuMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
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French and the Belgians. The Ger- 
man and Luxemburg steelmakers are 
in agreement with the proposed regu- 
lations. It is feared, however, that the 
German government may create cer- 
tain difficulties, as the German chan- 
cellor, in view of the considerable 
increase in unemployment, is striving 
to bring down prices and to some ex- 
tent control the workings of such or- 
ganizations as the selling syndicates. 
It is reported that if the steel entente 
does not further bring down prices, 
the German chancellor would consider 
the dissolution of the entente on the 
plea that it is interfering with the 
normal run of business. This is rather 
an improbable event, but should it 
happen it would be the beginning of 
the end of the international entente. 


Locomotive Builder Idle 


Berlin—The report of the Hen- 
schel concern at Cassel for 1929 
shows a gross profit of 658,247 marks 
($157,000). This concern operates 
collieries, a foundry and a locomo- 
tive works, the latter department be- 
ing the most important of the en- 
terprise. According to the report, 
the concern, like many others, is ex- 
periencing a severe crisis, and 
felt that there is overprdouction in 
the manufacture of locomotives, and 


is 


already several works in Germany 
have been closed down. In 1929 


the company supplied to the Reich 
railroad only one small locomotive 
and three tenders. Toward the end 
of the year the Reich railroad or- 
dered 18 locomotives and 11 tenders, 
which is obviously a small order. 

It was reported that export sales 
were mostly effected at a loss. The 





concern also manufactures automo- 
biles and motor buses, and these en- 
joyed more favorable sales. 


German Foreign Trade 


Is at Low Mark 


Berlin —A considerable drop in 
the tonnage of iron and steel ex- 
ported from Germany was registered 
in June. The previous low point was 
in March, 1929, with 319,172 metric 
tons, but at that time German busi- 
ness still was handicapped by the 
Ruhr strikes. The tonnage of scrap 
exported amounted to 21,031 metric 
tons. The principal imports in June 
consisted of merchant bars, hoops and 
bands, 42,992 tons. These imports 
also included 9999 tons of scrap. Com- 
parisons follow, in metric tons: 


— Imports — — Exports — 
Pig iron and Pig iron and 
Other Other 
Mon. ferro- iron ferro- iron 
ave. alloys and steel alloys and steel 
1927 23,895 217,505 29,910 347,645 
1928 25,535 174,250 24,585 394,575 
1929 14,765 137,435 36,115 448,330 
1930 
Jan. 22,004 105,127 33,153 488,245 
Feb. 13,597 98,397 24,271 409,822 
March 16,777 107,401 25,983 465,166 
April 12,032 113,195 18,364 405,633 
May 16,070 114,548 23,164 439,791 
June 13,669 18,814 341.828 


88,342 


German Steelmaker Finds 
Business Shrinking 


Berlin—Output figures of the Vere- 
inigte Stahlwerke, A. G., the United 
Steelworks Corp. of Germany, for the 
two quarters January to March and 
April to June, 1930, and total figures 
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the first three quarters of the 
financial year from October, 1929, to 


for 


June, 1930, with comparative figures 
for the corresponding period of the 
previous year are given 
companying table. On June 30, 1930, 
orders on books of the various works 
was about 51.9 per cent of the average 
monthly volume for the financial yeay 
1928-29. Comparisons follow: 


Jan.-March April-June 


1930 1930 
Output 
(Metric tons) 
Coal 6,679,610 5 926,550 
Coke 2,435,312 2,156,508 
Pig iron 1,477,951 1,140,815 
Raw steel 1,564,884 1,185,859 


Turnover 


(Marks) 
Domestic trade 206,893,249 180,435,453 
Foreign trade 122,499,347 109,260,928 
Total 329,392,596 289 696, 381 
Oct., 1928 Oct., 1929 
to to 
June, 1929 June, 1930 
Output 
(Metric tons) 
Coal 19,828,050 19,956,890 
Coke 6,917,675 7,249,005 
Pig iron 4,327,517 4,276,208 
taw steel 4,723,876 4,456,269 
Turnover 
(Marks) 
Domestic trade 651,797,149 606,614,694 
Foreign trade 383,983,923 368,769,580 





1,035,781,072 


Total 975, 384, 274 
Number of men 
June March June 
30,1929 31,1930 30, 1930 
Total 176,207 169,336 154,315 
In the collieries 85,608 82,514 74,442 
German 
Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 
a aig: ‘2 *Middlesbrough;  tBasie; 
“13,39 215 0. %delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.78 3130 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 138 Od ($3.17) 
$21.18 470 & 0 b. Ferromanganese 
30.44 6 50 £19 68 Od ($93.99) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$31.66 6100 German ferromanganese 
99c 4100 £12 58 Od ($59.66) f. o. b. 
Voc 4 . 0 The equivalent prices in 
2060 9 7 3 American currency are in 
2.97-¢ 13 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
10c 5 : O coke, semi-finished steel and 
crc 8 . : rails; finished steel is quoted in 
1.3 6 5 (0 cents per pound and tin plate 
$9.01 1 17 gq in dollars per box. British 
quotations are for basic open- 
a hearth steel; French, Belgian, 
$19.84 92 Luxemburg, and German are 
"9% i 88.50 for basic-bessemer steel 
5.14 21.50 
28.08 117.50 
1.47 136 
1.48 137 
1.45 134 
1.65 153 
1.36c 126 
3 67¢ 340 
2.34c -217 
L.fz 15 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





Machinery 


ISING optimism in 


machinery 


circles is the feature of this 


week which is more generally evident than at any time since 


last winter. 


This is primarily due to a marked increase in 


inquiry, although orders and rumors of orders are in evidence here 


and there. 


Amtorg Trading Corp. continues to buy equipment for 


Russian truck and tractor plants, and a few orders are being re- 


ceived from other European 


countries. 


Such orders as are re- 


ceived are in most cases being shipped from stock, but as machire 
tool builders generally are carrying minimum stocks, it is probable 
that sales activity will result in a resumption of production. 


New York— Inquiry for several 
lists and the closing on one has 
prightened the machine tool market. 
Seattered buying and inquiring is 
slightly more active. While some 
builders feel the improvement is not 
general, optimistic sentiment has 
been stimulated. 

Eighteen tools are wanted by the 
American Locomotive Co. for Sche- 
nectady and its Auburn subsidiary, 
these including seven radial drills, a 
planer, boring mill equipment and 
lathes. Most of this equipment is of 
the heavier type. Two lists were is- 
sued, the bids being in on the needs 
for the Auburn plant. The Westing- 
house service station at Newark is 
inquiring for 10 tools and eastern 
shipyards are also buying in a limit- 
ed way. Interests is also revived in 
some long-pending business which 
may be closed this fall. While some 
of the largest buyers of machine 
equipment are out of the market in- 
definitely, recent inquiry is decidedly 
welcome after several months of low- 
ebb volume. Several dealers and 
buildings note a pronounced increase 
in inquiry. 

Several of the largest ball bearing 
producers are operating four days a 
week and in volume at about the 
1927 rate. Increase in capacity since 
that period, however, brings the per- 
centage rate of operations down. It 
now develops that Amtorg has been 
buying for a truck and tractor plant 
in Russia and while a fairly large 
volume has already been placed, more 
equipment still remains to be bought. 
Grinding machinery is more active 
in spots. A Pennsylvania builder is 
reported to have taken considerable 
business for Russia. Another notes a 
steady export demand with Europe, 
although no improvement is noted 
for domestic requirements. 

Worcester, Mass.—-The machinery 
market is showing signs of improve- 
ment. Drilling machinery and lathes 
are in better demand though of 
course no great buying movement is 
underway. With the close of the va- 
cation season now at hand, produc 
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tion is expected to assume a steadier 
tone. Grinders, an important feature 
of the local market, are still weak. 
Small tools are reported in little de- 
mand. 


Pittsburgh—The machine tool 
market as yet has not emerged from 
its summer quietness and inquiry is 
slow to improve. Tool sales remain 
scattered, with orders for individual 
tools predominating. Most of the 
larger companies such as Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. and large 
steel producers, are continuing orig- 
inal programs with regard to equip- 
ment purchases, and cancellations 
and holdups on the part of other 
companies are fewer than earlier in 
the summer. Builders of heavy 
steel mill equipment remain well en- 
gaged, and Westinghouse Electric is 
busy on electrical equipment for the 


Illinois Steel Co.’s expansion  pro- 
gram. 
Cleveland—The more _ optimistic 


feeling which is evident this week in 
other industrial centers, is clearly re- 
flected in the Cleveland machine 
tool situation. Here, as elsewhere, 


the feeling is inspired by a livening 
up of inquiry rather than an active 
revival of sales—although a prom- 
ising number of orders for single 
machines is reported. The situation 
as far as inquiries are concerned is 
well expressed by one of the large 
Cleveland builders of production ma- 
chine tools, who reports that his 
sales engineering department is, for 
the moment at least, ‘“‘snowed under” 
by the quotations called for. 
Employment remains at a low ebb, 
such machine tools as are sold being 
shipped from stock. Increasing ac- 
tivity is reported in tool and die mak- 


ing, however. The fact that few, if 
any, machine tool builders were 
caught by this present slump with 


more than minimum stocks on hand, 
holds favorable employment possibil- 
ities. 

Chicago—While pessimism has not 
become the keynote of machine tool 
dealers here, dragging business none 
the less defers the occurrence of any 
distinct upward trend. Even the 
most optimistic foresee no marked 
improvement until October. Inquiries 
and specifications, as has been the 
recent condition, continue to be re- 
ceived in fairly large numbers. How- 
ever, actual awards are another 
story, being few in number. One 
machinery dealer here has reported 
a fairly good week as far as sales go, 
but his experience is decidedly the 
exception. Western Electric Co. tool 
and die shops are on a restricted 
level and, perhaps contrary to better 
judgment, industries generally are 
exhibiting a tendency to defer re- 
placement of machinery until resump- 
tion of better general business con- 
ditions. No really sizable inquiries 
can be pointed out and inquiry are 
few and orders less. 








Exports of Metalworking Machinery 


July January through July 








1930 1929 1930 1929 

Engine lathes 128 72 849 519 
Turret lathes 38 13 315 325 
Other lathes 39 64 185 553 
Vertical boring mills and chucking machines 80 20 921 158 
Thread-cutting and automatic screw 

chines 36 114 159 91 
Knee and column type milling machines 25 24 224 254 
Other milling machines 65 14 515 $21 
Gear-cutting machines 7 5 Rg 03 
Vertical drilling machines 10) se 955 
Radial drilling machines l 10 137 7 
Other drilling machines | 151 1.146 1,37 
Planers and shapers 12 254 30) 
Surface grinding machines t s 149 144 
External cylindrical grinding machines t 106 { 
Internal grinding machines ( 17 80 
Tool grinding, cutter grinding, and universa 

grinding machines 208 96 1,174 937 
Pneumatic portable tools 1,815 44 12,354 15,134 
Chucks for machine tools 1,135 2,945 17,131 12,662 

i 





JUST ISSUED 


First Edition 


PENTON'S 
MACHINE SHOP 
DIRECTORY 





VVERY company soliciting business in the great field of industry that 
operates machine shops should have a copy of this directory. It con- 
tains the names of 5240 selected companies in the United States and 304 

Size—)!', x 8', in Canada operating contract, manufacturing, maintenance or repair shops. 

Pages — 640 Data presented includes not only the names and addresses and principal 

products of these selected companies, but also, where available, the years of 
establishment, capitalizations, average number of employes tn machine 

Companies shops, and executive and operating personnel. A geographical listing by 

states and cities facilitates use according to sales territories. 

United States—5210 { tmost care was exercised in compiling and publishing this directory to 

20) assure its accuracy and quality. Even the typographical arrangement was 

so designed as to make the contents more easily usable. 

; ae PENTON’S MACHINE SHOP DIRECTORY will aid every company 

Price — $25.00 selling to the machine shop field to personalize its direct mail and to amplify 

and correct its customer and prospect lists. The directory will benefit every 

salesman as well as every sales manager. 





Canada 


Including Postage 














The price is $25.00, including postage, or less than one-half cent per com- 
pany name, 


The Penton Publishing Co... Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Publishing Co 
Book Department Date 


1213-35 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Plesse send ¢ °O* PY : PENTON’S MACHINE SHOP DIRECTORY, postage prepaid. 


| copies 
{ Enclosed is 


{ “ey var a 
O05 00 + Ar 
| Bill me for § $25.00 per copy. 
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Construction «< Enterprise 
CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 








New England 


HARTFORD, CONN.-—Terry Steam 
Turbine Co., 874 Windsor street, has 
awarded contract for a 2-story plant 
addition which will cost about $40,- 
000. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Municipal avia- 
tion commission, Hiram P. Maxim, 
chairman, is considering enlargement 
of Brainard field to 520 acres, twice 
the present size. Terminal buildings, 
hangar units, and a seaplane base in 
the Connecticut river are included in 
tentative plans. 

BOSTON—School department will 
purchase automobile mechanics equip- 
ment for New Brighton high school. 


EVERETT, MASS.—New 
Fuel & Transportation Co. 
through O. R. Kroell, repair and main- 
tenance engineer, that the boiler house 
addition for Mystic Iron Works, recently 
noted, will be 22 x 60 feet. One 814- 
horsepower water-tube three-drum boil- 


England 


advises 


er, two fans, two stokers, and controller 


equipment will be installed. (Noted 
Aug. 14.) 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, 
Grand Central terminal, New York, 
has authorized installation of a gan- 
try crane in its Taylor street yard 
here. 

WORCESTER, MASS.—Fowler § Oil 
Burner Co. Inc., 19 Union street, advises 
through John H. Ruth, vice president 
and general manager, that the com- 
pany has entered into negotiations 
with L. & P. Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, 
Ont., for the assembly and distribu- 
tion of the Fowler company’s products 
in Canada. Construction Machinery 
Co. of Waterloo, Iowa, will begin pro- 
duction immediately on Fowler range 
burners for distribution west of the 
Mississippi river. (Noted Aug. 14.) 


New York 


BUFFALO Flexlume Corp., 1100 
Military road, manufacturer of elec- 
tric signs, has filed plans for a plant 
addition to cost about $100,000. 

BUFFALO—W. S. Eisele, 802 Tacoma 
street, has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by C. C. Page, M. & T. building, 
to deal in sheet metal. 

BROOKLYN—William F, Laramee 
has been incorporated with $20,000 cap- 
ital by E. C. Morsch, 1008 Gates avenue, 
to deal in machinery. 

HUDSON FALLS—New York Power 
& Light Corp., Albany, N. Y., is report- 
ed to be investigating a power site here, 
with prospective capacity of 100,000 
horsepower. 

LAUREL HILL—Laurel Hill Sheet 
Metal Works has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital by J. H. Schulze, Hemp- 
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stead, N. Y. 
LOCKPORT 

been incorporated 

shares by G. W. 


Cocker Saw Co. has 
with 400 common 
riley. 

LOCK PORT—Warehouse owned by 
William L. Kugler & Bro. was recent- 
lv destroyed by fire. 

NEW YORK—Loening Aeronautical 
Corp. has been incorporated with 200 
common shares by Kurzman & Frank, 
25 Broad street, to deal in airplanes. 

NEW YORK—Broadway Ash Can 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital by P. L. Wellens, 299 Broad- 
way, to deal in tinware. 

NEW YORK—Eastern Metal Novelty 
Corp. has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital by N. Elkin, 66 Court street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

NEW YORK—tUtility Stoker Corp 
has been incorporated with 200 com- 
mon shares by M. Klausner, 1540 
Broadway, to deal in coal burners. 

NEW YORK—Cole Standard Grip-Nut 
Corp., whose incorporation recently was 
noted, advises through James G. Beeny, 
secretary, that the company is organized 
to place on the market a nut made in 
all standard sizes. Office of the com- 
pany is 801 Times Square building, and 
Edward J. Cole is president. (Noted 
Aug. 14.) 

ROCHESTER Autocraft 
Industries has been incorporated with 


Associated 


$200,000 capital and 4000 common shares 
by Whitbeck & Dye, to deal in auto ac- 


cessories. 


Pennsylvania 


HATFIELD 
proposal for a municipal power plant. 
Cost is estimated at $45,000. 

PHILADELPHIA—Kingsbury Ma- 
chine Works, 4324 Tackawanna street, 
has awarded contract to S. D. Milner, 
1616 Frankford avenue, for plant al- 
terations and additions. Cost is esti- 


Council has approved a 


9 


mated at $2 

TARENTUM City will 
present equipment, install a new 1000- 
kilowatt generator in the light plant, 
and build an addition Total 
about $150,000. 


5,000. 


improve 


cost, 


New Jersey 


ELIZABETH 
been incorporated 
shares by Weltchek & 
Broad street, to manufacture 

NEW PROVIDENCE American 
Telephone & I 


Arrow Garage Ine. has 
with 500 common 
Weltchek, 80 
airships. 


Telegraph Co., 195 
Broadway, New York, plans construc- 
tion of a television research building 
on Mountain avenue. Architect is to 
be selected. Approximate Lost 
$40,000. 

PASSAIC tadiant Sign 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital 


Corp. has 





by Sigmund Unger, 585 Main avenue, to 
manufacture signs. 


UNION CITY—Eastern Machinery Co. 
Inc. has been incorporated with $125,- 
000 and 25,000 common shares by 
Adolph J. H. Peters, 746 Bline ave- 
nue, to deal in machinery. 

UNION CITY—American Moderni 
zation Improvement Co. Ine. has been 
incorporated with $125,000 capital by 
Thomas TF. Nolan to deal in ma- 
chinery 


Ohio 

BUCYRUS—Hangar unit valued at 
$10,000, owned by L. H. McBride, Bloom 
ville, O., recently was destroyed by fire 
at the airport here. 

CANTON—Power plant of the Re- 
public Steel Corp. recently was damaged 
by an explosion. Loss is estimated at 
approximately $60,000. 

CLEVELAND—John Carroll uni 
versity will receive bids about Sept. 15 
for a group of buildings costing 
2,550,000. A power unit is to be 
built at an estimated cost of $50,000 
Philip I. Small Ine., Terminal tower, 
is architect 

DAYTON—Globe Tool & Engineering 
Co., 124 Gilbert avenue, is taking bids 
on a 2-story plant, 30 x 90, to be erected 


$ 


at 420 Davis avenue. Cost is estimated 
at $4000. 

DOVER Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with 1000 common 
Walter Robb and Zena IL 


Peerless 


shares by 
Junkins. 

NEW BREMEN—Dicke Brothers 
have organized the Pioneer Thermostat 
Co. here with $10,000 capital and plan 
to build a plant. 

NORTH FAIRFIELD Fairfield 
Plow Co. recently suffered fire loss at 
one of its plant buildings. 
cluding damage to several unoccupied 


Loss, in 


units, $20,000. 

SALE M—Garfield Tool & Die Co 
Garfield, Mahoning county, O., will 
transfer operations here and may ac 
quire the plant of the Salem Rubber 
Co. 

TOLEDO-—-Toledo Saw & Grinding Co 
has been incorporated with $25,000 cap- 
ital by Richard A. MeClure, 1303 Ohio 
Bank building. 

YOUNGSTOW N—Anson Aero Mfg 
Co. plans to build a 1-story plant unit 
for the manufacture of airplanes, on 
Meriden road Estimated cost, $100 


O00 


Indiana 


ANGOLA 
a power plant. 


Tri-State college will build 
Estimated cost is $50, 
O00, 
ELKHART—Oil 
Ine. has been 


Heat 
incorporated 


Engineers 
with 











NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





$25,000 capital by Taylor J. Newell to 
manufacture and deal in _ heaters, 
stoves and burners. 

FT. WAYNE—General Electric Co., 
Ic. A. Barnes superintendent, plans to 
build a plant unit at Winter street and 
Wabash railroad. Plans are private. 
Cost is estimated at $250,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS—F. C. Tucker & 
Co., 215 Peoples Bank building, plans 
to build a machine shop and service 
station at East Washington street and 
Hawthorne’ Lane. Iistimated cost, 
$40,000. 

INDIANAPOLIS—tTri-Valve Pump 
& Mfg. Co. Inc. has been incorporated 
with $1500 by Henry I. Skiles, 2916 
North Capitol avenue, to manufacture 
and deal in pumps. 

INDIANAPOLIS Machinery 
Co. Ine. has been incorporated with 
1000 no par shares by Edmund L. 
Peltier, 1809 Koehne street, to operate 
as machinists, toolmakers and _ steel 


State 


converters. 
INDIANAPOLIS—General Products 
Corp. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by Ulysses G. Leedy, 
5206 Grandview drive, to manufacture 
and deal in automobile heaters, wind- 
shield wipers and electric fans. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Cartwright \uto- 
matic Gear Shift Corp., 1450 East Nine- 
teenth street, advises through L. M. 
Cartwright, secretary, that production 
has been started on a new device for 
automatically shifting gears on automo- 
biles. Initial production will be con- 
fined to units applied as a Ford acces- 
sory. .Forest S. Cartwright is president 
of the company. 
LAFAYETTE 
awarded contract for a machine shop 
station at South and 
Estimated cost, over 


Shell Corp. has 
and service 
Fourth streets. 
$40,000. 

NEWCASTLE—Grace Mfg. Corp. is 
in the process of organization here, 
for the manufacture of a safety de- 
vice for punch presses. Frank Grace, 
inventor of the device, will be a mem- 
ber of the company. W. T. Van Camp 
of Newcastle Machine & Welding Co. 
will direct initial production on a 
small Later expansion is 
planned. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Metal Process Corp. is re- 
ported to have awarded contract to M. J. 
Hoffman Construction Co., Evansville, 
ind., for a new plant for the manufac- 
ture of auto parts. Cost is estimated 
at $250,000. 

DETROIT Carburetor 
Corp., 7856 Cass avenue, has been in- 
corporated with 125,000 no par shares 
by Charles K. Gates and Harry N. 
Miller to manufacture and sell car- 
buretors and other accessories. 

DETROIT Detroit Gray Iron 
Foundry, 6403 Wight avenue, will 
need foundry equipment and motors 
for a plant addition recently noted 
as planned. Unit will be two stories, 
115 x 170 feet, located on Meldrum 
avenue. Mildner & Eisen, 924 Ham- 
mond building, are architects. Cost 


seale. 


Power 


100 


will amount to about $50,000. (Noted 
May 1.) 

GRAND HAVEN—City council will 
call for bids for a diesel engine unit 
addition to the power plant. Two 
diesel engines of about 960 kilowatts 
each, building unit, traveling crane 
and other items are included. Total 
cost is estimated at over $220,000. 

LANSING—Oil Heating Co. has 
been incorporated with 2000 no par 
shares by T. A. Vandervoort and 
George D. Anderson to deal in oil, gas, 
coal and other kinds of heaters. 


Ilinois 


CHICAGO-—City council will soon in- 
augurate work on improvements to the 
municipal airport, as voted last spring. 
Improvements costing $450,000 include 
an administration building, to be con- 
structed at a cost of about $75,000. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Metal Cleat Mfg. 
Co., 6619 North Campbell avenue, has 
been, incorporated with 250 no par 
shares by Lawrence T. Spellen, 333 
North Michigan avenue, to manufacture 
metal cleats and products. 

CHICAGO—Belmont Heat 
Corp., 2510 North Crawford avenue, 
has been incorporated with 5000 no 
par shares by George L. Lewis, 100 
North LaSalle street, to deal in heat 
control devices. 

CHICAGO 
112 West Adams street, has been in- 
corporated with capital by 
Gilbert T. Graham, 160 North LaSalle 
street, to engage in a mercantile and 


Control 


Foundry Systems Inc., 


$50,000 


engineering business. 

CHICAGO 
North Kostner avenue, has been in- 
corporated with capital by 
Julius H. Quasser, 7 South Dearborn 
street, to deal in machinery. 

CHICAGO Consolidated Body 
Corp... 45 South Wells street, has been 
incorporated with $50,000 and 100 no 
par shares by Lester Witte & Co., 120 
South LaSalle street. 

CHICAGO—Gordon & 
535 South Franklin street, has been in- 
corporated with $10,000 capital by 
Arthur R. Weinstein, 29 South LaSalle 
street, to manufacture and deal in lamps 
and shades. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Surface Lines, 
231 South LaSalle street, advises that 
its car house at 2357 West Division 
street, being altered as recently noted, 
will contain a crane runway about 220 
feet long. on which will be mounted 
one 7% ton traveling crane. (Noted 
Aug. 21.) 

EAST ST. LOUIS—Ramapo-Ajax 
Corp., 301 South Main street, man- 
ufacturer of railroad track equipment 
has a building permit to remodel a 
plant unit at a cost of $5000, for the 
manufacture of frogs and switches for 
railroads. Unit will add 2500 square 
feet of floor space. Machinery will be 
installed. Dickson Fairback is vice 
president in charge of the plant. 

GARY—Zweig Iron Works has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Joseph Kapsh and Benny Zweig, to 
engage ina structural and ornament- 


Electra Corn., 1500 


$50,000 


Gordon Inc., 


al iron, steel and sheet metal busi- 
ness. 

MT. VERNON—Mt. Vernon Furnace 
& Mfg. Co. is moving the business of 
Universal Stove Co., St. Louis, recently 
purchased, to its own plant here. 


Southern States 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—W. E. Ma. 
thews, P. O. Box 632, Ensley, Ala.,, 
a suburb, is inquiring for tool room 
equipment and used small punch 
presses. Plant will be erected to man- 
ufacture reinforcing steel specialties. 


DECATUR, ALA.—Jervis Machine Co, 
has been granted a building permit for 
an addition to its plant. Cost is esti- 
mated at $400. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. Us. 8. 
Army. Capt. M. A. McFadden, con- 
structing quartermaster in charge, will 
call for bids for four hangar units, 
110 x 240 feet Plans are nearing 
completion. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Jos. A. Train- 
or Inc. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by Corporation Trust Co, 
duPont building, to deal in machinery. 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—Nagel §Air- 
craft Ine. has been incorporated with 
50,000 common shares by Corporation 
Service Co., Delaware Trust building, to 
deal in airplanes. 

PENSACOLA, ELA. Pensacola 
Aero Corp. has been incorporated by 
B. M. Hill. 108 West Romana street, 
to deal in airplanes. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Younger  Fur- 
nace Co. has been incorporated with 
$35,000 capital by J. Younger, 1025 East 
Market street. 

BALTIMORE Parker Metal Deco- 
rating Co., Howard and Ostend streets, 
will expand its facilities for the manu- 
facture of metal specialties through 
the lease of feet of 
floor space at Paca and Cross streets. 


Present unit will continue the manu- 


20,000 square 


facture of tin cans. 

STATESVILLE, N. C.—Turner Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated by D. A. 
Mathews and R. S. Dickson to manu- 
facture farm implements. 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. Re 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. plans to build 
a 2-story power plant extension, 56 
x SO feet, at Fourth street and Pat- 
FE. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, 


terson avenue. J 
215 South Main 
S. C., are architects Cost is estimat- 


street, 


ed at $45,000. 

COOKEVILLE, TENN.—State de- 
partment of education, Nashville, 
Tenn., plans to build a 3-story science 
building here at a cost of approxi- 
4 R. H. Hunt, James 
Tenn., has 





mately $225,000 


building, 





(Chattanooga, 
plans. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. Virginia 
Bridge & Tron Co. is erecting a plant 
Estimated cost, $8000. 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.—State 
department of education, Nashville, 
Tenn... will erect a 3-story science 
building here. Plans are by Marr & 
Holman, StahIman building, Nashville, 


addition. 
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Tenn., and cost is estimated at 


$225,000. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Better Prod- 
ucts Machinery Co. Inc. has been in- 
corporated by John B. Winfree Jr., 
1007 Federal street, to manufacture 
mechanical devices. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., through its subsid- 
iary, West Virginia Power Co., has filed 
plans for two hydro-electric power proj- 
ects at Hinton, W. Va., and Bull Falls, 
near Hinton. Bull Falls project will in- 
clude a power station with a capacity of 
168,000 horsepower. Hinton project 
will include a power station with a ca- 
pacity of 31,000 horsepower. Combined 
total costs will amount to $16,750,000. 

LOGAN, W. VA.—Guyan Machine 
Shops Inc. is in the market for a bor- 
ing mill, 5-ton crane, drills, motors, 
hoists, and welding machines. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY—Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson Inc., 7500 East Tenth street, 
is erecting a machine shop addition, 
46 x 48 feet. Company manufactures 
tanks. 

SPRINGFIELD — Bodine Ice Ma- 
chine Co. has acquired the local plant 
of the United Tron Works. 


Oklahoma 


ENID—Champlin Refining Co. will 
build a pipe line, to include pumping 
stations, from its refinery here to the 
Oklahoma City field by way of Lovell, 
Okla. 

GEARY 
clerk, will 
two 300-gallons per 


City, T. J. Stephenson 
receive bids Sept. 4 for 
minute motor- 


driven pumps for waterworks im- 
provements. Approximate cost, $40,- 
000. 

JASPER—Ozark Reduction Co., Lit- 


tle Rock, Ark., plans to build a hydro 
power plant on the Buffalo river near 
here at a total cost of over $1,000,000. 
OKLAHOMA CITY—National Air- 
craft Inc. has been incorporated by 
Claude E. Aikman, 909 East Eigh- 
teenth street, to deal in airplanes. 
TULSA 
Corp. plans to enlarge its machine 
shop at 13 North Cheyenne avenue 
soon. B. Bardsley is shop manager. 
TULSA—Mid-Co. Oil Well Tool Co., 
Tuloma building, William J. Ross presi- 
dent and R. C. Mason mechanical engi- 
neer in charge of manufacturing, will 
construct its first unit, a machine shop, 
40 x 140 feet, and will manufacture and 
distribute oil well tools and measuring 
devices. Company was recently incor- 
porated with a capital of $250,000. 


Resistcor Engineering 


Texas 


DALLAS—Texas Aero Service & Col- 
lege Inc., Hampton airport, located in 
Oak Cliff suburb, will build hangars and 
shops soon. R. S. Johnson is president 
of the company. 

GALVESTON—University of Texas 
board of regents, J. W. Calhoun comp- 
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troller, Austin, Tex., plans to build a 
3-story laboratory here at a cost of 
about $350,000. H. Greene, LaRoche 
& Dahl, 307 Constructors Industrial 
building, Dallas, Tex., are 
plans. 


LAREDO—H. P. 
Fifth avenue, New 
ciates plan to erect a plant to smelt 
antimony from Mexican mines. Cost 
is estimated at $125,000. J. B. Har- 
per, San Diego, Calif., is engineer. 

LU LING—Petroleum Machine & 
Supply Co. has been incorporated with 
capital by Claude  Ussery, 
president and general manager, to 
manufacture oil field equipment. 

PAMPA—Standard Pipe & Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by N. W. Rudman to deal 
in pipe and second hand metals. 


making 


»» 


Henderson, 522 
York, and asso- 


$50,000 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—Gunderson Motive 
Power Co. has been incorporated with 
500 no par shares by Oliver Webb, 
544 Forty-ninth street, to manufacture 
machinery, boilers and turbines. 

MILWAUKEE—Filer & Stowell Co., 
219 Becher street, manufacturer of 
sawmill machinery and engines, will 
award contracts for a 3-story addi- 
tion, 70 x 85 feet. E. C. Read is vice 
president. 

MILWAUKEE Department of 
public works, city hall, 
Sept. 9 for three 2500-gallons per 
minute centrifugal pumps, motor 
driven, for the proposed new fire serv- 
ice pumping station to be built on the 
Kinnickinnie river. David McKeith is 
commissioner of public works. 

RACINE Badger Brake Tester 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
capital and 1000 common 
shares by Harrison D. Flegel and Har 
ry T. Johnson. 


closes bids 


$25,000 


Kansas 


ABILENE—United Power & Light 
Corp. of Kansas is receiving bids for 
a machine shop, 40 x 48 feet, to be 
built in connection with a garage, 
40 x 100 feet. Murray & Cayton are 
architects. 


Colorado 


LAKE CITY—R. D. Webb plans to 
erect a hydroelectric power plant on 
the Lake fork of the Gunnison river 
near here Cost of the project is 
estimated at about $500,000. 


Pacific Coast 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—Zemeco Mfg. Co 
Ltd. has been incorporated by J. M. 
Zarwell to manufacture and sell electri- 
cal apparatus. 

ALAMEDA, CALIF.—Alameda Bay 
Airdrome has awarded contract to 
Lindgren & Swinerton Inc., 225 Bush 
street, San Francisco, for a hangar 
and administration building, 120 x 440 


4 built on Webster street 
Cost will approximate $100,000. 
LOS ANGELES—Los 
Co., 301 San Fernando boulevard, is re- 
planning a plant to cost 


et to be 


Angeles Can 
ported to be 
$175,000 
LOS ANGELES—Consolidated 
Corp., 1200 North Main street, recently 
suffered fire damage to its plant. Prin- 


Steel 


cipal damage, estimated at $50,000, 


was done to a warehouse. 

LOS ANGELES—Consolidated Steel 
Corp., 1200 North Main street, proposes 
to build a plant for structural steel op- 
erations and for the manufacture of 
bolted tanks and pontoon decks, at Slau- 
son and Eastern avenues. Plans are 
private. 

LOS ANGELES—wvUnited Airports 
Ca'jifornia Ltd., operating 
United Airport, a division of United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., Holly- 
wood way, Burbank, advises through 
Fred Denslow, airport manager, that 
original plans have been changed. A 
hangar unit 240 x 300 feet will be 
constructed, to be one of the most 
fully equipped hangars in the west- 
ern territory. Contract is being let 
Upon completion another unit of 
similar size will be erected. (Noted 
Aug. 7.) 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Trumbull Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., John H. 
Trumbull president, is reported to be 
inspecting plant sites here for erection 
of a Pacific Coast plant. 


Co of 


OAKLAND, CALIF. East say 
Municipal Utility district. 512 Six- 
teenth street. J. H. Kimball secre- 
tary, is inquiring for a completely 


equipped 200-ampere electric welder, 
engine-driven, mounted on steel skids 

OROVILLE, CALIF.—County  pur- 
chasing agent F. W. Boyle is in the 
market for highway and other equip- 
ment, including tractors, jack hammer 
and repair shop items. Total cost is 
estimated at $17,500. 

REDONDO BEACH, CALIF.—Re- 
dondo Beach Union high school dis- 
trict is receiving bids for a shop and 
gymnasium. Allison & Allison, Hib- 


ernian building, Los Angeles, are 
architects. 
SAN FRANCISCO L. O. Ebbetts, 


architect, Call building, is preparing 
plans for an unnamed interest for 
the construction of a 2-story automo 
bile assembly plant in Mission dis 
trict Cost is estimated at over $100 
000. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Eng-Skell Co 
208 Mission street, manufacturer of 
soda water fountains and equipment 
has a 3-story plant, 100 x 200 feet, 
under construction, as recently noted 
Company is in the market for a 
boiler and tanks, a turbine well pump 
vacuum pans, and canning machinery 
Other items probably to be purchased 
sash, reinforced steel, 
barometric condenser, and _ rolling 
door (Noted June 5.) 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF. 
tract has been awarded to Theodore 
Maino for additions to San Luis Obispo 
junior high school, including a _ shop 
building. Cost of the project is esti- 
mated at over $60,000. 


steel 


include 


Con- 
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SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Seattle Chain Mfr. Co., 6921 East 
Marginal way, Seattle, has awarded 
contract for a 1-story plant here. Cost 


is approximately $40,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG. McPherson 
Furnace & Supply Co., East Second and 
Schuyler streets, is taking bids for a 
100 x 100-foot warehouse. Cash & 
Wolff are architects. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., manufacturer of automatic 
coal stokers, is reported to be arrang- 
ing for plant facilities which will double 
plant capacity. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Department of 
public docks will require elevating, con- 
veying, screening and other equipment 
for use in a new grain elevator to be 


orc 


built at a cost of $275,000. General con- 
tract is held by Albertson-Cornell Broth- 
ers, 113 A street, Tacoma, Wash. 

TEN MILE, OREG.—J. G. Barnes, C. 
Powell and J. Rathkey plan to construct 
a light and power plant on Ten Mile 
creek, to include a power house, gen- 
erating and distributing machinery. 

SEATTLE—Municipal power depart 


ment plans a power substation to cost 
$50,000. 

SEATTLE—Reliance Tool Co. has 
been incorporated with $250,000 capi- 
tal by Israel Nelson, attorney, Cen- 
tral building. 

SEATTLE— Wilson Valve Co. has 


been incorporated with $100,000 capital 


by Paul W. Houser, Hoge building, for 


C. W. Wilson and associates. 
SEATTLE—Diesel Service & Engi- 

neering Co. has been incorporated with 

$1500 capital by Bronson, Jones &«& 


Bronson, attorneys, Colman building, for 


J. W. Remington, to engage in machine 
shop work and engineering service. 


Dominion of Canada 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA.—Council will 
call for bids soon for a power plant ad- 
dition, new turbines, and two boilers. 
S. Steedman is city clerk. 

NEWCASTLE WHARF, N. B.—New 
Brunswick Electric Power Commission, 
55 Canterbury St. John, N. B., 
plans to erect a $750,000 power plant 
here. 

ABITIBI CANYON, ONT.—Ontario 
Power Service Corp. Ltd., subsidiary of 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. Ltd., 88 Uni- 
versity avenue, Toronto, Ont., has 
awarded contract to Dominion Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., Reford building, Toronto, 
for construction of a power plant here 
to have a capacity of 275,000 horse- 
power. Total cost of the project is 
estimated at $20,000,000. Construction 
will begin immediately and will be 
completed in about two years. 


street, 


GALT, ONT.—Galt Malleable Iron 
Co., H. J. Bassett general manager, 


Kerr street, whose plant recently was 





noted as having been damaged by fire, 


is in the market for foundry equip- 
ment for a proposed 1-story addition, 
62 x 162 feet. (Noted May 22.) 

HAMILTON, ONT. 
Foundries Ltd., W. A. Hastings man- 
ager, Queen street, is in the market 
for equipment for machine and pat- 
ternmaking shops, which were recent- 
ly destroyed by fire. (Noted Aug. 14.) 

KINGSTON, ONT.—Cohen & (Co, 
metal dealers, have applied for a permit 
to erect two units in connection with 
their smelter. Units will be 40 x 40 
feet and 20 x 20 feet. 


Canada Iron 


TORONTO, ONT.—Reflex Sign Co. 
Ltd. has been incorporated’ with 
$40,000 capital by Norman R. Tyn- 


dall, 201 Lee street, to manufacture 


and deal in electrical and_ other 
signs. 

LONDON, ONT.—Taylor’ Electric 
Mfg. Co., 526 Adelaide street, advises 


through A. T. Taylor, president, that 
the company is interested in electrical 
riveting hammers and a drop hammer 
press. Company proposes to build a 
50 x 100-foot plant unit, costing about 


$20,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Universal In- 
dustries & Arts Ltd. has been in- 
corporated with $19,000 capital by 
Horace J. Gagne, 107 Craig” street 
west, to manufacture and deal in 
electrical apparatus, labor saving 


devices and household utensils. 


New Trade Publications 


CRANE BRAKE—Electric Controller 
& Mfe. Co., Cleveland, in a current 
bulletin presents a brake designed for 


cranes, having ease of access to its 


parts, simple adjustment and _ long 
wear. 
STANDARDIZED BUILDINGS A 


broadside by the Truscon§ Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., covers its standardized 
steel buildings, diagrams showing types 
available. Illustrations indicate’ the 
range of buildings in which they have 
been used. 

HEATING Electric 
Furnace Co., circulating 
a bulletin on its oil and gas-fired con- 
tinuous and batch-type billet heating, 
forging and car-type furnaces for heat- 
ing, normalizing and heat treating. 
L&bor-saving material-handling equip- 
ment is also described. 


FURNACES 
Salem, O., is 


PUNCHES AND RETAINERS 
Whitman & Barnes Inc., Detroit, has 
issued a catalog of its interchangeable 
punches and retainers. It contains much 
information on punches for piercing 
The foreword explains the prin- 
punches 


metal. 
ciples of this 
and retainers and their application. 


SHEET METAL PAINT—A bulletin 
by the American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa., covers preparation of sheet 
painting. Photo- 
attacks of rust on 
various 


new system of 


surfaces for 
show 


metal 
micrographs 
metal 


cleaned by 


surfaces 


means. contrasted with one cleaned by 
the company’s cleaning preparation. 


TRANSMISSION Reeves 
Columbus, Ind., describes in 
bulletin its 
transmission with electric 
control and electric remote control. It 
is illustrated and full description is 


SPEED 
Pulley Co., 
a current 


variable speed 


automatic 


given of its construction and opera- 
tion. 

CALCIUM MOLYBDATE—A _ booklet 
by the Climax Molybdenum Co., New 
York, covers the subject of calcium 


molybdate as a means of alloying steel 
with molybdenum. The book points out 
the advantages and limitations of the 
material and indicates the best means 
by which it is employed in metallurgical 
processes. 

DIESEL ENGINES 
Pump & Machinery Corp., 
N. J., devotes a 44-page 
its vertical four-cycle air-injection 
engines. Copious illustrations 
supplement the description in the 
text and present numerous installa- 
tions in varied use. Diagrams show 
details of various sizes. 

FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS—Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Nuttall 
Works, Pittsburgh, has issued a bulletin 
on its flexible couplings of various types 
for steel mill machinery. The several 
types are illustrated and data are given 
to guide in selection of the proper 
coupling for a given installation. An- 


Worthington 
Harrison, 
bulletin to 


diesel 





other bulletin from the same source re- 
reducers, containing de- 
illustrations of the re- 
various 


lates to speed 
scriptions and 
ducers and applications to 
uses 
OIL, ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

\n illustrated publication by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
covers its oil electric loco- 
motives and rail cars. It contains a 
description of applications, operation 
ind construction of oil electric trac- 
tion devices and photographs and dia- 
many locomotives and cars. 


burgh, Pa., 


vrams of 

SCREW MACHINES—Davenport Ma- 
chine Tool Co. Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
has issued a bulletin on its multiple- 
machine of 
high product’on and precision. <A point 
independent feed for 
Full description is given and 


spindle automatic screw 


in its design is 
each tool. 
details of con- 


many illustrations show 


struction and operation. 


INDUSTRIAL LOCOMOTIV ES— Mine 
and industrial locomotives produced by 
the Baldwin-Westinghouse interests are 
described in a bulletin published by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfz. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia. It con- 
tains a photograph, a drawing and data 
covering performance and the electrical 
and mechanical construction of each of 
17 mine locomotives and seven industrial 
They include both trolley 
types. 


locomotives. 
and storage battery 
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